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Preface 


This book treats Hinduism from the perspective of Indology and religious 
studies. But, since the religion of nearly 700 million people and roughly three 
thousand years of history can hardly be compressed into a few hundred pages, 
it should be said immediately what readers may and may not expect: My view 
is oriented toward a Hinduism that is traditional but still practiced, not toward 
a modernized, Western-influenced Hinduism. I look at the village and only 
minimally at the city. Literature, art, mythology, or philosophy are treated only 
peripherally; parallels to Buddhism and Jainism are disregarded. I would like 
to offer an analysis of the socioreligious aspects of Hindu society, but not of 
Indian society. Therefore, expectations of salvation are accorded more attention 
than illiteracy rates or political parties. 

Despite these constraints, I try to grasp “the whole” of Hinduism in its 
difference and uniqueness. Such an aspiration can be no more than an attempt: 
One individual cannot cope with the diversity of Hinduism and the magnitude 
of India. 

Recent publications in Indology and anthropology seem to put an end to 
antiquated customs in representations of Hinduism. I shall cite only a few 
examples: The entity of castes has often been treated in an unreflected way 
and without any anthropological background. Classes (varna) are still defined 
according to racial instead of cultural criteria of division. The disproportionate 
importance of asceticism is accepted, and an exoticism of horror with relation 
to India is generally seen: The subjects of dowry murder, widow-burning, or 
casteless people are in great demand, but a complex society can be understood 
only if the sociocultural context is taken into account. Conceptions of after- 
death reality are represented almost only from a Brahmanic-Sanskritic per- 
spective; the equally important folk religious aspects and anthropological com- 
ponents, on the other hand, are neglected. Theistically, the notion of god 
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assumes one-sided ideas: Talk of “Saivism” or “Vaisnavism” is rarely thought 
through; the term Aenotheism, worship of one god in a polytheistic milieu, 
coined by the religious scholar and Indologist Max Miiller (1823-1900), is 
still used, even though it misses the mark. In rituals, the assumption is too 
often based on normative texts instead of practice; and this represents a dis- 
proportionate focus of books about Brahmanic-Sanskritic rituals. The extraor- 
dinary significance of astrology for Hindu religious life is usually underesti- 
mated or overlooked. In the ways to salvation, heroism is not adequately taken 
into account. 

Considering all these factors, it is time to reinforce one form of Indology 
that represents a link between anthropology and text-Indology, but not at the 
expense of philological Indology. I call this approach “ethno-Indology.” This 
does not mean examining modern India or its tribes and ethnic groups, but 
rather including materials from religious studies and anthropology. From the 
Indological aspect, contemporary Hinduism is often seen as a confirmation 
that the past still works in the modern age. It usually forms the stylish dessert 
after a traditional menu. The basis of classical Indological analyses and de- 
scriptions, like a rite of passage, are historical situations, deduced from written 
texts, usually complemented with a few comments about the present. In this 
book, I have taken the opposite way, first looking at contemporary practice in 
order to understand it by means of historical text material. 

Even though Indology has supplied material for many religious and socio- 
logical theories about sacrifices, gifts, ritual, polytheism, purity and impurity, 
and kingship, the authors of these theories—George Dumeézil, Edward Bur- 
nett Tylor, Marcel Mauss, Henri Hubert, Louis Dumont, Max Weber, 
Arthur M. Hocart, and others—were not Indologists. Although I will also 
concentrate essentially on India, I intend this book as a preliminary study of 
a comprehensive theory of ritual, which I hope to be able to present someday. 

The canon of subjects keeps turning out to be a problem, especially in 
German-speaking universities: Indology usually does not feel adequate for field 
study, but rather for the textual legacy, moreover, it still concentrates on old 
India and raises its voice only imperceptibly in discussions of cultural theory. 
South Asian anthropology, on the other hand, too seldom includes Brahmanic- 
Sanskritic texts, even though these are still used in many rituals and are bases 
of an influential and modern ideology of society. I have tried to fill these gaps 
by linking anthropological study results with Indological findings. Thus, I have 
not striven for completeness, but rather have tried to develop general and 
theoretical considerations from concrete cases for which I have occasionally 
resorted to my own publications. In this English translation I have not tried 
to take account of the literature published since 1998. 
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This book introduces examples and, at the same time, presents a study of 
rituals and the formation of socioreligious identity. It seeks to introduce both 
the subject of Hinduism and also a specific, habitual thinking and feeling. The 
chapters in Part I lay the theoretical, historical, and literary foundations. 
Parts IT and HI are self-contained, but they are oriented toward a theory ex- 
plained in summary in the concluding section. At the beginning of each sec- 
tion, I usually give references to literature that represents a detailed or fun- 
damental treatment of the subject. For the same reason, I have drafted the 
bibliography as a comprehensive list of anthropological and Indological 
sources; its focus is the literature of religious and social studies that has ap- 
peared in recent decades,! which—as I said—is much too briefly considered 
in the usual representations of Hinduism. 

All Indian terms stem from the Sanskrit or are otherwise noted. I have 
tried to introduce Sanskrit terms only when they seem unavoidable and un- 
translatable to a certain extent. I have used standard editions of Sanskrit texts, 
and, unless otherwise indicated, I have quoted the standard English transla- 
tions referred to in the notes. If no translation is listed in the notes, Barbara 
Harshav supplied the English translation from my German translation. The 
tables summarize details that are not always clarified in the text. Almost with- 
out exception, the notes contain bibliographic information, not substantive 
points or discussion. 

I am grateful to Niels Gutschow for his views of and about India. Thanks 
to Albrecht Wezler for reading the manuscript even though he had limited 
time; he still proposed many important suggestions and improvements. I thank 
Michael Witzel for help in questions of detail in Vedic material. I am also 
grateful to Atul Agarwala, Parameshwara Aithal, Martin Gaenszle, Jorg Geng- 
nagel, Thomas Lehmann, Burkhard Schnepel, and Annette Wilke for reading 
parts of this book, for discussions, and for valuable hints. ‘Thanks to Barbara 
Harshav for her meticulous and excellent translation; Srilata Raman Miiller 
for reading the translation and suggesting many improvements; Madeleine B. 
Adams for her careful copyediting, and, last but not least, Brigitta van Rhein- 
berg for her intelligent guidance of the English edition through the press. 
Above all, I thank my beloved wife, Annette, who has helped me to look at 
life, but whose own life was taken too early. 


Pronunciation of 
Indian Words 


Cities and well-known persons of recent history are written in their Anglicized 
form; on the other hand, gods and shrines are written in the internationally 
common transcription of Sanskrit, Hindi (H.), Nepali (N.), or Tamil. This 
transcription oriented to Devanagari writing enables a precise pronunciation, 
in which two rules are especially to be observed. 


1. A line over a vowel indicates its length: 44u#¢a pronounced like the En- 
glish “mood”; both e and o are always long. 

2. An S (,s) is pronounced like the English “sh,” when it is provided with 
an additional sign: sastra like shastra and moksa like moksha; without a 
diacritical mark, it is always a sharp (dental) S. 


In addition, the following rules of pronunciation apply: 


C like the English ch: cakra like church 
J like the English 7: jatra like jungle 
Y like the English y- yogi like yogurt 
V like the English uv: Visnu like vine. 


A dot under a consonant (except 7) indicates retroflex pronunciation, 1.e., 
with the tongue bent back. 

A dot or a tilde over an N (#, #) and a dot under an M (m) indicate the 
conformed nasalization of the succeeding consonants (see the English “end”). 
A dot under an R (7) is often pronounced ri (maharsi as “Mahirishi”). 

An H behind a consonant is a clearly strengthening aspiration of the con- 
sonant (see the English “Tea”). 


THEORETICAL AND 
HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


1. Theoretical Foundations 


IS INDIA DIFFERENT? 


Introductory books on Hinduism often begin with a caveat: India is much too 
complex geographically, ethnically, linguistically, and religiously to allow any 
definitive statements to be made about it. Everything must be taken with a 
grain of salt. Millions of gods, a thousand castes, hundreds of languages and 
dialects. As a matter of fact, Hinduism is not a homogeneous religion at all, 
but is rather a potpourri of religions, doctrines and attitudes toward life, rites 
and cults, moral and social norms.' For every claim, the reader should be aware 
“that the opposite could, more or less justifiably, be asserted.”? Thus images 
chosen to represent Hinduism are similar: an impenetrable jungle, an all- 
absorbent sponge,’ a net ensnaring everything,’ an upside-down banyan tree 
with countless roots growing from the branches to the earth. 

In light of such metaphors, many have agreed with Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe: “I am by no means averse to what is Indian, but I am afraid of it 
because it draws my power of imagination into formlessness and deformation.” 
Goethe wrote this on December 15, 1824, in a letter to August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, one of the founders of German Indology, thus clearly moving away 
from his original enthusiasm for India expressed in his famous verse: “Would 
thou include both Heaven and earth in one designation / All that is needed is 
done, when I Sakontala> name” (translated by Edgar Alfred Bowring). 

But it is not that Hinduism lacks form. What it does lack is a form of 
religion that we have become accustomed to in monotheism: There is neither 
one founder of the religion nor ome church nor one religious leader. Nor is there 
one holy book or one doctrine, one religious symbol or one holy center. As a 
result, no one binding religious authority could emerge. Nevertheless, what 
threatened Goethe's power of imagination is precisely what fascinates many 
people today. Belief that stones or trees have souls (animism, pantheism) co- 
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exists here with the belief in the highest gods. The monotheistic worship of 
one God is just as possible as the polytheistic or demonic worship of many 
gods, demons, and spirits. A god-excluding monism exists alongside dualism, 
materialism, and agnosticism. Religiosity is performed in ritualistic (Brah- 
manism, Tantrism), devotional (Bhakti), spiritual-mystical (asceticism, Yoga, 
meditation) and heroic modes. A strict puritanical ritualism encounters wild, 
inebriated cults and blood sacrifices. There is a commandment not to harm 
living creatures, the ahimsé, but there are also animal sacrifices and traces of 
human sacrifice. Nothing seems to be generally accepted, not even the doctrine 
of Karma, of retribution through reincarnation, which, according to Max We- 
ber, constitutes “perhaps the only dogma of Hinduism.” Yet all these forms of 
religion are practiced quite peacefully alongside one another. One might almost 
say that religious postmodernism is realized in India: Anything goes. 

What makes it possible for India to endure so many contrasts and contra- 
dictions and to absorb so many alien elements? Is it tolerance or ignorance? Is 
there an implicit form of religion and religiosity here whose extensive peaceful 
toleration of Otherness can serve as a model for the multicultural and multi- 
religious problems of the present? Is it a worldview whose boundless claim to 
pervasiveness forms a countermodel to the delimiting rationality of the West? 
Can we sing a Hindu hymn in “praise of polytheism” against the malaise of 
monotheism?* Do we find here a fluid, amorphous, soft, possibly “female” 
culture, society, or religion, as opposed to a Western, hard, rigid, “male” culture, 
society, or religion? Is the Indian a homo hierarchicus rather than a homo aequalis? 
Is Indian society a holistic rather than an individualistic culture? 

If we raise these issues, we have to fear the subsequent question: Do Indians 
or Hindus really think, feel, and act differently from other people? Leaping 
over our own cultural shadows requires walking a tightrope between exalting 
and taking over another culture and religion, to avoid either establishing the 
West as a generally valid standard or idealizing other religions. 

According to Hans-Georg Gadamer, “understanding” means understand- 
ing differently. It can be realized only in oneself, not delegated; it is achieved 
neither through mindless empathy nor through emotionless thought, neither 
through esoteric subjectivity nor through exoteric objectivity. On the face of 
it, great differences between India and the West must be acknowledged, which 
is one reason why Hinduism usually constitutes the paradigmatic other religion 
in comparative studies of religion: where men are not considered equal, where 
India is hierarchical, where families, clans, and subcastes are valued higher 
than the individual, where India is ascetic and world-denying, where alongside 
proof of worth through work, “proof” of worth through idleness has a higher 
value in some cases. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—these ideals of the French 
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Revolution and foundations of Western constitutions and human rights—are 
not the highest values of society in traditional India. India, it seems, really is 
different. 

I would like to develop the following argument to attempt to understand 
the cause of such serious differences: There are three large groups of religion 
that still exist and are practiced today, according to the criteria of antiquity, 
number of followers, and the characteristics of a high culture (e.g., a written 
literature, a common language, ruling classes, professional priesthood). These 
are the Abrahamic-monotheistic religions of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam; 
Buddhism; and the Hindu religions.® It can hardly be doubted that the Abra- 
hamic religions (especially Christianity and Islam) and Buddhism are the most 
widespread in world history. East and west of India, many religions have de- 
clined or been absorbed by Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism. But Hinduism 
has resisted the other world religions even though it was hard pressed by their 
missionary or universalist claims. How could that happen? Neither power poli- 
tics nor geographical factors alone can account for this, since even though 
Buddhism arose in India itself and was emphatically promoted politically by 
Emperor Asoka, it ultimately could not succeed in its homeland. Therefore, 
there must be some internal criteria that constitute the special “force” and form 
of the Hindu religions. 


The Identificatory Habitus 


I refer to the cohesive force that holds the Hindu religions together and makes 
them resistant to foreign influences as “the Identificatory Habitus,” and I as- 
cribe an outstanding value to it because it is linked in special ways to the 
descent, the origin of the individual, which is crucial to salvation in India. The 
Identificatory Habitus, descent, and salvation or immortality are thus key no- 
tions of my understanding of the Hindu religions. Unlike Max Weber, in his 
1921 study of Hinduism, and Louis Dumont (whose Homo Hierarchicus of 
1966, despite all criticism, is unsurpassed as a comprehensive socioreligious 
analysis of India), I do not focus primarily on caste, the individual, or ritual 
purity, but rather on the extended family as a descent group that has been 
much more resistant to modern influences than the norms of hierarchy and 
purity.’ By descent, I do not mean only biological or natural origin, but also a 
fictive descent, based on soteriological identifications or substitutions that have 
to do with salvation. But, like Dumont, I see traditional Hinduism as a coun- 
termodel to the Western world, where the individual has priority, where the 
self is preferred to the not-self, where freedom in the world is more important 
than liberation from the world. 


6 CHAPTER 1 


Religions are characterized mainly by the paths of salvation they offer, be- 
cause this is how they answer the first and last questions: Where do I come 
from? Where am I going? Religion is man’s answer to the awareness of his 
mortality: “Not miracle, but death is belief’s ‘favorite child,” said Ernst Bloch 
in 1964 in a conversation with Theodor W. Adorno.!° The religious concepts 
of salvation and the afterlife embody the order whose maintenance is the high- 
est duty of the individual—even at the expense of his own interests or even 
his life. Orders are justified with reference to service to the holy worlds, which 
are in other places and at other times, and are inhabited by gods, spirits, and 
the dead, but not by men. The basic problem is: How can man know about 
those worlds, when everything he can possibly say about them is grounded in 
the here and now? Religious concepts have a lasting influence on the conduct 
of life when they deal with these final questions that are also binding on the 
community." In the Hindu religions, the social order is largely determined by 
identifications indicating the systems of kinship and community life, originally 
derived from sacrificial rituals and then transferred to lineage. 

In the following chapters I try to elaborate what is meant by the Identifi- 
catory Habitus before I finally return to a systematic evaluation of the concept. 
It is one, but not the only characteristically Indian way of thinking, feeling, 
and communicating, and is thus encountered by everyone who has dealt with 
India. Three examples which, at first glance, seem totally unrelated, express 
this attitude: (1) Every Western visitor to Germany is amazed by the Volks- 
wagen factory in Wolfsburg, but the reaction of an Indian was: “I think that 
car factories are the same all over the world.” (2) The Olympic Games chal- 
lenge many countries to high athletic achievements; yet, in the hundred-year 
history of the Olympic movement, India has won only fifteen medals, most of 
them in field hockey, two each in track and field and tennis, and one in wres- 
tling—and this in a nation of almost a billion inhabitants. Neither poverty nor 
climate nor the lack of political encouragement of sports can explain this phe- 
nomenon, because smaller and poorer countries constitute counterexamples. 
The explanation that physical activity was low-caste in India and thus regarded 
negatively is hardly convincing either. An Indian friend asked about this in- 
difference to athletic competition once said: “For us, it doesn’t count if someone 
is the best or not!” (3) A Nepali, asked if he was a Hindu or a Buddhist, 
answered: “yes!” All these answers may be imagined with a typical Indian 
gesture: the head slightly bent and softly tilted, the eyelids shut, the mouth 
smiling. 

What do these examples have in common? The first quotation is a para- 
phrase of the Hindi saying, “All goddesses [or mothers] are one” (the title of 
a book by Stanley Kurtz, which will be discussed later).!? The second example 
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may illustrate that, in India, individual achievement is not valued highly. And 
the third demonstrates that contrasts and tensions are endured more easily in 
India than can be accommodated by an analytical mind. Behind all that I see 
the Identificatory Habitus at work: the establishment of an identity by equating 
it with something else, a habitus inherent in both the philosophical nondualism 
of the Vedanta and in the method of substitution in sacrificial rituals or as- 
ceticism, with which the caste system “works,” which illuminates the multi- 
plicity of the gods as much as it does the monotheism of India. It is still 
necessary, however, to prove and substantiate that such a way of grasping and 
shaping the world prevails in India and to account for why it has been and 
still is so successful. 

“Habitus” is a notion introduced by Max Weber and brought to the fore in 
recent years by the French sociologist and ethnographer Pierre Bourdieu." It 
denotes culturally acquired lifestyles and attitudes, habits and predispositions, 
as well as conscious, deliberate acts or mythological, theological, or philosoph- 
ical artifacts and mental productions. Pace Bourdieu, I assume that the patterns 
of behavior of the individual in a society are fixed to a large extent. But the 
habitus of social activity emerging from these is not innate; rather “it ensures 
the active presence of past experiences, which, deposited in each organism in 
the form of schemes of perception, thought and action, tend to guarantee the 
‘correctness’ of practices and their constancy over time, more reliably than all 
formal rules and explicit norms.”'* These cognitive, normative, and aesthetic 
models constitute the “social sense” people use to orient themselves in a culture. 
Bourdieu even talks of “the automatic certainty of an instinct” and relates the 
social sense to physical forms of expression, ways of speaking, or manners." 
With this concept, he gets away both from voluntaristic notions that claim 
that the individual in a culture exercises free thought and free will, or that 
thought and action can be considered isolated from the social context, on the 
one hand; and from a social-science determinism or materialism that maintain 
that the collective or (economic) reality determines the individual, on the other. 
In a certain respect, Pierre Bourdieu takes up Durkheim’s notion of “total social 
facts” (fait sociaux totales), which Durkheim describes as “every way of acting, 
fixed or not, capable of exercising on the individual an external constraint.”" 

Bourdieu’s notion of habitus proves to be productive precisely in the context 
of the Hindu religions. In them, collective, family-related habits stubbornly 
resist all intention to change because they are acquired, learned, and shaped in 
early childhood, and are part of a “cultural memory” with almost independent 
processes of memory and tradition, as Jan Assmann has explained.’” Not that 
cultural habits are unchallenged, but they are such strong norms that even 
occasional violations do not alter their widespread acceptance. 
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“Social sense” (Bourdieu) and “cultural sense” (Assmann) are parts of the 
shaping of cultural identity. They contribute to the sense of community and 
the “we” feeling of a culture, which is based on a “stock of common values, 
experiences, expectations, and interpretations,”'® but also on rituals, myths, 
proverbs, or gestures. Identity formation implies drawing boundaries, and this 
often leads to erecting images of the enemy. Religious identity, for example, 
uses instruments of faith, initiations, or canonization to facilitate this process. 
Such walls clearly separate “in” and “out” from one another and exclude the 
alien element. It is indeed characteristic of the Hindu religions that they almost 
never erect these walls. Even the Hindu initiation, as I try to show, can be 
substituted. Since Hindu religions presuppose such an identificatory principle 
of equality, they are “disturbed” by fewer oppositions and dichotomies. They 
do not need exclusions, as it were, because the Other is always one’s own. Since 
they assume a basic unity, separation for them can mean harmony: maintaining 
a tension that is basically not a tension at all. The other god can remain the 
other god because he is basically one’s own. From this perspective, the phrase 
often heard in India—“all the same”—signifies not a lack of conceptual acuity 
or an exaggerated need for leveling, but rather a code of Hindu religious iden- 
tity and a basic form of the Identificatory Habitus. 

The concept of habitus has the advantage of not reducing the “whole,” on 
the one hand, while preventing an overemphasis on details, the places, the 
historical uniqueness, on the other.!? It thus counters a favorite objection 
against comprehensive analyses of Hinduism, that they cannot encompass the 
multiplicity of India because they want to know either too much or too little: 
too much because they see one single thought prevailing everywhere; too little 
because, for the sake of particular principles, there is much they overlook. 

In general, the method of wanting to structure societies according to prin- 
ciples or laws has fallen into disrepute because of Postmodernism. Principles 
are considered dogmatic, reductionist, and essentialist. They seem to avoid 
historical change and are immune to cultural influences. They might seem 
attractive as cultural metaphors, but those are basically naive masculine fan- 
tasies of omnipotence that attempt to comprehend a world that is incompre- 
hensible because something new is always appearing beyond the aptly de- 
scribed horizon. They admit no anomalies, conflicts, or interests. Postmodern 
critics object that there can be no bird’s-eye view for understanding how people 
organize their lives and for censuring them for deviating from the norms of 
the old legal texts, the Dharmasastras. Wanting an overall view is Western, 
Christian, masculine, and imperialistic. It is considered unseemly to try to cram 
the multiplicity of reality into a prefabricated (spiritual) harmony, a plan of 
God, or a law of nature, in which the welfare of the collective (the whole, the 
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system) is valued more highly than the interest of the individual, where the 
viewpoint of the other is judged higher than one’s own. In relation to India, 
Louis Dumont and Max Weber provide outstanding examples of such holistic 
analyses of Indian society, in which people (in this case, Hindus) almost always 
appear as passive instruments of impersonal structures, but not as agents. Yet, 
according to the new methodological trend, cultures (and thus people) have 
no principles, no goals, no secret plans, no (inner) core, only an infinite number 
of variations. Culture is life and life is disorder. 

In the case of India,”° there is something to be said for such formulations. 
Goethe was not the only one who was struck by the formlessness mentioned 
earlier. Indeed, Postmodernism looks as if it could have been created for India 
because it makes no attempt to produce one order, construct one principle, 
where—perhaps—there is none. (The difference between this and Western 
religious Postmodernism is that, in India, people are not subject to any “he- 
retical imperative”—from the title of Peter Berger’s book on religion in plu- 
ralistic society*'—and so do not have to “choose” their religion.) 

Not everything in India exhibits this diversity; the country also has a su- 
perregional normative, obligatory social order for many classes. That is, in 
countless texts, Brahmans have written and prescribed social rules. Thus, anal- 
yses of India quite often maintain that Brahmanic norms are the rules of this 
society. But it was not hard to see that Indian society did not “function” ac- 
cording to the will of the Brahmans, that these rules have always been followed 
only by a few. Nevertheless, several analyses fuel the suspicion that the Brah- 
mans had at least formulated the ideals of Indian society. Such rigid, Brahman- 
centric approaches are no longer tenable. This concerns an elite culture that 
did indeed influence the sociocultural sense of social groups by setting norms 
and creating literature that granted identity. But, as shown primarily by eth- 
nological research, this process ideologically also raised one specific group 
above the others. In other words, the Brahmans placed themselves “above” and 
thus affected the other classes of the population “below.” At any rate, the claim 
that a society or culture must be ordered or centered along the axis of a single 
dominant religion is misleading not only in relation to India: In the West, too, 
several religions have coexisted at the same time (currently, e.g., Christianity, 
Buddhism, Islam, new religions, “secular” religions, and all sorts of esoteric 
forms of religion). But even if Brahmanic ideas have turned out to be limited 
as general social norms, there is a sense of social behavior specific to India. To 
determine what this is requires not only textual research but also field research. 

Hence, for some years now, attention has shifted from philological cultural 
studies to the living streets and squares. As Bourdieu puts it, diversity is no 
longer epiphenomenal, and thus peripheral, but central. The private has be- 
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come just as important as the public, sensibility as valuable as sense. Experi- 
encing and participating are methodologically as valuable as reading. The in- 
dividual is no longer merely the insignificant case study or the illustration of 
general rules: The subjective is considered objective. The messy, the chaotic, 
the incidental are to be collected. Context is superior to text. The everyday 
now counts almost more than Sunday, when there is preaching. The house is 
all at once an important place, and not only the temple, the palace, or the 
marketplace. The everyday is no longer considered only as the sphere of life 
of small chores, but as the counterworld of women, farmers, or artisans. 

In this book, however, Indian everyday life is understood not as the world 
of the lower classes, nor will there be an attempt to rehabilitate underprivileged 
groups or to display the material culture of kitchen or bedroom, farm or work- 
shop.” Instead, I would like to establish a theoretical connection between 
textual and normative ideas and less clearly articulated ways of life. Renouncing 
such a theoretical fusion of the everyday and the counterworld would mean 
using truisms or—as Ernest Gellner puts it—“unexamined theories.” But 
getting lost in the odds and ends of daily life, the details of village studies and 
philology, or in the decentralization of Postmodernism would ultimately result 
in confusion and helplessness about what it “all” means. 

The insistence that no statement should be made about India as a whole, 
that the area should be circumscribed historically and regionally, is justified 
because only such an approach can lead to precise arguments based on the 
critical evaluation of sources. But regional history and the history of daily life 
are embedded in the theoretical discourse of historiography, which has its own 
subject matter, but not its own methodology. Hence, despite all necessary 
concentration on the specific, now and then one must go to “the whole” and 
build a rickety house with as much room as possible. The house exists as 
uneasily among the ruins of Modernism as in the fragmentary outlines of 
Postmodernism. Despite such great restrictions, however, those theories that 
go beyond their limited subject matter are still fascinating. The village studies 
of the American anthropologist Gloria Goodwin Raheja or the British an- 
thropologist Jonathan Parry, or the ritual studies of the Dutch Indologist Jan 
Heesterman, to pick three influential examples, are relevant not only for un- 
derstanding the villages of Pahansu or Kangra, or the special problems of the 
Vedic sacrifice. In their details, they also encompass “the whole,” and are there- 
fore pathbreaking. In this sense, all (good) religious study is also, pace Hayden 
White, the philosophy of religion, as Hans G. Kippenberg has noted 
correctly.” 

I have suggested understanding the Identificatory Habitus as part of the 
social meaning in Hinduism. I am aware that this represents a (Western, male) 
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construct ordering “the whole,” which cannot be found so easily in India. 
Therefore, it should be clarified: The Identificatory Habitus expresses my 
working understanding of India in two words, it is the common denominator 
of my concerns with various subjects, but it is not a theory that claims a validity 
independent of those to whom it is addressed. In its explicit subjectivity, the 
theory of the Identificatory Habitus cannot be refuted, but it can be rejected. 
In Kantian terms, it is an esthetic judgment, not a rational judgment and 
certainly not a moral judgment. My factual statements can be refuted or proved 
empirically false, as can the argumentative links I establish. Much can be criti- 
cized, perhaps everything; but the theory itself can only be rejected. The theory 
does not attempt to give an objective total picture or portrayal of Hindu culture 
and society. That is not possible. Yet it does try to promote a way of looking 
at India that is not simply fragmentary. 

It is strange that classical theories are always attacked and yet manage to 
endure. Everyone knows that Freud and Marx have proven to be fundamentally 
wrong, but that has not prevented the success of their theories. Many factual 
errors have also been pointed out in the theories of Max Weber and Louis 
Dumont.” Yet they clearly got “something right.” They introduced a way of 
seeing that had an impact in part because it says more about the West than 
about India: in Weber about the emergence of capitalism, in Dumont about 
hierarchy and individuality. Thus, theories in cultural studies are clearly suc- 
cessful when they reflect their material in the mood of the time in a way that 
need not have anything to do with the subject matter of the study. Max Weber 
did not need India for his thesis about the emergence of capitalism from the 
spirit of Protestantism; he had already developed the thesis and “only” sup- 
ported it with comparative studies. Thus, theories in cultural studies are often 
remote from reality. They produce a multiple reality, but they do not reproduce 
it. And yet, cultural theories are “right” only when they are more than projec- 
tions or wild fantasies. In reflecting on the present and their own culture, they 
also have to encompass the Other. Whether they succeed in this, however, is 
not only a matter of a convincing argument, but also of zsthetics. 

In a certain respect, the Identificatory Habitus is only old wine in new 
bottles. Indian society has repeatedly been defined as holistic, encompassing 
the opposites, inclusive, integrative, producing similarities—by Max Weber, 
Louis Dumont, Paul Hacker, Jan Heesterman, McKim Marriott, Sudhir 
Kakar, Brian K. Smith, and others. They have all emphasized another soul, 
structure, way of thinking, or code with regard to India. They have all tried 
to grasp the “essence” of India. The danger of constructing and imagining such 
a personal India—the main criticism of Ronald Inden””—is certainly not to be 
denied, nor is the danger of seeing this other India as a deviation from the 
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West or drawing an overly harmonious image of India: Women or Untouch- 
ables see the alleged solidarity of the caste system less harmoniously than 
Dumont does.”® But anyone who intends to avoid completely the danger of 
Orientalism, and thus the construction of a counterworld, starts from the 
premise that cultures exist independent of perspectives on them. Such objec- 
tivity is not possible because human relations between fellow men or with 
gods—which is what cultural analyses are about—can be perceived only when 
they are based on classifications, institutions, and relations. Such relations do 
not exist atomistically, but are made and thought out: internally and externally, 
by the persons affected and by those who describe them. Objectivity consists 
of (a) not basing conclusions on individual cases, but on making statements 
that apply to the majority and the average case; (b) getting as close as possible 
to the conceptual framework of the analyzed contexts so that those who are 
described can accept it; and (c) allowing change in one’s own thinking. For— 
to cite Gadamer again—understanding means: understanding differently. Hin- 
dus are only Hindus when they are different from Christians or Muslims or 
atheists—whether they're admired or detested. Or, more simply: If someone 
is a Hindu, he is different; if he is not different, he is no more a Hindu than 
I am a Christian or a Western atheist. But who is really a Hindu among the 
Indians? This term is already a test case for the fundamental considerations 
with which I began. 


WHAT IS HINDUISM? 


What traditions can be called “Hindu” is controversial both inside and outside 
India.” As we have seen, scholars of India often say that one must have an 
encyclopedic knowledge to be able to bring the variety of Hinduisms into one 
coherent system. At best, precise statements are possible only with regard to a 
temporally or regionally circumscribed area. Others lament the lack of a con- 
ceptual clarity that also poses a temptation to compare incongruent elements. 
And some maintain that Hinduism, as a coherent religion, is a Western con- 
struct: “Today, without wanting to admit it, we know that Hinduism is nothing 
but an orchid cultivated by European scholarship. It is much too beautiful to 
be torn out, but it is a greenhouse plant: It does not exist in nature.”2° 
Legislators can hardly indulge in such hesitant thoughts. In cases of conflict, 
they have to know and decide if they are dealing with a Hindu or not. Thus, 
according to the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955, an Indian is a Hindu if he does 
not belong to another religion.*! It was not the Indians who came up with this 
adroitly evasive definition, but the British. In 1881, for the second ten-year 
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census, the government official and anthropologist Denzil Ibbetson told how 
he determined religious affiliation: “Every native who was unable to define his 
creed, or described it by any other name than that of some recognised religion 
or of a sect of some such religion, was held to be and classed as a Hindu.”” 
This suggests that, until recently, Indians did not call themselves Hindus. In 
fact, the term Hindu is a foreign appellation® used initially by the Persians for 
the population living on the Indus River (linguistically derived from the San- 
skrit sindhu, meaning river or sea). With the penetration of the Muslims into 
Sindh (711-712 a.p.), the word came to be used for the non-Muslim popu- 
lation. The Europeans followed this practice. Thus, in about 1830 a.p., the 
description of a population (all non-Muslims) became the description of a 
religion, “Hinduism,” but it did not exist as a unity in the consciousness of 
that population. 

Such a viewpoint might also be familiar to Western traditions. Religions 
do not depend absolutely on the differentiating view of foreign religions. Po- 
lemics crave simplification. Until the eighteenth century, for Christians, there 
were practically only Jews, “Mohammedans,” and the one distorting, offensive 
descriptive division of Christian and Pagan.** In 1711, the missionary Bartho- 
lomaus Ziegenbalg titled his substantial book on Tamil Hinduism Mal/abar- 
isches Heidentum (Malabar Paganism), and until the late Middle Ages, India 
stood for one of three parts of the world—along with Europe and Africa. 
People talked of several Indias; talk of India Major and India Minor can be 
traced back to the fourth century; and Columbus, as is well known, wanted to 
discover the sea route to one of these fabled Indias of antiquity. And at the 
end of the eighteenth century in France, along with Voltaire’s Candide and 
Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Héloise, in 1770, Guillaume Ragnay and Denis Diderot 
published Histozre Philosophique et Politique des établissements et du commerce des 
Européens dans les deux Indes, the greatest bestseller, even though the authors 
hardly wrote about India, but rather presented a critical debate regarding 
colonialism. 


Hinduism and Hindu-ness 


Is Hinduism in fact a Western construct, as these examples suggest? First, it 
should be asked how the Indians themselves have described their religion(s). 
The answer is baffling: Previously, while most of them mentioned their caste 
or ethnic group when they were asked about their belief, religious self- 
consciousness has changed under European influence. Since the early nine- 
teenth century, at least the English-speaking classes see themselves as Hindus. 
And it was partly for anticolonial motives that they saw themselves as a unity 
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in order to hold out against the missionary Christians and the Muslims who 
were allegedly favored by the British. 

In present-day India, there are even tendencies to distinguish oneself rad- 
ically and sometimes by force from the West and from Islam by constructing 
a Hindu political identity. Spokesmen for that are radical Hindu groups such 
as the strong Bharatiya Janata Party (Indian People’s Party, BJP); the Rashtriya 
Svayamsevak Sangha (National Volunteer Corps, RSS), founded in 1925 and 
repeatedly banned, with several million trained paramilitary members; the 
Vishva Hindu Parishad (World-Hindu-Council, VHP), which has existed since 
1964; and the Shiv Sena (Army of Shiva), a tightly organized right-wing af- 
filiate of the BJP. 

All these organizations want either to strengthen or revive Hindu-ness 
(Aindutva).* The term goes back to the book of that name by Vinayak Da- 
modar Savarkar, a radical freedom fighter, who was imprisoned by the British 
in 1910. Sarvarkar distinguished between a Hindu Empire (Aindarastra), a 
territorial and political or nationalist definition, and Hindu-ness (Ainditva), a 
genealogical and national definition: “a Hindu means a person who regards 
this land of Bharatvarsha (the Indian subcontinent) from the Indus to the Seas, 
as his Fatherland as well as his Holyland.”%* This is a geographical, genealog- 
ical, and religious definition with an adroit solution: Sikhs, Jains and Indian 
(more precisely, South Asian) Buddhists are Hindus, but not Christians, Mus- 
lims, or other Buddhists, for whom either Bharatavarsha is neither a fatherland 
(Westerners and East Asian Buddhists) nor a holy land (Christians and 
Muslims). 

Aside from exceptions and recent developments, Hinduism does not pursue 
any missionary activity, as per this definition. The widespread fear of foreigners 
in India and especially of proselytizing religions such as Islam or Christianity 
is always being stoked by Hindu fundamentalist groups. It is especially la- 
mented that even though there are converted Hindus, conversion to Hinduism 
is not possible. Because of that and because of the polygamy of the Muslims, 
a constant attenuation of Hinduism is forecast. 

Such a Hinduism is, first of all, understood as a national Hindu-ness: Ac- 
cordingly, one is a Hindu if one was born in India and behaves like a Hindu, 
if one does not identify oneself publicly as a Christian or a Muslim. Belief is 
secondary to behavior. M. S. Gowalkar, who led the Rashtriya Svayamsevak 
Sangha from 1940 to 1973, could even speak of “Hindu Muslims.” “Hindu by 
culture, Muslim by religion,” adds D. Gold.*” Others speak of “Christian Hin- 
dus.” Such arguments are directed primarily at political goals: national identity, 
improvement of power positions, and chances of election. But what Hinduism 
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is as a religion neither Gowalkar nor other such emphatic Hindu politicians 
can say. 

Even at the second world Hindu conference organized by Vishva Hindu 
Parishad in February 1979 in Allahabad, which was again devoted to the ques- 
tion of definition, representatives of various Hindu groups, castes, or religious 
trends could not unite on genuine common grounds. Nevertheless, a Six-Point 
Code for all Hindus was developed: anyone who recites prayers (siryapranama 
and prarthana), reads the Bhagavadgita, worships a personal chosen deity 
(murti, literally: “statue, image of god”), uses the holy syllable Om, and plants 
the Tulasi or Tulsi plant (Oscium sanctum, “basil”) may call himself a “Hindu.”** 
But this is clearly a superficial definition, and colored by Vaisnavism (because 
of the Tulsi plant associated with this god). 


Religion and Dharma” 


The difficulties of defining Hinduism reside in a term analogous to religion,” 
which is often used normatively or strategically in order to defend one’s own 
belief against others. Thus, the esoteric or the sectarian is denied the title 
religion, religion is separated from magic or superstition, certain kinds of sci- 
ence are disqualified with the designation refigion. Religio in Latin denotes 
“conscientiousness,” “fear,” and “obedience” toward gods as well. The early 
Christians in Rome called both their own faith and the pagan cults re/igio; 
only later was the Christian faith elevated to vera religio (true religion), and 
not until the Enlightenment did re/igion become a generic term fer religions. 
So, when we speak of “religion,” we already have a preconception. This includes 
a notion of a personal god (which is why there is a continuing controversy 
about whether early, “godless” Buddhism is a religion) or an idea of the sacred, 
which is otherworldly and is revealed, manifested, and incarnated in this world. 
Non-Western languages are not familiar with the term re/igio. In Arabic, islam 
(from the verb as/ama, to be intact, sacred, hence the participle Mus/im) is an 
equivalent for re/igion just as much as the word din (practice, custom, law);"! 
in the Greek eusebeia (awe of god), but also /afreia (service and reward), thera- 
peia (worship, service), or sebas (sacred fear); in Old High German é or éwa 
(divine law, order, hence in New High German, Ev4e, marriage). 

Many Hindus, especially the intellectual upper class, call their religion san- 
atana dharma (eternal Dharma),** and dharma is also the term that usually 
appears in comparative treatises on the definition of religion. Dharma, related 
etymologically to the Latin firmus (solid, strong) and forma (form, shape), is 
what holds the world together and supports it, the eternal (samatana) law, the 
“order in consummation.”*“* The Dharma applies to humans and animals, but 
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also to elements; it includes natural and structured order, law and morals in 
the broadest sense. Dharma is life ritualized according to norms and rules, 
which ultimately depend less on an internal participation than on proper be- 
havior derived from the Veda. Thus Dharma includes domestic rites and 
ceremonies, daily and life-cycle “sacraments” (samskdra), rites of sin and 
atonement, the whole area of civil and criminal law, constitutional law 
and common law, normative and ritual regulations about caste, age, sacrifices, 
pilgrimages, vows, ritual gifts, and so on. “The ten points of duty are patience, 
forgiveness, self-control, not stealing, purification, mastery of the sensory pow- 
ers, wisdom, learning, truth, and lack of anger,” says the Laws of Manu, the 
Manavadharmasastra, but that is only one of many definitions. The Dharma 
can be said to be a religion of law without a codified law, whose most frequently 
cited sources are the Veda, tradition (smrfz) and good custom (sadacara, ststa- 
cara, sila). 

Even though the Dharma is not always understood theistically, and even 
though it does not rely on a divine creator, the term comes close to current 
notions of “religion.” Yet there is one essential difference between it and a 
monotheistic concept of religion: Dharma is a relative term, always refer- 
ring to special circumstances. The Righteous (dharma) and the Unrighteous 
(adharma) do not go around saying, “Here we are!” Nor do gods, Gandharvas, 
or ancestors declare, “This is righteous and that is unrighteous,” explains an 
old legal text.*° There are various Dharmas, according to sex, age, and origin. 
There is talk of regional Dharma (desadbarma), extended family Dharma (Au- 
ladharma), personal Dharma (svadharma), the Dharma of women (stridharma) 
or the Dharma of animals (pasudharma). A lot of common law appears there, 
but little natural law and no common morality: “Better a man’s own duty, 
though ill-done, than another’s duty well-performed.”* The decision about 
the right Dharma lies with the elders, Brahmans, and scholars, and they judge 
according to different rules, even though they are to strive for consensus.‘ 
Thus, there can be a Dharma of killing for warriors and butchers, of stealing 
for the castes of thieves, or of adultery for prostitutes,** even though the Brah- 
mans consider only high-ranking social groups capable of adhering to Dharma. 
The relation between Dharma and salvation is that everyone who acts in ac- 
cordance with his Dharma may hope for and even count on a better reincar- 
nation, to a certain extent. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel commented cor- 
rectly on Dharma: “If we say that courage is a virtue, the Hindoo says that 
courage is a virtue of the Kshatriyas (warriors).”4 

The relativity of Dharma in Hinduism marks a definite difference between 
it and Buddhism, as Richard Gombrich emphasized: “I do not see how one 
could exaggerate the importance of the Buddha’s ethicisation of the world, 
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which I regard as a turning point in the history of civilisation.”*! In fact, Brah- 
man ethics relates to a large extent to the position of birth, that is, to one’s 
own Dharma. On the other hand, the Buddha, according to Gombrich, eth- 
icizes not only the act, but also the intention. Instead of proper behavior, he 
demanded proper motivation to a certain extent. But intention can no longer 
be understood as relative. In Buddhism, an intention is good or bad, whether 
one is a Brahman or a casteless person. Thus, the relativity of the Dharma is 
the special feature of Hinduism that should be grasped. It is possible only 
because the individual social groups tacitly agree that ethics or Dharmas can 
be mutually exchanged. In other words, the principle of the relativity of the 
Dharma is higher than a claim to absoluteness. This principle, as will be shown, 
is expressed as a social sense in patterns of thought as well as in customary 
forms of behavior. 

The Dharma in its relativity explains the versatility of Hinduism, but it 
does not define it as religion, since it is accepted conceptually only in certain 
Brahman-influenced circles. The same holds for other concepts that are always 
cited to define the “religion” of Hinduism. Robert Charles Zaehner’s influ- 
ential 1962 book, Hinduism, begins with the assertion: “Brahman—dharma— 
moksha—samsara—karma: these are the key concepts of classical Hinduism.” 
But, in the first section of Mircea Eliade’s equally impressive monograph on 
Yoga, we read: “Four basic and interdependent concepts, four ‘kinetic ideas,’ 
bring us directly to the core of Indian spirituality. They are karma, maya [il- 
lusion], nirvana [release], and yoga.”** But those terms are also important for 
Buddhism and Jainism. Moreover, their selection is limited: veda (sacred 
knowledge) is lacking, as are bhakti (devotion), pia (divine service), yajna 
(sacrifice), and avatara (incarnation.) 

Thus, definitions of Hinduism tend to be lengthy and ramified. It cannot 
be otherwise because—as Heinrich von Stietencron in particular has often 
shown>*—in India, we are dealing with various religions that belong to one 
geographically definable cultural space, influence one another, and sometimes 
overlap, but that often differ considerably from one another in their founders, 
holy writings, doctrines, divine worlds, rituals, languages, historical conditions, 
and supporters. Only when there is a convergence of several of these criteria, 
however, can a religious community be recognized and a religion defined— 
regardless of whether one speaks of the development of religions, their indi- 
vidual or social effects, or their nature, or classifies them phenomenologically, 
symbolically, or theoretically.** In any case, in terms of history and religion, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam have more in common with each other than 
the religions of Indian tribal groups and Brahmanism or the reform Hinduism 


in the big cities. 
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Nevertheless, Hinduism is counted as one of the world religions. With 
more than 663 million followers, it even forms the third largest religious de- 
nomination—after Christianity (1.67 billion) and Islam (881 million) and be- 
fore Buddhism (312 million) and Judaism (18.4 million). But these 1995 es- 
timates are controversial and still rely on the British census method, that is, 
they count all religions as Hinduism that cannot win acceptance as another 
acknowledged religion of India. For a long time, it was also common practice 
to explain traditions based mainly on Brahman Sanskrit texts as the “foun- 
dation” of Hinduism, and everything else as deviations or modernizations. 
Particularly in the early colonial period, religious events that often seemed 
strange (the marriage of children, the burning of widows) and objects (so- 
called idols) were explained by Brahmans who were expert in written and oral 
sources. Thus the impression emerged that the religion of this priestly class 
was the reference point for all other religions in Southern Asia. 

This appears especially in the evaluation of the status of the Veda for def- 
initions of Hinduism.** These texts were first handed down orally, and were 
later fixed in writing. The Indologist and scholar of religion Brian K. Smith 
defines it thus: “Hinduism is the religion of those humans who create, per- 
petuate, and transform traditions with legitimizing reference to the authority 
of the Veda.”°” No doubt, the Veda plays an important role for Brahmans and 
population groups that employ Brahman priests or live in an area dominated 
by Brahmans. It is considered a source of revealed truth that is a source of 
religious merit, and all other sacred knowledge as well as moral behavior (ac- 
cording to dharma) can be derived from it. Finally, the Veda is considered by 
many non-Brahman classes as exemplary, so that other texts are also called 
Veda. The Natyasastra, a kind of “textbook of dances,” is named the fifth Veda, 
even though professionally, in the old texts female dancers (nazi) are also pros- 
titutes and certainly do not belong to Brahman circles.°* Most Indians today 
merely pay lip service to the Veda and have no regard for the contents of the 
texts; or else they learn it only symbolically or condensed in the form of the 
Gayatri hymns.* 

The authority of the Veda is also often disputed. Buddhism, Jainism, Sikh- 
ism, and other Indian religions owe their identity not least to separation from 
the Veda and from the Brahmans. Other religious groups, which are not rec- 
ognized as independent religions, also reject the Veda, even though they wor- 
ship the gods of the Vedic and Hinduistic pantheon. A song addressed to 
Krsna is thought to bring a hundred times more merit than a Vedic sacrifice. 
Thus, the authority of the Veda can hardly be called a touchstone of being 
Hindu, as Brian K. Smith attempts to show.*! According to his definitions, 
for example, the saints Kabir and Ramanandi (see table 4) may not be called 
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Hindu, for they neither acknowledge the Veda nor accept Brahmans as reli- 
gious authorities. 

It is certainly exaggerated to represent Hinduism as a delusion, but there 
is Hinduism as a habitus and a socioreligious system of meaning with differing 
positions. Thus, it should always be clearly indicated which groups of persons 
or which trend of the Hindu religion is meant. Of course, Christianity also 
has more variety than commonality: Early Christianity, ascetic monasticism, 
Mariolatry, papal and sacramental Catholicism, reformed Protestantism, free- 
church Christianity, evangelism, liberation theology, feminist theology—all 
these trends and movements are so distinct that commonalities can hardly be 
recognized. Nevertheless, they all appeal to one founder (Jesus), one text (the 
Bible), one name of the religion (Christianity), and ove symbol (the Cross). 
For the religions of so-called Hinduism such agreements cannot be deter- 
mined. In India, one talks of paths (marga), doctrines (mata, vada), philoso- 
phies (darsana), or traditions (sampradaya) that are different, but equal in prin- 
ciple, rather than of one common religion. But most Indians (including 
Christians) have no problem belonging to or following various “paths” at the 
same time. Therefore, the individual cults, sects, philosophies, and theistic 
systems are not different religions—as von Stietencron portrayed them®’—but 
rather cognitive systems or socioreligious institutions of a society that has 
reached an understanding in principle about the interchangeability and identity 
of the systems of belief. A “Hindu” can be a Brahman ritualist in the life-cycle 
ritual, an Advaitin philosophically, a devotionalist (Bhakta) in terms of prac- 
tice, and a Ganesa-worshipper in his popular religion. “Privately, he can be a 
tantric worshipper of the gods, and a Saiva, and Vedic in his social intercourse,” 
as a well-known poem puts it. Or, like many Newar subcastes in Nepal, he 
can be a Hindu and a Buddhist at the same time.®* This regular identification 
of various forms of belief is the special feature of so-called Hinduism! 

Thus, Hinduism can be delineated not so much by its doctrines as by its 
religious practices and organizations, and this is true from the start: Brahmans 
who became Buddhists did not change their social status or usually their re- 
ligious status either. The primary principle of Indian religiosity is not to be 
sought in beliefs, doctrines, or rituals, but rather in the socioreligious organi- 
zation. Thus, if there is a common feature for all of India, it is the caste system. 
Of course, this is rejected by Reform Hindus or Hindu “sects,” but these groups 
too are mostly organized according to the same norms: a restriction of the 
possible candidates for marriage by genealogical criteria and, to a lesser extent, 
professional restrictions. Even if social groups themselves are not organized as 
castes, the majority treats them as such. Even tourists form a kind of caste in 
the system of categories of many Indians: the Mlecchas. Indians can adhere 
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to various socioreligious systems, but can belong to only one caste or subcaste. 
Thus, one can normally become a Hindu not as an individual, by conversion, 
but rather through a process relating to the entire social group.®° So, one is 
Hindu primarily by birth, not by a profession of faith; one can believe anything 
and yet call himself a Hindu. Even for a Christian or Muslim woman who 
marries a Hindu, circumventing this rule is possible only with the help of the 
Identificatory Habitus. American followers of Hare-Krishna sects are barely 
allowed into previously existing Hindu temples; but in India they may build 
their own Krishna Temple and call themselves Hindus. 

Even on the “dogmatic” side, belonging to a Hindu religious community 
is linked with traits of birth. This is explained in a text from the second half 
of the eleventh century, the Somagsambhtpaddhati. This Saiva ritual text in- 
cludes a conversion ritual (Jingoddhara), with which one becomes a follower of 
Siva and attains salvation. In this ritual, the essential thing is to obliterate the 
traits (/izga) acquired through previous Karma at birth from followers of non- 
Saiva religious traditions or schools, by wiping out all merit accumulated in 
past births through the consecration (diksa). The list of non-Saiva religious 
traditions includes Buddhists, Jains, followers of the Vedas, Bhagavan or Visnu 
worshippers, Saktas, astrologers (Jyotisa), Pasupatas, materialists (Carvaka), 
Vedantins, and followers of other philosophical schools of thought.®” As Hein- 
rich von Stietencron has explained,®* this list is remarkable in three respects: 
(1) Buddhism and Jainism are not treated differently from other schools of 
thought; (2) Saivism, Vaisnavism, and other so-called “Hindu” groups do not 
appear together as one community; (3) religious and philosophical schools of 
thought are not separated.®? There are only various paths (more or less related 
to birth) that lead to salvation. 

So, “Hinduism” is nothing more than a collective term for certain religions, 
religious communities, and socioreligious systems that fulfill the following five 
criteria: (1) they emerged or spread on the South Asian subcontinent; (2) their 
social organization is characterized essentially by special rules of descent and 
marriage (the so-called caste system); (3) Vedic-Brahmanic values, rituals, and 
myths dominated (originally); (4) a manifestation of Siva, Visnu, Devi, Rama, 
Krsna, or Ganega is worshipped as god or divine force, or is at least not ex- 
plicitly rejected; (5) an Identificatory Habitus prevails, closely connected with 
a salvation linked to descent, derived from the ancient Indian sacrifice, but 
which has broken with that to a large extent. I am aware that this is a tepid 
definition. Yet, definitions do not conclude the work, but constitute a summary 
and a program. Thus, in what follows, this definition is to be tested against 
empirical material. Of course, because of this definition, special attention must 
be directed to the socioreligious and Vedic-Brahmanic aspects. 
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Hindu Religions and Hindu Religiosity 


Examined closely, Hinduism consists of three Hindu religions and four forms 
of Hindu religiosity, which can occur in all Hindu religions. (For the sake of 
simplicity, I shall use the term Hinduism from now on for the totality of the 
Hindu religions and their religious forms.) The main criterion for defining the 
first group is the question of whether membership or affiliation based on so- 
cioreligious criteria can be discerned. Only then do I speak of a “Hindu reli- 
gion,” while the forms of Hindu religiosity include modes of religious activity 
in the Hindu religions. I call the first two Hindu religions “basis religions”; 
the third category includes founded religions. By “basis religion,” I mean the 
fact that from birth on, one out of every nine Indians belongs to at least one, 
but usually both these Hindu religions, even if he doesn’t practice religion (like 
most Europeans and North Americans who are born into Christianity but are 
not observant). Belonging to a religion is seldom a question of choice, and the 
“imprinting” of a definite religious type happens early in life; Indian scholars 
were aware of this when they described origin based on birth as an essential 
feature (/inga) of the school of thought—as shown by the previously discussed 
Somasambhtpaddhati texts. On the other hand, membership in one of the 
founded religions is usually a matter of choice. One belongs to them as an 
alternative or in addition to the basis religion; only in exceptional cases is one 
born into them. 


1. Hindu Religions 


1.1. Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism: a polytheistic, ritualistic, priestly re- 
ligion that has spread over almost all of South Asia, centered on extended 
family domestic rituals and sacrificial rituals and an appeal to a corpus of Vedic 
texts as an authority. This religion is the center of nearly all discourse on 
Hinduism (including the present one) for two reasons: (1) it fulfills many 
common criteria for the definition of “religion”: “canonical” texts (Veda), a 
unifying, sometimes holy language (Sanskrit), visible membership (the sacred 
thread), a common priesthood (Brahmans); and (2) in many regions of India, 
it is the dominant religion into which the non-Brahman population groups 
strive to assimilate. Because of its extensive and uniform textual traditions, 
many common features can still be discerned in domestic rituals (birth, initi- 
ation, marriage, death), worship of supreme gods (especially Siva, Visnu, Devi, 
Rama, Krsna, Ganeéga, or a manifestation of them) in house and temple, pil- 
grimages, holidays, vows, food, the holiness of the cow, and others. Yet, none 
of these elements is exclusive to Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism, since almost 
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all Hindus, even Brahmans, also belong to another religious community or 
practice the rituals and holidays of at least one more religion, which is dis- 
tinctive only because it usually has non-Brahman priests. These are: 

1.2. Folk religions and religions of social communities (subcastes, castes, 
tribes); Hindu folk or tribal religions.” polytheistic, sometimes animistic reli- 
gions with an emphasis on the locality, community, caste-inclusive celebrations 
or forms of worship, and predominantly countless oral texts in the local lan- 
guage. In many cases, these religions have their own priests, most worship only 
regional deities (in the village or among a subcaste—kuladevata, gramadevata; 
e.g., Khandoba, Aiyanar, Pigamai), whose myths of origin are linked with the 
place of worship, and their own pantheon, which usually also includes spirits 
or deified heroes. Humans can often be possessed by these gods or spirits. 
From the perspective of Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism, the forms of worship 
are considered impure in many cases, and so the folk religion is quite often in 
tension with Brahmanic Hinduism. In the so-called folk Hinduism,” folk 
forms of Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism are usually combined with aspects 
of folk religions. 

1.3. Founded religions: usually ascetic, often anti-Brahmanic, occasionally 
proselytizing, salvation religions with monastic communities and a basic corpus 
of texts of the founder. Buddhism, Jainism, and Sikhism were such founded 
religions, but they withdrew from the authority of the Veda and the Brahman 
priests so early and so clearly in terms of organization by shaping their own 
canon that they were able to mold an identity as separate religions. 

Three distinct subgroups can be defined by form of organization and geo- 
graphical sphere of influence: 

(1.3.1) Sectarian religions.’ for example, Vaisnava sects (Srivaisnava, Pan- 
caratra, Ramanandi, Naga, Tyagi, among others), Saiva sects (Dasanami, Natha, 
Pasupata, Kapalika, Aghori, among others). 

(1.3.2) Syncretically founded religions: Hindu-Islamic (Sikhism with Udasis, 
Kabirpanthis), Hindu-Buddhist (Newar-Buddhism), and Hindu-Christian 
mixed religions like the (ethical) Neohinduism (Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, 
Ramakrsna, and Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, Theosophical Society, and 
other, or even Hindu-influenced religious forms of Christianity (Dalit theol- 
ogy) and Islam (Kabir or Indian Sufism partially influenced by Yoga). 

(1.3.3) Founded, proselytizing religions, “Guru-ism’: religious groups origi- 
nating in India, but also widespread in the West, founded by charismatic per- 
sons (Gurus) with a corpus of esoteric writings of the Gurus predominantly 
in English: Maharishi Mahesh Yogi and Transcendental Meditation, Satya Sai 
Baba and the Satya Sai Federation, Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada and 
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ISKCON, Guru Maharaj Ji and the Divine Light Mission, Rajneesh Chandra 
Mohan and the Sannyasi movement in Poona, etc. 


Dividing Hinduism into three Hindu religions is a categorization found in 
India itself. It corresponds with the subdivision of ritual practices into Vedic 
(vaidika), village and folk religions ( gramya), and sectarian (agama or tantra).” 
The following religious forms, on the other hand, are oscillating strands of 
religious activity, but are not religions. 


2. Forms of Hindu Religiosity 


2.1. Ritualism: frequently lavish rituals, usually performed with the assis- 
tance of priests. Alongside the Vedic-Brahmanic domestic and sacrificial rit- 
ualism, which includes high and low traditional temple ritualism and caste 
ritualism, forms of Tantrism must also be included. 

2.2. Spiritualism: intellectualistic, sometimes atheistic salvation doctrines, 
whose main objective is one’s own individual liberation, without necessarily 
requiring solid religious organizational forms or rituals, but often a guiding 
spiritual teacher (Guru). This form of religion is characteristic, for example of 
Advaitavedanta, Kashmir Saivism, Saivasiddhanta, Neovedanta, and modern, 
esoteric Guruism, as well as some sorts of Tantrism. 

2.3. Devotionalism: usually a pastoral, rapt, often mystical worship of a god 
(and his female consort) with songs and mythological texts. This form of 
religion, practiced by nearly all castes and especially by women, does not de- 
mand sacrifice, ritualism, or knowledge, so much as heart, poetry, musicality, 
or dance. Priests are not necessarily required for the encounter with god. This 
form of religion is found mainly in Bhakti religiosity, Krsnaism (the sects of 
Nimbarka, Visnusvami, Radhavallabhi, Mahanubhaus), or the festive celebra- 
tion of many ceremonies as divine games (/i/a, khe/a). 

2.4. Heroism: a polytheistic form of religiosity rooted in militaristic tradi- 
tions, with deification upon the death of the hero, special death cults (including 
widow-burning), and features of martyrdom, rituals of robbery (marriage by 
abduction), plundering, or war, public celebrations, and a manifestly heroic 
ethos and code of honor (virya) whose sources are often the Mahabharata or 
Ramayana epics. Examples of this are Ramaism, the religious orders of militant 
Yogis, or parts of political Hinduism. The deifying worship of Gurus also fits 
in here when the latter are extolled more for their (alleged) heroism than for 


their teachings. 


Hindu forms of religiosity and Hindu religions do not exist in an unalloyed 
form. Sometimes the differences are even smaller than the common features. 
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Thus, both Bhakti religiosity and Tantric ritualism, in their emphasis on a 
devoted proximity to god, are forms of devotionalism, and thus they grant the 
aspect of god’s grace a similarly large scope; but Tantric ritualism maintains 
the tension between Siva and Sakti, which Bhakti devotionalism seeks to re- 
solve.”4 Or “self-surrender, asceticism” (¢yaga) is an important criterion of piety 
in Hindu religions, which is commonly to be found in Tantric ritualism, Bhakti 
devotionalism, and epic heroism. Consequently, asceticism and piety are in all 
above-mentioned forms of Hindu religiosity. 

These forms of Hindu religiosity were also differentiated within India. 
Thus the first three forms (2.1-3) are the three classical paths (marga) to 
salvation acknowledged by Brahmans as equivalent, that is, the path of action 
and of sacrifice (karmamarga), the path of knowledge (yianamarga), and the 
path of (devotional) participation (44ak¢imarga), these must be joined by a path 
of honor and heroism (viryamarga). The concept of “Tantra” is also used in 
India as a ritualistic form of religiosity within Hinduism and Buddhism, but 
not as a term for religion. It is typical for the relativity of the paths to salvation 
of Hindu religions that no one way of salvation has been accepted as strictly 
obligatory—as, for example, the path of internal purification in Buddhism (Pali 
visuddhimagga). 

The forms of religiosity can also be applied to the social segments of the 
classes of a Brahmanic social order. Thus, ritualism and spiritualism belong to 
the world of priests and ascetics, between whom a certain tension exists—as 
we shall see. In ancient Indian terminology, both forms of religion were as- 
cribed to the realm of the drabman, the absolute, embodied by the Brahmans 
and the priestly aristocracy, the devotionalism of the common people (v75) 
embodied by the businessman (wvaisya), and the heroism of the world of po- 
litical and military rule (Asatra) to the class of the Ksatriyas.”> From the Brah- 
manic perspective, there is only one valid hierarchy:’° brahman, ksatra, vis, after 
which the status of peasant and slave does not even occur. But the forms of 
religiosity are not corporate forms of religion. Spiritualism is found among 
merchants as well (and perhaps even more), just as there is heroism among 
Brahmans. 

With all the love for order and classifying, Indians do not see these bound- 
aries as exclusive. There are few struggles between devotionalists and heroists 
over the right form of divine worship. They are considered equal in principle. 
One reason is that, for most Hindus, the highest is an emptiness to be filled, 
to which there are several exchangeable and basically equal paths; otherwise, 
it would not be the highest.” This highest, whether God or the absolute, can 
be stretched or compressed so that it includes everything or everything is con- 
tained in it. Thus, for example, the goddess Kali can be worshipped without 
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any problem as a frightening goddess with a thrust-out and blood-smeared 
tongue or as a concerned, gracious mother, or can be adored as a loving 
consort.” 


Great and Little Hinduism 


Alongside the classifications mentioned above, the division of Hindu religions 
according to criteria of geographical spread, theistic orientation, forms of tra- 
dition, or their historical emergence is possible and meaningful. The distinc- 
tion, for example, between great and little traditions is customary. “Great (or 
high) Traditions” are understood as Sanskritic, Brahmanic, largely homoge- 
neous Hinduism that extends over all of South Asia (thus, Hindu Religion 1.1 
and parts of 1.3 according to the previous classification); on the other hand, 
folk religions (1.2) and sects are interpreted as “Little Traditions.” This dis- 
tinction goes back to two influential social scientists. In 1952, M. N. Srinivas 
separated “Sanscritic Hinduism” or “All-India and Peninsular Hinduism” from 
regional and local, village Hinduism; and two years later, Robert Redfield 
introduced the distinction between “Great” and “Little Traditions.””? Such a 
distinction is also found in traditional India, where there is a separation be- 
tween “shastric” (referring to the sastra, the Vedic-Brahmanic doctrine) and 
“laukik” (referring to /oka, this world) or between a superordinate Dharma and 
a local Dharma (dharma and desadharma, marga and desi).*° The disadvantage 
of such divisions is that very different criteria for classifying “Great” or “Little” 
traditions are used: caste (high-caste and low-caste Hinduism), language (San- 
skrit and folk languages), regional spread (city and village or supra-regionality 
and regionality), or religion (high religion and popular religion, high gods and 
local gods). But only the Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism can really claim the 
title of “Great Tradition,” when it is used to establish common notions of a 
high culture (standard texts, priesthood, supreme gods, etc.). 

Such notions often rely on a more or less veiled nineteenth-century evo- 
lutionism, when it was assumed that religions undergo a maturing, which 
includes purging them of irrationality and demonism. ‘Typologies of religion 
are seldom free of evolutionary thinking and belief in progress, including Social 
Darwinist thought, which maintains that the “better” religion drives out the 
“worse,” or—vice versa—an original “pure” form of religion becomes “impure” 
through historical development (the theory of decadence). Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel’s Religious History as the Unfolding of Spirit, Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing’s The Education of the Human Race, and Auguste Comte’s Introduction 
to Positive Philosophy are famous examples of the evolutionist philosophies of 
history, which find their counterparts in the ethnological theories of Edward B. 
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Tylor, Hubert Spencer, James George Frazer, and Pater Wilhelm Schmidt. 
Even Max Weber is not free of evolutionist notions, and assumes that rational 
economic behavior drives out magic and even religion; or, where this has 
not been the case, as in India and China, economic development has been 
impeded. 

The currently widespread notion that religion is a preliminary stage to a 
rational, scientific worldview, with more freedom, is also a form of evolution- 
ism. But these kinds of evaluations are anachronistic, basically lagging behind 
the Enlightenment and Romanticism. With Johann Gottfried Herder and 
even more with Friedrich Schleiermacher, it was possible to discover parallels 
in the history of religions and to emphasize the unique qualities of individual 
religions and forms of religion. Christianity’s claim to absoluteness could be- 
come open to dispute. The critique of natural religion (re/igio naturalis), a 
religion of reason, which forms the basis of all individual religions, also rejected 
the doctrine of stages of religions and religious forms (yet allowing the emer- 
gence of religious studies), even if Herder saw the childhood of mankind re- 
alized in India, and thus encouraged the Romantics’ sentimental image of 
India, which is still in evidence today. 

Hence, the paradigm of great and little traditions is problematic if it in- 
terprets religious parallelism as evolutionism. But superstition does not give 
way to belief, “magic” to religion, spirits to gods, textless religions to text-based 
religions. These forms of religion still exist beside one another. The high or 
great tradition of Sanskritic Hinduism is by no means the older, higher, or 
purer form of religion. It is just as “demonic,” “magical,” and textless as the 
little tradition of popular Hinduism is theistic, religious, and textual. Despite 
all differences, both levels should not be understood as separate religions, but 
rather as variants that presuppose and complement one another in a constant 
process of expansion and dynamism.*! The extent of the distortion that over- 
emphasizes the textual aspect may be measured by the notion of an Indian 
writing a description of Christianity using only biblical exegesis. 

Thus, Sanskritic Hinduism and Hindu folk religion are in a constant pro- 
cess of adaptation and demarcation. This elucidates the process of Sanskriti- 
zation first described by M. N. Srinivas.’ Non-Brahman population groups 
accept the customs of Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism (vegetarianism, cow 
worship, etc.) in order to attain a higher status. But this process is not one- 
sided. If a previously non-Hindu divinity acquires a Sanskrit name and is 
worshipped according to a purely Brahmanic ritual, this can happen from “be- 
low,” in order to enhance the status of the divinity in question and its circle of 
worshippers (Sanskritization, Ksatriyasization, Brahmanization), or from 
“above,” in order to take in a population group and a cult (inclusivism).*? There 
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are also cultural processes leading to the expansion of the Brahmanic-Sanskritic 
religion into non-Brahman communities, the parochialization®* (communal- 
ism), regionalization, popularization, and trivialization of Sanskrit Hinduism, 
or politicization and Westernization. In all cases, mixtures have taken place 
whose result can be understood only from the assumption of two base religions 
(1.1 to 1.2 in the classifications above). It is these cultural processes of social 
dominance and dynamics that characterize Hinduism more than its doctrines 
or practices. 

The division of Hindu religions by gods (e.g., Vaisnavism, Saivism, Sak- 
tism)** emphasizes theistic forms of worship. Henotheism is a controversial term 
coined by Max Miiller (1823-1900), one of the founders of religious studies 
as an academic discipline and a highly respected Veda scholar of his time. It 
refers to the preferred worship of a single divinity in a polytheistic context. 
Aside from the fact that there is hardly any polytheism without henotheism, 
it is unwarranted to limit henotheist variants only to Siva, Visnu, and the 
goddess. In terms of religious dissemination, we can also talk about Krsnaism, 
GaneSgaism, or Ramaism. The same is true for the worship of prominent re- 
gional gods. It is also questionable whether the simple preference for Siva in 
certain sects (e.g., Pasupatas or Lingayats) and in certain stories of the gods is 
enough to classify them as a common religious trend, even as Saivism. 

A division of Hindu religions by texts (Vedism, Brahmanism, epic Hin- 
duism) is meaningful only if there is a simultaneous recognition of the danger 
that the canonic, written portion is usually valued more highly than the un- 
written. Therefore, in part, Jainism and Sikhism, with their canonic writings, 
have been granted the status of separate religions, even though they originally 
had essentially no more adherents than the sects of the Ramanandis. Moreover, 
since the Veda was not fixed in writing for a long time, it may be better to talk 
of canonic texts instead of writings. The excessive emphasis on text-based 
religions, a result of the theological and exegetical tradition of Christianity and 
its respect for philology, can be properly understood only if we have the phil- 
osophical systems and traditions of teaching in mind. Yet, the Hindu religions 
rely as much on written texts as on oral traditions, which have begun to be 
studied only recently, and on a religious practice that is hardly reflected in 
texts. 


Continuity and Change 


Even though the Hindu religions constantly change and intersect in these 
processes, it is appropriate to combine them into epochs. For even if each 
occurring religious form has a lasting effect, quite often even to the present, 
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Hindu religions and Hindu religiosity change with every new period in a way 
that goes beyond a simple expansion of their pantheon or a shift in ideology. 
We can speak of a paradigm change that determines every successive epoch by 
heralding new conceptions of life and the world, new gods, goals of salvation, 
forms of worship, or priests. 

Despite all the invoked continuity, this religious change does not originate 
only in the whim of the Brahmans, but usually has socioeconomic, historical, 
political, climatic, or geographic causes. The history of religions, which ne- 
glects such changes and concentrates only on the history of ideas, tends to 
underestimate historical transitions and revivals and to avoid the problem of 
dating. Indeed, it turns out that, even the comparatively widely accepted di- 
visions of epochs of European history with its tripartite division into ancient, 
medieval, and modern history, by overestimating the short-lived political and 
military history of events, cannot appropriately grasp the /ong-zerm effects of 
certain social and even everyday religious structures; but creeping changes of 
religions can be understood and dated historically. What matters in the reli- 
gious history of India are not only the big events or hard, comparatively well- 
documented facts (e.g., changes of regimes, landowning, war, and temple 
building), but also soft, symbolic facts (e.g., symbolic wills and testaments, 
changes in values, styles). This is the only way that history can be grasped, 
which does not get much attention because it is overwhelmed or neglected by 
the great Sanskritic tradition: the history of women, the peripheral and illit- 
erate population, as well as the history of everyday life or non-Brahman norms 
and notions of value. 

Epochs are delineations to sort historical material for a specific purpose. 
They also encourage us to misjudge developments that are inconvenient to our 
argument, and are thus also always pre-judgments. Hence, the division of 
Indian history into ancient, medieval, and modern is a projection of the Eu- 
ropean scheme onto Indian circumstances,** which underestimates other, 
equally significant caesuras, such as the rise of Buddhism or the influence of 
Islam. For this reason alone, periodizations should not be rigid. But they do 
not exist without a reason: The influences of Muslim or British hegemony in 
India are unmistakable and mark momentous cleavages, even in terms of 
religion. 

Yet, even politically and economically decisive events, such as the decline 
of the Mughal empire or the distinctive influence of Islam in North and South 
India, do not always entail serious and sweeping religious change. Instead, in 
times of crisis, religious structures hold their own. Therefore, subtle periodi- 
zations of historians are useful only in a limited way for the specific periodi- 
zations in religious history discussed here. 
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The history of religions must try to link religious changes to historically 
significant events, even if reliable dating is hardly possible for large periods in 
the history of India. Text datings are uncertain because information about 
authors is lacking or is legendary. Inscriptions—with the exception of the Ago- 
kan inscriptions—are only moderately productive for the history of religions. 
And for Hinduism, until the Gupta time, there are few archaeological or art 
historical objects, and even if these become more extensive, the relation be- 
tween objects and texts is extremely problematic to establish. Moreover, the 
problems of dating in Hindu folk religions are nearly insoluble because there 
is no periodization for them. Finally, even ironclad changes in the history of 
religions appear tentative because of the great distances and regional power 
constellations. For example, Bhakti devotionalism emerged in the sixth to sev- 
enth centuries in the south, but appears in the north only with a “delay” of a 
few centuries. Or: in Nepal, burning widows was legally forbidden only in 
1927, a century later than in India. 

It is no accident that the fundamentally ahistorical history of mentalities 
has fallen into disrepute in European historiography. But, for India, the thesis 
of a long-term, almost unchangeable Hinduism is still maintained.*” In most 
cases, change is always seen as coming from outside: from the Indo-Aryans, 
Muslims, British, tourists. As frequently asserted, without any solid proof, the 
culture of the Indus valley perished not from internal causes, but because it 
could not withstand a supposed superiority of tribes speaking an Indo-Aryan 
dialect. The racist undercurrent in this theory of the superiority of the Aryans 
(arya) originates in the nineteenth century. But this immigration thesis can 
explain neither the great socio-ritual and material differences between the cul- 
tures in the west (Indus valley) and the Ganges plain nor the continuing ex- 
istence of the Dravidian language remnants in the north.** It is conceivable 
that instead of these, an indigenous, Dravidian culture in the north did not 
fall victim to an assumed genocide, but rather assimilated the language and 
culture of the immigrant tribes by a slow process of acculturation and infiltra- 
tion that has not yet been studied.*? Nor was Buddhism driven out of the land 
of its emergence, even if in many places it was dealt a deathblow by Muslim 
conquerors. 

Such a perspective can be partially traced back to the uncritical acceptance 
of the Brahmanic thesis of a holistic society and an eternal, always renewed 
sociocosmic order, which is without beginning and without end (anddi).* The 
Identificatory Habitus understands history mainly as repetition and extension 
of what is always the same and is thus interested less in breaks and epochal 
boundaries; it mitigates the “fear of history,” as Mircea Eliade”! has called the 
ephemerality of events. 
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Thus, there is continuity in India over long but not unbroken periods. The 
following quotation could be contemporary, but it comes from the Persian 
traveler in India al-Birani (973-1048): “They call them mleccha, 1.e., impure, 
and forbid having any connection with them, be it by intermarriage or any 
other kind of relationship, or by sitting, eating, and drinking with them, be- 
cause thereby, they think, they would be polluted. They consider as impure 
anything which touches the fire and the water of a foreigner; and no household 
can exist without these two elements.”°*? This shows how the criterion of purity 
with regard to conjugality and commensality is preserved throughout the ep- 
ochs. The same is true of asceticism or the cyclical understanding of time and 
nature. Vedic elements, for example, are also preserved in the life-cycle rites 
of passage. Nevertheless, the differences between Hinduism and the Vedic 
religion are greater than their common features. It is even more meaningless 
to state that, since prehistoric times, goddesses, Siva, the phallus, or the tree 
were objects of cult worship in India,?> when the only source for the assumed 
tree worship is the image of a man kneeling before a tree on an Indus valley 
seal.*4 

It is just as problematic to see change as evolutionary. Between drahman as 
the highest principle and the god Brahman (usually, the nominative form 
Brahma is used), there is a linguistic relationship and a historical sequence, 
but when Gustav Mensching talks of the “development from a first stage of 
material related power to the immaterial, purely spiritual absolute being,”®> he 
grants a higher rank to the spiritual, which superseded the earlier, more prim- 
itive forms of religion. This shows the evolutionism and theological rationalism 
of the nineteenth century mentioned above, which devalues the religious ex- 
perience vis-a-vis knowledge (of God). We still read that the Brahmana texts 
reflect a magical image of the world, which was superseded by the allegedly 
philosophical perspective of the Upanisads, as if there were not still a “magical” 
image of the world alongside a “philosophical” one in India. History, even the 
history of religions, has no destination. Only the people who want to see 
history in a specific way have destinations. 


2. Historical Foundations 


EPOCHS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS’ 


I divide the development of the Hindu religion into six epochs and fourteen 
historical periods (see table 1). These include basic political, social, or eco- 
nomic changes, inasmuch as they affect religious changes. 


First Epoch: Prevedic Religions (until ca. 1750 B.C.) 


The historical material of these epochs originates in Neolithic and Chalkolithic 
settlements all over the subcontinent and in all cultures of the original inhab- 
itants of India, the Mundas and Dravidas, as well as the highly developed 
urban cultures of Harappa, Mohenjo-Dara, and other settlements in the area 
of the Indus River and the outlying areas often called Harappa or the Indus 
Valley civilization. 

All that is preserved from the early Stone Age settlements are stone weap- 
ons as well as painted and unpainted Ochre-Colored Ware (OCW), or Ochre- 
Painted Pottery, OPP) with copper and bronze ornaments. Practically nothing 
is known about religious life. However, it is known that corpses were burned. 
The worship of mother deities and trees is generally accepted, but is not proved. 
The religions of the early Stone Age cultures at the mountains on the border 
with Persia and Baluchistan were characterized by hunting, but from about 
3000 B.c. also by agriculture, perhaps occasionally even with an agricultural 
surplus, as indicated by evidence of a voluminous grain storage, and by keeping 
herds of cattle, sheep, or goats. 

The Indus Valley culture (ca. 2500-1500 B.c.) had developed complex urban 
arrangements of up to 40,000 inhabitants, irrigation systems, houses and for- 
tresses of baked, standard-shaped bricks, as well as paved, right-angled streets. 
They probably relied on a corporate social order led by theocratic elites. We 
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TABLE 1 


Epochs of Religious History 


First epoch Ton?s0ec, Prevedic Religions 

Second epoch 1750-500 B.c. Vedic Religions 
1750-1200 B.c. Early Vedic Period 
from 1200 B.c. Middle Vedic Period 
from 850 B.c. Late Vedic Period 

Third epoch 500 B.c.—200 B.c. Ascetic Reformism 

Fourth epoch 200 8.c.-1100 a.p. Classical Hinduism 
from 200 B.c. Preclassical Hinduism 
from 300 a.p. Golden Age 
from 650 A.D. Late Age 

Fifth epoch 1100-1850 a.p. Sects of Hinduism, Islamic-Hindu 

syncretism 
Sixth epoch From 1850 a.p. Modern Hinduism 


from 1850 a.p. 
from 1950 a.p. 


Neo-Hinduism 


Missionary Hinduism 


can assume that they had trade relations in the Middle East and the present- 
day Gujurat. Divinities are most likely portrayed on pictographic seal inscrip- 
tions and terra-cottas. Certain structures such as the so-called College of 
Priests in Mohenjo-Daro allow us to infer the existence of a widespread priest- 
hood. A portable altar was found in Taxila. The deciphering of the Indus 
writing,’ which has not yet been done, affords hope for a greater decoding of 
this epoch. Until then, not even the identification of some famous images is 
certain: The interpretation of the image of a person possibly sitting on a throne, 
surrounded by animals on a steatite seal from Harappa as Siva or Pasgupati 
(“Lord of the Animals”)* is still speculative, as is the identification of countless 
representations of (possibly pregnant) women or female clay figures as mother 
goddesses. But it can be supposed that animism, demonic cults, fertility cults, 
and the worship of natural forces and mother goddesses determined the relig- 
iosity of this culture, even if these aspects have been obscured by subsequent 
stages of the Hindu religions and can be filtered out only with difficulty.° 
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Second Epoch: Vedic Religion (ca. 1750-500 B.c.) 


From about the middle of the second millennium before Christ, various tribal 
groups of Indo-Iranian cattle nomads from Central Asia or the Near East 
penetrated the northern Punjab, in incursions that were sometimes peaceful 
and sometimes belligerent. They called themselves arya (“Aryans,” literally “the 
hospitable,” from the Vedic arya, “homey, the hospitable”)* but even in the 
Rgveda, arya denotes a cultural and linguistic boundary and not only a racial 
one. Since they could breed horses, it is assumed that they came from Central 
Asia. Because they possessed horse- and ox-drawn chariots and carts, as well 
as copper and later iron weapons,’ the Aryas were probably superior to the 
natives in northern and middle India. But it is not certain whether the decline 
of Indus Valley culture is in fact to be ascribed to the Aryas or to environmental 
damage such as overgrazing or epidemics. The further penetration of the Aryas 
into northwest India and later the Ganges plain as well as the slow transition 
of those seminomads to a settled form of existence—first corrals of wagons, 
then settlements, and finally radial villages with temporary ramparts—ensued 
in several stages.*® 

The immigration thesis has been challenged in recent publications?’ with 
the arguments that (a) none or hardly any specific settlements of the Aryas 
can be proved; (b) skeletal remains indicate no phenotypically distinct features 
of Aryas as opposed to so-called non-Aryas, thus indicating that Arya is not 
a biological or racial demarcation (the light skin pigmentation of the northern 
Indians has nothing to do with Aryan origin, since east of India, light skin 
pigmentation also existed without such racial or linguistic associations);"° 
(c) the language of the Indus Valley seal was already Indo-European;"! (d) the 
painted gray ceramic (see below) and iron can be proved already in the First 
Epoch.’? For these reasons, the so-called migration theory should be revised 
to take account of the premise that the culture of the Aryas relied on slow 
processes of acculturation. This position has been adopted by some Indian 
scholars partly for political motives, to be able to reject the thesis of “Western” 
foreign influence on India. 

One problem remains that cannot be ignored for linguistic and archaeo- 
logical reasons: that from about 1750 B.c. a new culture emerged and spread 
from the northwest, which is called “Vedic” because of its texts, but it cannot 
be known precisely which cultural and historical changes are brought in by 
these “interlopers.” The Finnish historian Asko Parpola in particular has in- 
dicated the obvious discontinuities between the cultures of the Aryas and of 
the Indus Valley inhabitants. Thus, in the excavations of Indus Valley culture, 
neither horses nor wagons were found, while they are mentioned frequently in 
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the Arya texts. The iconographic discontinuities on the seals and earthenware 
are also clear. Moreover, Parpola sees indications that the language of the 
steatite seals belongs to the Dravidian language group (currently including 
Tamil, Kannarese, Telugu): for example, the retroflexive sounds of Sanskrit are 
not to be found in other Indo-European languages. 

The dispute among the various theories about the origin and extraction of 
the Aryas will go on for a long time. In any case, theories of a massive invasion, 
of a cultural or even racial superiority of the Aryas over the resident population 
are untenable. Even the hostile Dasas or Dasyus, who are occasionally de- 
scribed as “dark” or “dark-skinned” in the Rgveda, were probably not in- 
digenous to the Indus Valley, but Indo-Aryan tribes who had immigrated 
before the Vedic Aryas. It is not said that they worshipped false gods, but 
rather that they worshipped the gods falsely. 

The center of the early Vedic period (ca. 1750-1200 B.c.) is in northwest 
India (Indus Valley, Panjab, the Kuru district, Madura, Mahavrsa, etc.). 
Knowledge of this period is based essentially on Books I to IX of the Rgveda'* 
and ancient Iranian sources, for the Aryas left astonishingly little evidence for 
archaeology. The oldest strata of the Rgveda are not familiar with rice culture, 
tigers, elephants, or apes; there is a single mention of the Ganges;'* there are 
no words for bricks, writing, or iron in these texts; there are no cities, the Vedic 
grama (in classical Sanskrit: “village”) is still “wandering pastoral tribe” (Wil- 
helm Rau). Countless struggles took place among the Aryas themselves and 
with the original inhabitants, for many hymns talk of a struggle of the gods 
with dark, demonic Dasas, and one of the main gods is Indra, who is also a 
god of war. The pantheon (see table 16), which is clearly akin to the gods of 
the ancient Iranians and the Greeks as well, knows gods as personifications of 
nature, deified moral principles, and deified forces and demons, but only a few 
“personal” gods emerge, as characteristic of Hinduism. Sacrifice took place in 
the open or in simple sacrifice huts!* with changing sacrificial altars. In these 
sacrifices on altars layered with clay bricks, the preparation of the hallucino- 
genic somage drink’ played a great role for the gods and priests. Animal 
sacrifices and cattle sacrifices were customary, and there were cyclical celebra- 
tions of the full or new moon. Corpses were customarily burned, yet burial 
mounds with urns were also common.'* The priesthood was probably not 
hereditary; hymns were memorized in priestly lineages and their mode of 
chanting was learned. Magic played a conspicuous role in religious life. 

In the middle Vedic period (ca. 1200-850 B.c.), which is recorded primarily 
in Rgveda X,'° the mantras of the Yajurveda and the older Brahmana texts, 
the Aryas are already found in the upper Ganges valley (Paficala, Kuru, in what 


is now western Uttar Pradesh). This is evident in the textual allusions and the 
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gradual advance of the Painted Gray Ware (PGW) typical of middle Vedic 
culture, which was produced with iron. Thus, the tribes became increasingly 
settled. A type of rule appeared that centered on a leader and a professional 
stratification of priests (Brahmans), warriors, shepherds and farmers, and 
craftsmen, with the original inhabitants as enslaved classes. The first forms of 
government also emerged. In the hierarchical order, tribal chieftains and com- 
peting priests ruled the people of the community (v/s). The clans and tribes 
of the Vedic Indians, still linked by kinship, struggled for hegemony; the great 
battle in the Mahabharata epic on the Kuruksetra battlefield is considered a 
late testimony of such a struggle. , 

An increasingly ritualized mode of sacrifice and a magic worldview were 
typical of the form of religion.?° Sacrifice became a single sequence of substi- 
tutions and identifications. Vedic polytheism did live on, but new gods were 
added. Belief in one or several creator gods appeared. While gods in the early 
Vedic time were persuaded to help with prayer or sacrifice, the priests now 
induced the gods to obey the laws to which the sacrifice and the world order 
were subject. This knowledge was possessed only by the priests, who declared 
themselves divinity on earth and the personification of the rahman and called 
themselves 4rahmanas (Brahmans). They became powerful by charging fees 
for sacrifices and by their protected position in tribal life, and their office 
became hereditary; genealogies became necessary. But movements of solitary 
ascetics, originating both inside and outside the community of Vedic Aryas, 
seriously criticized the ritualized way of life.” 

In the late Vedic period (ca. 850-500 B.c.), the Indo-Aryans invaded the 
lower Ganges plain (Videha, the present-day northern Bihar). The tribal strug- 
gles for hegemony went on, but the system of centralized monarchies (jana- 
pada) \ed by a king (rajan) and a limited military and administrative machinery, 
whose main task was to collect taxes and supervise small tributary rulers, also 
appeared. The professional stratification became consolidated as a social order 
in the Varna system. Interregional trade increased. Money was minted, but 
coins were without writing. A new pottery gradually appeared, the Northern 
Black-Painted Ware (NBPW), which was a luxury item and was thus spread 
by trade. 

In the early Upanisads, we find a philosophic epistemological monism based 
on a philosophy of nature in which—as in early Buddhism—life is suffering, 
and consequently the focus is on thoughts of salvation, the doctrine of the 
identity of the cosmos with the individual soul (Brahman-atman doctrine) and 
belief in reincarnation. The mythical and allegorical interpretation of the sac- 
rifice is valued more highly in these ascetic circles than the actual performance 
of ritual. Henceforth, there are two paths to salvation: the path of sacrifice 
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(with Veda study for the Brahmans) and the path of renunciation; but not until 
the next epoch do those ideas, first propounded hesitantly in the secret teach- 
ings (Upanisads), become widespread. 


Third Epoch: Ascetic Reformism (ca. 500-200 B.C.) 
From about 500 B.c., Black-Painted Ware (BPW) is used in northern India 


and the eastern regions where the waves of immigration occurred. The exis- 
tence of several village settlements in the Ganges belt can be proved. Iron 
plows from this time have not been found so far, but iron implements may 
have been necessary to clear the fertile but wooded land of the lower Ganges 
plain and make it arable. The knowledge of techniques important for rice 
growing, sowing, planting, and harvesting, as well as canalization, drainage, 
and terracing also emerged. With the new techniques and improved ecological 
conditions, and possibly with new tools, an agrarian surplus emerged. Ac- 
cording to tradition, this led first to the sixteen great kingdoms (mahdjanapada) 
with urban centers (Pataliputra, Kausambi, Ayodhya, Vaisali, Campa, Kapi- 
lavastu, Avanti, and others). The appearance of writing was probably connected 
with the formation of centers, for progression from the local collection of duties 
by harvest tax collectors to the creation of central tax officers responsible for 
long-term registrations is possible only with the introduction of bookkeeping 
and a corresponding training of elites.2> The hegemonies of Magadha (560- 
325 B.c.) in the eastern Ganges plain and the Mauryan empire (321-181 B.c.) 
in north and central India made the strongest impact. These empires knew 
interregional trade routes, had a self-confident merchant class, a division of 
labor in (hereditary?) professions, a complex administrative machinery, and the 
limited transition from a barter economy to a money economy. The manorial 
system with serfs and slaves, whose protection was ensured against enemy 
raids,** was common, but the territorial mapping of the empires was done only 
by a network of mutual obligations and kinship relations. 

In terms of the history of religions, it is important that, for the first time, 
work was liberated and thus loose associations of workers could be formed 
instead of firm kinship communities.”> Oligarchies, cities, and mainly trade 
“produce” individualism. Max Weber also saw the urban elite as decisive for 
individual and religious rationalization. “Like Jainism, but even more clearly, 
Buddhism presents itself as a product of the time of urban development, of 
urban kingship and the city nobles,” he begins his study of Buddhism.”° The 
Brahmans did continue to hold a monopoly of sacrifice as the path to salvation, 
but economic changes allowed the growing criticism of the brahmanic mode 
of sacrifice to assume a previously unknown form: Ascetic reform movements 
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no longer remained limited to a local sphere of influence. Buddhism and Jain- 
ism, whose organization was initially hardly distinguished from other ascetic 
reform movements (e.g., the Ajivikas),?” are the best examples of that. It is 
noteworthy that the big ascetic groups not only had interregional monastic 
structures, but also sought supporters among tradesmen and merchants, and 
expanded as a result. From the start, Buddhist monks had to beg, preach, and 
regularly (biweekly) form into a loose monastic group. Thus, they could not 
withdraw like other ascetics, as forest-dwellers, living on food they gathered 
themselves, and striving only for salvation in strict self-discipline; for, accord- 
ing to legend, this was the way the historical Buddha tested the limits of 
endurance and dismissed it as unsuitable. Buddhist and Jaina monks needed 
society, and because of the changed socioeconomic relations, society could 
tolerate and care for the monks. 

Exactly why the ascetic reform movements were so successful, why this far- 
reaching change in the worldview occurred which saw life as suffering and 
preached escapism, is obscure. Perhaps it was the depth of the thought itself, 
spread by the rising use of writing, or perhaps famine and economic problems 
also played a role; in any case, the texts do mention poverty and situations of 
crisis (apad) remarkably often. It may also have been only a reaction to the 
new urban culture: The village Brahmans with their ritualism were considered 
conservative and had to conform to the aristocratic culture of the cities. Hence- 
forth, the “village” Brahman competed with the “city” Brahman, occasionally 
the Brahman was even forbidden to enter the city,”* until the cities themselves 
were criticized and the ascetics moved into the wilderness. The ascetic reform 
movements emerged in the cities and fled from them. 

From India to Central Asia, for a long time Buddhism was at least the 
politically favored religion. Archaeological monuments—such as the Stipa of 
Bharhut (170-160 B.c.), the archways of Sanchi, the caves of Ajanta (first 
century B.c.), the Agoka inscriptions or the Buddhist relics on the Silk Road— 
until the first century A.D. are predominantly Buddhist, even if we must keep 
in mind that these stone objects of worship give a one-sided picture of the 
religious landscape, since hardly any statues made of unfired clay or wood 
survive, and many objects were destroyed during the later Islamic conquests. 

Yet, Brahmanism lived on, as did popular Hinduism, as evidenced by the 
countless accompanying figures (e.g., yaksa) on Buddhist reliefs. Emperor 
Asoka (ca. 273-236 B.c.), with his moral rigor, proclaimed in many firm edicts, 
may have become unreasonable, often using his centralized administrative 
structures to suppress popular customs and cults. There were also later in- 
fluences of Greeks, Scythians, and Kushanas (both Central Asian nomads), 
Parthians (Grecophile, Iranian nomads), and finally Huns. Between 327 and 
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325 s.c., Alexander the Great advanced as far as the Indus Valley. On Kushana 
coins—the Central Asian Kushanas dominated northern India from about 78 
(the beginning of the Saka era) until 230 a.p.—representations of Hellenistic, 
Iranian, and Indian deities or rulers are found, in some cases alongside one 
another. The many north Indian kingdoms had acknowledged Greek or Scyth- 
ian overlords. Syncretic cultures developed, mainly in the northwest, where 
people lived according to Iranian mores, Buddhist religion, and with Greek 
art. Thus, the epoch of upheaval is also a time of religious eclecticism and the 
counterreaction to foreign rule. The Hindu religious capacity to conform and 
accept influences of foreign religions was certainly formed at this time and in 
contact with these various external cultures. The Identificatory Habitus de- 
veloped beyond its roots in sacrificial ritual to become a prevailing social 


etiquette. 


Fourth Epoch: Classical Hinduism (ca. 200 B.c.-1100 A.D.) 


At the time of upheaval, many elements of the Vedic religion were lost, and 
so India’s influences show up in other cultures, which relied on maritime trade 
relations with the Roman Empire, Central Asia (from the second century on 
the old caravan roads, from the seventh century, Tibet), and Southeast Asia 
(from the first century 4.p., Malayan Peninsula, then until the fifth century, 
Cambodia, South Vietnam, Indonesia, and Burma). This Indianization and 
partly also Hinduization of other religions took place without military con- 
quests and is therefore considered one of India’s historical achievements by the 
Indologist Wilhelm Rau.?? 

The legacy of the Vedic religion in Hinduism is generally overestimated. 
The influence on the mythology is indeed great, but the religious terminology 
changed considerably:*° all the key terms of Hinduism either do not exist in 
Vedic or have a completely different meaning. The religion of the Veda does 
not know the ethicized migration of the soul with retribution for acts (karma), 
the cyclical destruction of the world, or the idea of salvation during one’s 
lifetime ( jivanmukti; moksa, nirvana); the idea of the world as illusion (maya) 
must have gone against the grain of ancient India, and an omnipotent creator 
god emerges only in the late hymns of the rgveda. Nor did the Vedic religion 
know a caste system, the burning of widows, the ban on remarriage, images 
of gods and temples, Puja worship, Yoga, pilgrimages, vegetarianism, the ho- 
liness of cows, the doctrine of the stages of life (4frama), or knew them only 
at their inception. Thus, it is justified to see a turning point between the Vedic 
religion and Hindu religions. 
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Preclassical Hinduism (ca. 200 B.c. to 300 a.p.) begins with the collapse 
of the Mauryan Empire and extends to the beginning of the Gupta rule. It 
comes at the time of the spread of Buddhism and Jainism and religious eclec- 
ticism, thus in the third epoch. Characteristic of this age is the gradual res- 
toration of Vedic-Brahmanic Hinduism. Perhaps because of the loss of reli- 
gious orientation, people remembered the Brahmanic legacy and collected 
what suited transfiguration of the old tradition. It is typical that the compi- 
lation of the two great epics (Mahabharata and Ramayana) occur in this early 
age of Hinduism, even though the events recorded in them refer to a much 
earlier time. 

Thus, early Hinduism relies not only on acculturation or ascetic reform 
movements, but also on a restoration. Brahmans, as high priests or advisors, 
were increasingly summoned to courts that sought to preserve or revive the 
Vedic religion. Hence, despite social mixtures with the previous inhabitants, 
the ancient Indian tradition was able to preserve its identity. The exclusive 
character of the Brahmanic sacrifice religion was indeed challenged, but the 
claim to an exclusive religion with a social system based on descent and criteria 
of ritual purity was preserved. The religious independence also depended on 
Sanskrit, which could be revived at least in the courts as a /ingua franca, even 
though Buddhists and Jainas were already composing their works in vernacular 
languages. It became a courtly fashion to employ poets and scholars who could 
compose their verses in Sanskrit. 

Most of the aristocratic dynasties were completely dependent on the king, 
who alone dispensed sovereignty. But there were also republican forms of rule. 
The historical Buddha belonged to such a republican lineage: the Sakyas. 
When there was a religious change at the top, this was done according to 
the Reformation principle of the territorial system of cwius regio, eius religio (the 
religion of a territory is the religion of the ruler) among the masses and the 
dependent regions. Theistic conceptions in which certain high gods still re- 
ceived supreme power in the polytheistic pantheon corresponded to the feudal 
ruling orders. Gods are kings, as kings are gods. A religiosity of grace was also 
favored, in which the high gods—like the kings—determined fate according 
to their will, but unlike the prevailing religion of the second Vedic epoch, were 
not subject to powers whose workings are hidden or known only to initiated 
priests. Brahman priests explain the pastoral divinities of local cults as mani- 
festations of their respective supreme deity and thus accept them into the 
Vedic-Brahmanic, and now Hindu pantheon. Ascetic reform movements 
also worship the gods of the Vedic-Hindu pantheon, for example, the Saiva 
Paéupatas or the Vaisnava Bhagavatas. 
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Furthermore, the decline of the Vedic gods and the rise of deities that are 
not mentioned or are barely mentioned in the Veda, especially Siva and Visnu 
or their manifestations, is to be observed. The worship of goddesses and even 
the deification of the Buddha Sakyamuni in Mahayana Buddhism (from the 
first century B.c.) also follows such theistic developments. What scope this 
worship assumed is hard to say. In the area around Mathura (from about 100 
B.c.), there was a center of Vaisnavism, at other places were coins of the Ku- 
shana dynasty with representations of Siva, but such isolated indications of 
Hindu deities are not sufficient to get a picture of the scale of divine worship. 
At any rate, in temples, these gods were hardly addressed, for Buddhist Stupa 
buildings, rock caves, or monasteries still dominate in terms of art history. 

Only with the beginning of the Gupta rule, the penultimate large empire 
of northern India, does classical Hinduism achieve its so-called “golden age” 
(ca. 320-650 a.p.), until it suffers a considerable downfall with the collapse of 
the Harsa empire (647 a.p.). The external and structural changes are substan- 
tial: trade with distant and luxury goods (ivory, gems, spices, precious woods); 
an extended, sometimes safe traffic network with inns, ferries, caravan routes, 
and walled cities; artisan guilds (frenz) for potters, metal workers, and carpen- 
ters; production of royal articles (arms, gold and silver items); usually a royal 
monopoly of mines, salt, or forest use. The centralization of power also appears 
in a sacralization of rule in divine kingdoms, territorial sovereignty over defense 
and taxes as well as feudalism, collection of duties and taxes (25 percent harvest 
duties are not rare). The economy is characterized by slave labor, market su- 
pervision, standardization of measures, weights, and coins, and capital for- 
mation with the possibility of reinvesting earned income. In addition, standard 
legal procedures and a general rationalization of the law developed, along with 
a general spread of literacy with schools and centers of scholarly erudition 
(matha, samgha, ghatika). It is a epoch when science, the arts, and crafts revived 
almost everywhere in India. 

One sign of the reinforcement of the Brahmans is that kings heaped gifts 
on them and gave them land. Thus, the priests also became well-to-do land- 
owners. Their increased valuation corresponded to the devaluation of Stidras 
and women. Child marriage was common, as was burning widows and the ban 
on remarriage. And the taboo of cattle slaughter was also carried out. 

In the late Gupta age, the first Hindu temples emerged—the Durga Temple 
in Aihole and the Visnu Temple in Deogarh—with pointed towers (s4hara) 
as cult centers, where a main deity was worshipped in the sanctuary, and other 
deities were worshipped in the niches, towers, or smaller outbuildings. Gov- 
ernment temples, which frequently managed extensive estates, rapidly amassed 
great wealth. As a result, pilgrimages started because the monumental build- 
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ings attracted the masses. The Brahmans still harbored some distrust for the 
graphic depiction of the gods and against pilgrimages. Even at the end of the 
Gupta time, the iconographic language of Hinduism was hardly distinguished 
from that of Buddhism or Jainism. The temples are also an expression of the 
feudal system. Deities are treated as lords: Buildings are palaces; priests are 
servants who wake the gods, clothe them, entertain them in palatial style, and 
put them to bed at night; temple musicians or female dancers—including tem- 
ple prostitutes—provide entertainment for the god, supported by poets, who 
compose panegyrics, and artisans who create images. Hindu worship (pia), 
which also emerged at this time, connects ancient Indian forms of entertaining 
important guests with courtly ceremony. 

The late time of classical Hinduism in north India (ca. 650-1100 a.p.) 
began with the collapse of the Harsa Empire. Harsa (606-647 a.p.) had been 
able to unite the regions of Bengal, Bihar, and Malwa into a big empire. After 
him, only regional, struggling, or loosely bound surrounding dynasties with 
countless vassal states emerged. The big kingdoms in the east included the 
Palas (770-1125), in the west and north the Gurjara-Pratiharas (seventh to 
tenth centuries), in the southwest the Rashtrakutas (752-973), in the Dekkhan 
the Calukyas (seventh to eighth centuries), in the south the Pallavas (seventh 
to eighth ceturies) and Colas (ninth century). 

Lacking their own military power, the smaller kingdoms remained depen- 
dent on the protection of the larger kingdoms—a situation that has much in 
common with European feudalism. The vassal lords did retain their signs of 
sovereignty, but had to declare their dependence with oaths and duties. They 
remained owners of the fallow lands and the agriculturally cultivated areas. 
Tax-free gifts of land to monasteries, temples, and Brahmans (4rahmadeya) 
were common; even whole villages were given away. Only the military received 
cash payments. Vassalage made extensive administrations largely superfluous. 
Rights to the use of land were often hereditary sinecures. Even though the 
king was the ruler, he was thus not always a direct ruler. The people showed 
loyalty to the feudal lord or vassal, to their lord and patron. The great king 
was remote, was exalted and deified. As for him, he built imperial temples as 
centers of pilgrimage to reinforce his religious legitimation as defender of order 
and thus the religious necessity of loyalty: Bhubaneswar in Orissa (eighth to 
ninth centuries), Ellira in Bombay (eighth to ninth centuries) and Mahaba- 
lipuram in the south (seventh century) were the first such centers of pilgrimage, 
followed by Tanjore (eleventh century), Konarak (thirteenth century), Vijaya- 
nagara (sixteenth century), Madurai (seventeenth century), and many others. 
Note the segmentation and polycentric division of power. This was the time 
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in the history of India when regionalization and political inconsistency were 
clearly manifested. 

The disintegration of the big empire brought visible changes of religiosity: 
The lack of a political hegemony also contributed to religious regionalization 
and religious rivalry. Local cults (desi) were enhanced, as were regional lan- 
guages; once again Brahmanic ritualistic Hinduism sailed against the wind. 
This change appeared primarily in the preference of gods that were declared 
to be manifestations of Visnu and Siva. Along with them came rural, devo- 
tional movements and occasional non- or anti-Brahman founder religions, 
Saivaism, Vaisnavism, Bhakti, and the so-called Tantrism; these “typical” 
Hindu trends matured in this late time of classical Hinduism. On the other 
hand, sectarian groupings were only at the beginning of their development. 

Even in the heyday of classical Hinduism, there was a struggle of the re- 
ligious movements for recognition by the feudal lords. Whoever succeeded in 
getting his deity accepted as the tutelary deity of the state, even “lodging” it 
in one of the big temples, could expect recognition. After the Gupta time, the 
process of reevaluating local deities increased even more, probably under the 
influence of southern Indian itinerant preachers. Thus, a locally worshipped 
boar god became a manifestation of Visnu (Varaha). Hero gods such as the 
Brahman Parasurama also became manifestations of Visnu, and an historical 
figure in western India was also worshipped as a god. His name was Krsna- 
Vasudeva, and he may have been the leader of the Bhagavata sect, which is 
proved in the first century B.c. and which operated in Mathura between the 
fourth and sixth centuries. But a flute-playing shepherd god also amalgamated 
in Krsna. Countless local deities also merged in Visnu, Siva, or the goddesses. 
At the same time, Buddhism was increasingly driven out of its land of origin. 

The wandering ascetic Samkara, who was active sometime between 650 
and 800 (traditionally 788-820) and probably came from Malabar, had a spe- 
cial impact. Against Brahmanic ritualism and Buddhism, he preached a radical 
monism: the Advaitavedanta doctrine. Samkara is considered the founder of 
various ascetic groups, but the historical proof of that is not certain. 

The intensive process of religious assimilation begins with the epoch of 
classical Hinduism and has lasted until the present. Remarkably, from the tenth 
to eleventh centuries, a more emphatic Brahmanic conservatism spread. Aside 
from its syncretic variants, the Vedic-Brahmanic Hindu religion is now con- 
cerned with itself. The old works are constantly commented on, and there is 
no original thinking added, but no dogmatic orthodoxy is developed either. 
There is occasional talk of the rigidity of classical Hinduism. This is not com- 
pletely unjustified, although unmistakable changes can be cited in the religious 
landscape. But much more important is the question about why the Vedic- 
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Brahmanic Hindu religion could be so immune to all kinds of external influ- 
ences. Clearly, the old values were adhered to in a restoration to withstand the 
new and sometimes threatening influences. 


Fifth Epoch: Sects of Hinduism (ca. 1100-1850 A.D.) 


The penultimate epoch of Hinduism is already influenced by Islam and Chris- 
tianity. Unlike religions indigenous to India, these monotheistic religions could 
hardly be assimilated by Hindu religions, because of their antipathy to the 
caste system, and because they could better-assert their own religious structures 
within their own political or economic superiority. Thus, despite a good deal 
of intermingling, foreign religions remained foreign. It is also typical that al- 
ready with Pasupatas and Bhagavatas, not to mention Buddhism and Jainism, 
there had been precursors of ascetic groups that went back to one founder, but 
most of the other similar religious communities were established only from the 
eleventh century on, often under the influence of Islam (see table 4). These 
changes in religious history are expressed in an Islamic-Hindu and Christian- 
Hindu syncretism. 

The Islamic-Hindu syncretism developed between 1100 and 1700. In 1206, 
Kutb-ud-Din Aibak, a former slave of Mohammed of Gor, who had repeatedly 
penetrated north India in the twelfth century, founded the sultanate of Delhi. 
Thus, Islamic rule was established, first over northern India, and from the 
middle of the fourteenth century, over southern India, too. At first the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire in the south was not affected; Orissa and Nepal were not Is- 
Jamized either. The superiority of the Islamic conquerors certainly relied on 
better weapons, primarily firepower, a stronger cavalry—India itself was barely 
familiar with horse breeding—and greater experience of war. The introduction 
of silver coins and the creation of cogent administrations, land grants to offi- 
cials, and the patronage of special intermediate castes (like the Kayasthas, a 
caste of scribes) guaranteed their supremacy for centuries. India itself could 
not repel the Moslems and might be Islamic today (like Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
and some parts of India), if the British had not contested Moslem rule. 

Previous Greek, Iranian, Scythian, and other foreign rulers had made hardly 
any religious claims. On the contrary, they themselves were frequently influ- 
enced religiously, especially by Buddhism. Islam was different, interfering in 
religious life iconoclastically and with harsh persecutions. The result was to 
make Hindus revert to the old values or to go the way of isolation, to flee 
abroad or underground. But a great many religious movements and groups, 
even independently organized religions, adjusted and accepted Islamic notions, 


ideas, and forms of belief. Kabir (1440-1518), equated Allah with Rama, and 
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Nanak (1469-1539) established Sikhism, a religion with many Islamic 
influences. 

But there was not a real Islamization of India, even though some low castes 
as a whole converted and thus laid the basis for present-day Islam in India. To 
the distress of radical Hindus, India presently provides a home for the largest 
group of Moslems after Indonesia. But for most, the differences between Islam 
and Hindu religions were too great, especially for the Moslems. They had a 
proselytizing religion that claimed to be egalitarian. They worshipped one 
book, one god, one prophet. For them, the Hindu religions must have seemed 
so chaotic and unholy that they didn’t even bother to deal with them. Destruc- 
tion of Hindu temples, compulsory marriages, and atrocities are frequently 
mentioned, but they give a distorted picture when they are the central focus. 
Political struggles are not necessarily religious struggles: Hindus fought in the 
armies of the Moslem rulers, just as Moslems fought for Hindu kings. In many 
regions, the Hindu religions were not bothered. Sanskrit texts continued to be 
written, but the traditional school and educational system was radically 
changed. Even in the Mogul epoch (1526-1857), Islamic influence remained 
limited to syncretic reformers, the courtly arts (music, dance, painting, and 
architecture), as well as the structures of administration and trade. Persian 
became the administrative language. The Shari'a, Islamic law, was used only 
in limited cases. The obligation to pay duties was strictly enforced. The greatest 
religious influence was certainly exercised by Sufi saints, who communicated 
well with the followers of Bhakti saints, with their devotionalism and ideal of 
brotherhood. 

As a counteraction to Islamic supremacy and as part of the continuing 
process of regionalization, two religious innovations developed in the Hindu 
religions: the formation of sects and a historicization which preceded later 
nationalism. The sects implied allegiance to religious, charismatic leaders or 
poet-saints (see table 4), without an organized following, as for example, Tul- 
sidas (about 1532-1623), Dadi (1544-1660), or Caitanya (1486-1533). These 
leaders composed devotional works in their respective vernaculars, which were 
established among the people as firmly as the anonymous Purana literature. It 
is hard to say if the devotional internalization of religiosity represents a reaction 
to external pressures. On the other hand, saints and sometimes militant sect 
leaders, such as the Marathi poet Tukaram (1609-1649) and Ramdas (1608- 
1681), articulated ideas in which they glorified Hinduism and the past. The 
Brahmans also composed increasingly historicizing texts, especially eulogies 
and chronicles of sacred sites (Mahatmyas), or developed a reflexive passion 
for collecting and compiling extensive collections of quotations on various 
subjects. 
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Sixth Epoch: Modern Hinduism (from ca. 1850) 


The century from 1850 to 1950 is characterized by industrialization and a 
Christian-Hindu syncretism, which is usually called “Neo-Hinduism.” In 
1498, Vasco da Gama discovered the sea route to India; in 1510, Albuquerque 
became the Portuguese viceroy of India; in 1600, the British East India Com- 
pany was established but in terms of religion, the Christian-European influ- 
ences were not felt until much later, aside from the few islands of early Chris- 
tianity in Kerala and Goa, and a few moderately successful missionaries. With 
the battle of Plassey (1757), the British achieved political and military control, 
first over Bengal, and from the mid-nineteenth century also over extensive 
parts of northern, central, and southern India. They started the industrializa- 
tion of India, exported their educational system (in 1835, English became the 
official language of the administration and the court), and created a functional 
infrastructure with rapid construction of railroad networks (since 1853), roads, 
and canals. Within a very short time, India experienced an economic upturn 
and, because of the improvement of medical care, an enormous population 
explosion. Social unrest and—despite all economic success—famines were the 
results, but also the development of an interregional urban middle class, among 
whom the independence movement later started.*! 

In terms of religion, at first hardly anything changed. The British merchants 
initially pursued the strategy of staying out of religious controversies. Despite 
the encyclopedic thirst for knowledge, their intellectual contact was restricted 
to Brahman and Moslem administration officials. Until 1813, they did not 
allow any missionary societies into India. Only when protests increased in 
London against religious outrages such as widow-burning or child marriages, 
were there serious conflicts over religious issues. Discontent with the British 
colonial power also grew in India. Feelings of inferiority led to anti-British 
outcries and to a nostalgia for their own religious heritage. It is symptomatic 
that the Great Mutiny of 1857 ignited over a religious issue: When the rumor 
arose that the Enfield rifles were greased with cow or pig fat, Hindus and 
Moslems were so incensed that violent unrest erupted for months in many 
parts of India. 

In Indian intellectual circles, an ethical reform Hinduism developed, which 
judged Hindu excesses (widow-burning, the caste system, and so on) on the 
basis of Christian influence, and aspired to a democratization of the Hindu 
religions without the priestly dominance of the Brahmans and supported by 
doctrines of intellectual liberation. Examples of this are the neo-Hindu reform 
movements of Brahmo Sam§j (est. 1828), Ramakrishna (1836-1886), Sri 
Aurobindo (1872-1950), the Theosophical Society (est. 1875), and Mahatma 
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Gandhi (1869-1948). On the other hand, Dayanand Sarasvati (1824-1883) 
and the supporters of the Arya Samaj (est. 1875) propagated an emphatically 
“Vedic” Hinduism, purged of harmful Western and Islamic influences. Western- 
influenced reform movements also emerged in Indian Islam, as in the Ah- 
madiya movement of the nineteenth century or in Buddhism through B. R. 
Ambedkar (1891-1956), who converted to Buddhism in 1956, along with 
hundreds of thousands of his mostly casteless followers. 

With the independence of India (August 15, 1947), the period of the 
Christian-Hindu encounter ended and was replaced by pro-Hindu tendencies, 
but it is not yet clear what label this period will someday bear. The establish- 
ment of democracy, suppression of the last independent kingdoms, land re- 
forms, legal secularization of the Indian Union, building industrialization in 
the Nehru epoch, eliminating supply shortages with the Green Revolution, 
organized mass tourism, and globalization have left traces in the religious im- 
age of the world, too. But it is especially the new media that have made lasting 
changes for people. Radio, cinema—India has the largest film production in 
the world—television, and video have led to a standardization, a politicization, 
and a brutalization of the Hindu religions, and the Internet has led to prose- 
lytizing. It is also obvious that in these media, the traditional mythology has 
been presented increasingly eroticized and heroized. 

Moreover, recently, a Western-oriented and especially active proselytizing 
Hinduism has emerged, which I call “Guruism.” The best-known represen- 
tatives of that include Krishnamurti, Maharishi (Transcendental Meditation), 
Sai Baba, Bhaktivedanta, Swami Prabhupada, Balyogeshwar (Divine Light 
Mission), and Rajneesh (Sannyasis). Moreover, in recent years, a militant po- 
litical Hinduism has developed centered on worship of Rama, which culmi- 
nated in 1992 in a violent conflict over the alleged birthplace of this god on 
the plot of land of a mosque in Ayodhya. 

Thus, the epochs of the Hindu religions are connected with drastic his- 
torical changes: the advance and settlement of the Vedic Indians, the emer- 
gence of the first big empire and the creation of agrarian surplus, the decline 
of the hegemonic big empire and the polycentric regionalization, the Islamic 
and then the Western conquests. Every epoch registers new religions or pre- 
viously unknown forms of religiosity: Vedism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jain- 
ism, revivalistic or reformist movements, theistic, sectarian, syncretic Hindu- 
ism. But, aside from the early Vedic religion, almost all religions and forms of 
religion have survived and thus the question arises as to what is the cohesive 
force of these Hindu religions that allows them to absorb so much and resist 
so much. This question was at the beginning of the epochization of the Hindu 
religions proposed here, and it is at the end. Indeed, we see the religious 
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development of India as more differentiated now. Hinduism is not so much 
an impenetrable jungle as a mixed forest. The historical influences mentioned 
above and the regional variations considerably qualify talk of Hinduism as a 
uniform, continuous religion. But only the thorough examination of individual 
epochs and of themes will show whether the cohesive force I have called the 
Identificatory Habitus continues to survive behind the Hindu religions and 
their forms of religiosity. 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


In India today, the constitution recognizes eighteen languages. Many of them 
approximately mark the boundaries of the states. The Indo-German linguistic 
group (ca. 82 percent) includes Hindi, Bengali, Punjabi, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Oriya, and Assamese; the Dravidian linguistic group (18 percent) includes 
Telugu, Kannarese, Malayalam, and Tamil. Some 42 percent of Indians have 
Hindi (with Hindustani and Urdu) as their mother tongue, followed by Ben- 
gali (16.5 percent), Telugu (8 percent), and Punjabi (6.5 percent). The other 
languages have less than 5 percent speakers. English—still indispensable in 
India for higher education and administration—can be spoken by only about 
1.5-2 percent of the population. The linguistic distribution makes it clear that 
the demographic and linguistic core of the Hindu religions lies in the northern 
half of the Indian subcontinent. The significance of the Dravidian languages 
and regions may not be overlooked, but their impact should not be overesti- 
mated either. Sanskrit is not included among these living languages, even 
though it is still a spoken language in priestly and academic circles.** Yet, what 
is much more important is that, next to English, Sanskrit is the only language 
that is pan-regional. Accordingly, Sanskrit literature—especially in vocabulary, 
less in syntax—has had a greater effect on the vernacular literature than vice 
versa. The first written works in the vernacular were mainly adaptations of 
works of Sanskrit literature. Typically, the literatures of the vernacular emerged 
primarily in the epochs of upheaval and regionalization: for example, the Pali 
canon of Buddhism and the religious literature from about the tenth to elev- 
enth centuries. 

In table 2, I have classified the essential religious writings of the five ep- 
ochs.*8 In terms of texts, however, the problem of determining historical dis- 
continuities is even greater than the problem of determining the socioeconomic 
or religious changes mentioned above. It is nearly impossible to date texts of 
certain genres (Samhitas, Brahmanas, Upanisads, epos, Puranas, and Tantras) 
even approximately. The so-called dating in the secondary literature often var- 
ies by centuries. These mainly compiled works are handed down only orally 
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Epochs of the Literatures of the Hindu Religions 


Epochs 


Literary Changes 


First epoch: pre-Vedic 
religions (to 1750 B.c.) 


Second epoch: Vedic 
religion (1750-500 B.c.) 


1750-1200 B.c. 


From 1200 s.c. 


From 900 s.c. 


Third epoch: 
Ascetic Reformism 
(500-200 B.c.) 


Fourth epoch: 
Classical Hinduism 
(200 z.c.—1100 a.p.) 


From 200 s.c. 


From 1 a.p. 


Seal inscriptions 


Rgveda I-IX 


Regveda X, Samaveda, 
Mantras of Yajurveda, 
Atharvaveda, earliest 
Brahmana parts. 


Yajurveda prose, older 
prose Upanisads 


(Brhadaranyaka-Up., 


Chandogya-Up., et. al.), 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, 
and possibly Srautasitras. 


Post-Buddhist, metrical 
Upanisads, Grhya-, 
Dharma-, and special 


Sitras, grammar of the 
Panini, Agoka inscriptions, 


Pali canon. 


Mahabharata, Ramayana, 


Manusmrti, early 


philosophical and scientific 


works. 


Carakasamhita, Mahabhasya, 
Brahmasitra, Natyasastra, 


Arthasastra (possibly 


earlier). 


Linguistic and 
Stylistic Changes 


Indo-Aryan languages 
(Vedic dialect) 


Verses and Mantras 
followed by Samhita 
prose. 


Brahmana prose. 


Epic, Sanskrit, Sitra 
style, Pali; writing. 


Classical Sanskrit. 


Prakrit, Apabhraméa 


(continued) 
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Epochs of the Literatures of the Hindu Religions (Continued) 


Epochs 


From 300 a.p. 


From 650 a.p. 


Fifth epoch: 
sect-Hinduism 
(1100-1850) 


Sixth epoch: 


Modern Hinduism 


(from 1850) 


From 1850 a.p. 


From 1950 a.p. 


literature, philosophical 
systems; Kavya (poetry), 
drama, novels, Puranas, 
Tantras, and Agamas. 


Samnyasa-Upanisads, 


commentaries on Sastras, 
Smrtis, and the 
philosophical systems, 
early sectarian literature 
(Samkara), Alvars, 
collections of fairy tales 
(Kathasaritsagara), works 
of history (Rajatarangini). 


Sacred poetry, writings of 


sects (Yoga-, Samnyasa- 
Upanisads), religious 
historiography (chronicles, 
Mahatmyas), encyclopedic 
compendia, Nibandhas 


Vernacular poetry, novels, 


dramas; Anglo-Indian 
literature; introduction of 
the printing press, 
pedagogic literature 
(textbooks). 


Comics, films, television, 


video, virtual media. 


Literary Changes Linguistic and 
Stylistic Changes 
Sastras (science), Literality; court 
Dharmasmrtis, narrative Sanskrit. 


Scientific “church” 


Sanskrit. 


Vernacular sacred 
poetics; vernacular 
texts in verse; 
Persian as the 
language of officials. 


Vernacular prose, 
English. 
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for centuries before they are committed to writing and are constantly changed; 
as for their content, they are hardly concerned with realia that could make 
dating easier. Even the “Archimedes” point in the pre-Christian history of 
India, that is, the lifetime of Buddha, is not firm, according to recent studies: 
it well may be that Buddha Sakyamuni lived only in the middle of the fourth 
century B.C. instead of from 563-483 B.c., as is usually assumed.*4 

Unlike classical philology, most of the text material of India has not yet 
been critically edited. Often, no editions or only uncritical editions are available 
and dating the selected manuscripts is rather haphazard. Many texts have not 
yet been translated into Western languages. There are no complete translations 
or adequately critical editions of even the two great epics (Mahabharata, Rama- 
yana). Although mostly written by the Brahmanic upper class, text editions 
and translations are still the most reliable means to advance the history of other 
population groups and the everyday structure of the Hindu religion as well. 
Philology is slow reading: Between the lines, in the history of the words is 
much that is unstated. Thus, philology is imperative for a culturally historical 
study of India. In any case, continued existence of inadequately analyzed 
sources does not mean that only future generations can reflect comprehensively 
about India. All texts are circumscribed by their time. Not even well-edited 
and translated texts are exempt. 

Yet, the situation of literary history in India is not completely hopeless, for 
at least a relative chronology of texts is often possible. There are also works by 
authors that are easier to date. And there are also well-dated non-Indian 
sources: the Greek historians Hekateus (ca. 500 B.c.), Herodotus (483-431 
B.c.), and especially Megasthenes, whose work, Indica, is handed down frag- 
mentarily in the works of Strabo (63 B.c.-21 a.p.) and Arrian (second century 
A.D.); the Chinese-Buddhist pilgrims Fa-hsien (399-414), Hsuan-tsang (629- 
645), I-ching (671-695); the Moslem traveler in India al-Birani (973-1048), 
Christian traveling merchants or missionaries such as Roberto de Nobili (sev- 
enteenth century), Heinrich Roth (1652-1668), Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg 
(1706-1719) and others, not to mention the British scholars of the early time, 
whose pioneer achievements often form the basis of current knowledge of 


India. 


Vedic Literature 


Only undeciphered pictographic seal inscriptions have come down to us from 
pre- Vedic times.** The language used in them is not known. Thus, the history 
of Indian literature begins with the Vedas, as the ancient Indian collections of 
religious texts are called. The Veda, etymologically akin to “wisdom,” is one 
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of the oldest religious literatures in the world. Originally the texts were handed 
down only orally in priestly lineages and through a unique mnemonic tech- 
nique; even today, there are priests who have committed them to memory. 
From about the fifth century a.p., individual texts were probably also recorded 
in writing, but were still considered esoteric priestly knowledge. Even in the 
modern age, some Brahmans remain skeptical about printing Vedic texts.* 

Only the collections (sambita), Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanisads, 
which contain the revealed wisdom of seers are considered Veda in the strict 
sense (see table 3). This group of texts is also called sruti (“the heard”), as 
distinct from the texts composed by men, which are called the smrti (“the 
remembered”). These classifications, which date back to Max Miiller, are often 
not tenable for linguistic and formal reasons: There is not only one collection 
at any one time, but rather several handed down in separate Vedic schools; 
Upanisads (so called “secret doctrines”; see chapter 5) are sometimes not to be 
distinguished from Aranyakas (“forest books”); Brahmanas contain older strata 
of language attributed to the Samhitas; there are various dialects and locally 
prominent traditions of the Vedic schools.*” Nevertheless, it is advisable to 
stick to the division adopted by Max Miiller because it follows the Indian 
tradition, conveys the historical sequence fairly accurately, and underlies the 
current editions, translations, and monographs on Vedic literature. 

The oldest collection is the Rgveda, the “wisdom consisting of verses (rc) 
a collection of 1028 metrical hymns, sayings, and verses with more than ten 
thousand strophes, compiled in ten books. The tenth is considered the most 
recent linguistically, and Books II through VII constitute the core. The Rgveda 
is recited by “caller priests” (4o¢r), who invite the gods to the sacrifice. There- 
fore, the hymns are primarily invocations. 

The Samaveda, the “knowledge of melodies” (saman), sung by chanting 
priests or “singers” (wdga¢r), is identical textually with the Rgveda except for 


»” 
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some seventy-eight songs, and is really a songbook, comparable to the biblical 
Psalms. In it, 1549 strophes (ca. 1800, if repetitions are included) of the Rgveda 
hymns are arranged from a liturgical perspective. These styles of chanting are 
of central significance for the liturgical support of the act of sacrifice. 

The Yajurveda, the “knowledge of sacrificial sayings” (yajus), muttered by 
the ritually dominant “sacrificial priests” (adhvaryu), contains ritual instructions 
for the performance of sacrifices. The Yajurveda is handed down in several 
recensions: The collections of the Black (Krsna) Yajurveda (Maitrayani-, 
Kathaka-, Kapisthala-, and Taittiriya-Samhita), along with the sacrificial say- 
ings, contain some of the oldest prose sections in the world; they form the 
preliminary stages of the Brahmanas (see below), and are interpretations of the 
sacrificial ritual. The obviously later White (Sukla) Yajurveda, preserved as 
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Vajasaneyi-Samhita in the editions of the Kanva and Madhyandina schools, 
contain only the sacrificial utterances. 

The Atharvaveda, the “knowledge of the [magic sayings of the] Atharvans 
[and Angiras]” has 760 hymns, most of them metrical (about a sixth of the 
hymns are in common with the Rgveda), and primarily concerns protection 
against demons and disaster. Therefore, the Atharvaveda, handed down in two 
editions (Paippalada and Saunaka), is also described as a collection of magic 
spells. Even though some parts of the Atharvaveda are older than the Rgveda, 
for a long time it was not recognized as an authoritative collection. Later, the 
Atharvaveda was nominally ascribed to the high priest (4rahmana). 

The Vedic collection is followed by the Brahmana texts, prose texts with 
prescriptions for carrying out and explanations of the sacrificial ritual. Among 
the older Brahmanas is the first part of the Aitareya~Brahmana, as well as the 
Kausitaki-Brahmana; the Jaiminiya-Brahmana, counted among the Samaveda, 
which is also called the fairy-tale book of ancient India; the Tandyamaha- 
Brahmanas, which belongs to the Samaveda; and parts of the Taittiriya- 
Brahmana, which forms the continuation of the Taittiriya-Samhita. The ex- 
tensive Satapatha-Brahmana, a part of the White Yajurveda (“Brahmana of 
the hundred paths”) is more recent, as indicated by the fact that the eastern 
regions of India are already mentioned in the text. The concluding part of the 
Brahmanas is formed by the Aranyakas (“forest books”), which contain those 
interpretations of the sacrificial ritual that must be learned outside the settle- 
ments because of their dangerous magic. 

One part of the Aranyakas are the Upanisads, the so-called secret lore of 
ancient India, which conclude the Sruti. In these texts, which often have the 
form of disputations, there is a gradual transition from ritual to philosophy 
embedded in concepts derived from a philosophy of nature and based on the 
background of sacrificial ritual. The doctrine of reincarnation of the soul, the 
doctrine of the identity of individual souls (atman) and the Absolute (4rah- 
man), the ascetic ideal of life as a forest dweller, and so on, are first expressed 
here. There are texts where one seeks knowledge and asks about life and 
death. The older Upanisads include the Brhadaranyaka-, and Chandogya- 
Upanisads, as well as the prose Taittiriya-, Aitareya-, Kausitaki-, and Kena- 
Upanisads. In general, the metrical Upanisads are considered later and post- 
Buddhist, as for example, the Katha-, Iga-, Mahanarayana-, Maitrayani-, and 
Svetasvatara-Upanisads. Even more recent are the countless composed Upa- 
nisads from about the eleventh century to the present (Samnyasa-, Yoga-, 
Vedanta-, Siva-, Visnu-, and Sakti-Upanisads). Most of the older Upanisads 


are constantly commented on by learned religious leaders. 
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I have summarized the Vedic and post-Vedic literature (Sruti and smrti) in 
table 3. There the boundary between Sruti and Smrti is clearer than that 
between Smrti and the succeeding groups of texts. Sometimes, only the 
Vedangas are counted as Smrti, sometimes also the epics, Puranas, and occa- 
sionally even all post-Vedic Sanskrit literature are also included. 


The Literature of the Ascetic Reformism 


In linguistic terms, an epochal change began with the Aégokan inscriptions 
(dated 273/268-237/232 B.c.), when, for the first time in India, syllabic writing 
(Kharosthi and Brahmi)** and a middle Indian stage of language can be de- 
tected. Brahmi writing was probably even commissioned by Asoka. Middle 
Indian, which has various linguistic stages, was also the language of Siddhartha 
Gautama Sakya, the historical Buddha, and Vardhamana Mahaviras, the re- 
storer of Jainism. Sanskrit changed in this epoch in that it became increasingly 
standardized on the basis of the grammar of the Panini (see below). 

Satras (“manuals”) composed in a concise, nominal style, which explain and 
interpret, systematize and expand the Vedic sacrifice, also emerged. These 
texts, which are often incomprehensible without a commentary, are directly 
linked to the Sruti texts. They are still part of the Vedic literature, and tradi- 
tionally classified as the so-called six limbs of the Veda (vedanga), but—even 
individual Srautastitras—are clearly more recent, that is, post-Buddhist. A 
large part of the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanisads were also compiled at 
this time, even if the origins of these genres originated in the Vedic epoch. 
The Vedangas were formative for the development of the indigenous science. 

The Kalpastitras dealt primarily with the sacrificial ritual. Since one of the 
topics concerning sacrifice is the duties for a religiously moral life, many Kal- 
pasttras deal with the normative regulations of the Brahmanic-Sanskritic 
Hindu religion. The Srautasitras treat the sacrifice ritual, supplemented by 
special sitras such as the Sulvasitras with geometrical rules for the layout of 
the sacrifice places. The Grhyastitras concentrate on domestic rituals and du- 
ties, the Dharmasitras on general moral and legal norms. The legal regulations 
of the Dharma books and compendia (Dharmaégastra, Nibandha) were later 
added to the Dharmasitras. 

In connection with the interpretations of the Vedic rituals, countless local 
sciences were developed, some of them at a high level. The grammatical system 
(Astadhyayi) of Panini (about the fifth century B.c.) is one of them. That 
system allowed Franz Bopp to establish European comparative Indo-Germanic 
linguistics in the early nineteenth century. In 3996 formulae, consisting of a 


few syllables, Panini had analyzed the language of the Sanskrit and thus dis- 
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covered not only the smallest meaningful elements (prefixes, suffixes, infixes, 
verb roots), but also the vowel gradations that are important for the Indo- 
Germanic study of language. More recent is the Arthasastra, a textbook on 
governance of Machiavellian proportions, which is invaluable as a historical 
source primarily because it reflects the political and economic relations of the 


Mauryan period. 


The Literature of Classical Hinduism 


The epoch of classical Hinduism was the time when classical Sanskrit literature 
proliferated in all areas of thought. Sanskrit developed more and more into a 
scientific, courtly, and artificial language quite removed from the spoken lan- 
guage. Understanding it required training that could be acquired only in 
schools and private instruction run by the Brahmans. What was crucial was 
that the use of writing, even among the Brahmans, was now common. Style 
and vocabulary were so cultivated that they led to the emergence of several 
new genres. 

Smrti included the two great epics of India, the Ramayana and the alto- 
gether more recent Mahabharata, whose roots were no doubt in the previous 
epoch, but which were compiled in their current version only after the turn of 
the millennium. Both works handed down in verse contain a narrative frame- 
work, into which histories of the gods, sagas, episodes, legends, genealogies, 
treatises on morality and manners, legal instructions, and much more are 
inserted. 

The Ramayana (“Life of Rama”), whose most widespread Sanskrit version 
with 24,000 couplets in seven books (Aanda) is ascribed to the legendary seer 
Valmiki, and deals with the fate of Rama and his wife Sita, who was kidnapped 
after a faithful marriage by the demon king Ravana and taken to Lanka (Cey- 
lon), and was then freed with the help of the monkey leader Hanuman. Rama 
unfairly suspects Sita of adultery and banishes her. As a result, Sita throws 
herself on a funeral pyre, but the god of fire (Agni) rejects her self-sacrifice, 
since he knows that Sita is innocent. Reconciled, Rama and Sita return to 
Ayodhya, and Rama is crowned king. But Rama still does not trust his now 
pregnant spouse. He has her taken off into the forest by his half brother Laks- 
mana, and there she gives birth to twins in the hermitage of the seer Valmiki. 
When these children are grown up, Rama recognizes himself in them and has 
Sita called back. But now Sita asks the earth goddess to take her in as a sign 
of her innocence, and she disappears in a furrow. Deeply troubled, Rama con- 
tinues to rule, but later abdicates in favor of his sons and assumes his divine 
form (again) as Visnu. The motifs of courage and marital fidelity endorsed by 
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the Ramayana are respected by Indians even today. But, better known than 
the Sanskrit versions are the countless adaptations of the epic in the vernac- 
ulars, and a television series of the Ramayana was a hit in the 1980s. 

The Mahabharata (“Great India”), with nearly a hundred thousand couplets 
in eighteen books (parvan), and the Harivaméa (a text about the life and 
adventures of Krsna), which was later incorporated as a nineteenth book, is 
clearly more extensive than the Ramayana and is ascribed to the seer Vyasa. It 
is a report of a volatile, horrible struggle between the sons of King Pandu, the 
Pandavas (Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva), and the sons 
of the blind Dhrtarastra, the Kauravas (Duryodhana and others). The Pandavas 
first lose land and throne, but when Dhrtarastra abdicates, he divides the land 
between his own children and the Pandavas. Duryodhana then wins the other 
half of the kingdom from the Pandavas in a dice game, and it is then agreed 
that the Pandavas can reclaim their kingdom after thirteen years. When the 
Kauravas do not keep their word, the Pandavas return with the help of Krsna, 
the leader of the Yadavas. After a struggle of eighteen years, all the enemies 
of the Pandavas are vanquished. The five brothers and their common wife, 
Draupadi, a case of polyandry, finally move into the empire of the gods. Even 
though the frame story of the Mahabharata is rather simple, the epic has an 
outstanding significance for Hindu heroism. The heroism of the Pandavas, the 
ideals of honor and courage in battle, are constant sources of treatises in which 
it is not sacrifice, renunciation of the world, or erudition that is valued, but 
energy, dedication, and self-sacrifice. The Bhagavadgita, inserted in the sixth 
book (Bhismaparvan), and probably completed in the second century A.D., is 
such a text, that is, a philosophical and theistic treatise, with which the Pandava 
Arjuna is exhorted by his charioteer, Krsna, among others, to stop hesitating 
and fulfill his Ksatriya (warrior) duty as a warrior and kill. 

The Puranas (“Old Stories”) are metrical Sanskrit texts, which contain 
myths, cosmologies, legends of saints, genealogies, law, science, and history. 
They are mainly concerned with divine order and thus contain sections on 
iconography, astrology, medicine, dance and music. The Puranas form the most 
important source of Hindu mythology. Most of them are already shaped by 
sectarian influences, and individual texts focus on one particular main god. 
According to Indian tradition, there are eighteen great (mahapurana) and 
countless small Puranas (upapurana), since the numbers vary.*” The Puranas 
emerged from the oral tradition, and a ritual and religious necessity to codify 
them or a need to keep them secret did not exist at first. As a result, many 
versions and manuscript variants circulate in India, which makes a precise 
dating or even a relative chronology nearly impossible. Individual sections of 
these texts are old, dating back to the Mauryan time, especially those that were 
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probably composed in the area of Pataliputra, present-day Patna, or Mathura; 
Puranas from the area of Kanauj are more recent. Nevertheless, the genre of 
the Puranas did not emerge before the Gupta period (ca. 320-500 a.p.). 

The courts had contributed greatly to the promotion of dramas, poetry, 
belles lettres, and novels. Under the influence of educated Brahmans, polished 
aesthetic theories of art, music, poetry, and dance emerged, in which almost 
all details were normatively fixed in writitng. The collections of sayings, fables, 
or tales, such as the Tantrakhyayika (third/fourth century?), the Paficatantra 
(third-sixth century), or Hitopadesa (nineth-eleventh century) owe their 
emergence partly to didactic purposes: They were intended to teach manners 
and mores to princes and young aristocrats. India’s most famous poet, Kalidasa, 
was probably active in the fifth century; most of the other great poets lived 
later: Dandin, Magha, Subandhu, Bana, Bhasa, Bhartrhari, Bharavi, and 
Bhatti (sixth or seventh century), Bhavabhati (seventh/eighth century), 
Haricandra (nineth century), Bilhana, Ksemendra, Mammata, and Bhoja 
(eleventh century). After the twelfth century, the more famous and significant 
poets are to be found in the vernacular. 

A similar situation appears in the sciences. Here, too, there were amazing 
achievements early on. Panini and the Arthasastra have already been men- 
tioned, but there were also the grammarian Patafiyjali with his Mahabhasya 
(second century), the physician Caraka (first-second century?), and the 
Natyasastra (second-third century?), a textbook of the arts, especially dance 
theater and music. The ancient Indians were particularly familiar with gram- 
mar, mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and metallurgy. Other great scientific 
and philosophical works that were the basis of many commentaries and sub- 
commentaries were preserved only from about the fourth and fifth centuries. 
I will list only a few of the early authors and works: the philosophers Vat- 
syayana (Nyayabhasya, fourth century), Dignaga (Pramanasamuccaya, fourth 
century), Sabara (sixth century), Isvarakrsna (Samkhyakarika, fifth century), 
and Kumarila (Slokavarttika, about 700 a.p.), the grammarian Bhartrhari (fifth 
century), the mathematician Aryabhata (fifth century), the lexicographer 
Amarasimha (Amarakoéa, sixth century), the Kamasitra (fourth-seventh cen- 
tury). From the seventh century on, a genuine flood of works began that cannot 
be listed here, and which ebbed after about 1100, but—aside from some ex- 
ceptions—the works lose originality. 

In the area of legal texts, everything was codified in an extensive legal 
literature, the Dharmasastra. These contained instructions for everyday life, 
rites of passage, vows, rules for the monarchy, and much else. By the third 
century A.D. at the latest, the Dharmasmrtis (Yajfavalkya-, Narada-, and 
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Brhaspatismrti, among others) were widespread; after the seventh century, no 
more independent legal texts were composed, but commentaries still were; 
Medhatithi, a commentator of the Manusmrti, was an early scholar (tenth 
century); most of the others belong to the next epoch. 

Whether religion, art, philosophy, or science, the Brahmans dominated 
them all. At least the religion handed down in the texts was a religion of the 
upper classes. In countless commentaries, change was justified or innovation 
was prevented with quotations from older religious texts, preferably the Veda. 
They gathered tales told throughout the land and created extensive collections 
of myths, folktales, fairy tales, or oral poems. 

But the Brahmans were no longer the sole creators of a new category of 
religious writings. To an extent hardly to be overlooked, Puranas emerged in 
this period, along with hymns (stotra, stava, gita), doctrinal treatises (agama), 
tractates, manuals, and handbooks (Sastra, sutra, tantra), commentaries (bhasya, 
vyakhya, prabandba, karika) on the Upanisads and other works, eulogies (ma- 
hatmya), legends (Ratha), and ritual handbooks (vidhi, prayoga, paddhati). All 
these texts were formed to extracts (sara), illuminations (pradipa, candrika), 
discussions (nirnaya), collections (samhita, samgraha), and so on. 

Some of these texts were combined into literary genres according to textual 
or cultic similarities. The Tantras composed in Kashmir, Nepal, and Bengal 
are divided by sectarian affiliation into Saiva~Agamas (earliest from 400 a.p. 
or later),*° Vaisnava Paficaratra-Samhitas (earliest from the late Gupta time, 
usually between 600 and 850)*' and Hindu Tantras (not before 800 a.p.);* in 
addition there are the Buddhist Tantras of the Vajrayana system, Jaina Tantras, 
and the Saura Tantras to the sun (Surya), which have been lost. What is 
common to these texts is that they object to the Veda as (the sole) authority, 
stress the importance of ordination (diksa), acknowledge the significance of 
spiritual practices (sadhana), and suggest that the sought-after deity can be 
realized through various means—e.g., through worship (pia), sacred diagrams 
(mandala, yantra), or visualization. 

Most of these texts are theistically oriented and are dedicated to the de- 
votional glorification of Visnu, Krsna, Siva, or individual goddesses. Cultic 
communities also formed in which these texts were composed, recited, and 
sung. These included the Vaisnava Bhagavatas (fourth-sixth century, possibly 
even earlier), who worshipped a deified hero of the Yadavas, Bhagavat (“the 
Sublime”); the ritualistic Vaikhanasas (from the third century?), who initially 
adhered to the Vedic tradition of the Black Yajurveda; the Paficaratrins (fifth— 
tenth century), who established classical Vaisnava orthodoxy; and the move- 
ment of the Tamil Alvars, who wandered around as itinerant priests in southern 
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India from the eighth century on. Saiva communities included the ascetic 
Pasupatas (from the first century a.D.?); the even more radical Kapalikas (from 
the sixth century?), who worshipped Siva in his terrifying Bhairava aspect; the 
Saivasiddhantins (from the sixth century); and the Kashmiri Saiva (from the 
tenth century). Samkara (between 650 and 800 a.p., traditionally 788-820) 
was also considered the founder of a sect, but was more likely to have been an 
influential itinerant preacher. 

The religious literature dedicated to the gods is clearly less exclusive and 
consists of hymns, panegyrics of local holy places, adaptations of epics, poetry, 
and collections of myths, composed primarily in Sanskrit at first, but then 
increasingly also in the vernacular. 


The Literatures of the Hindu Sects 


From the first century after the turn of the millennium, the creation of religious 
communities and the founding of sects increased. Before that, there had only 
been a few sects and a few poet saints, aside from the special development in 
southern India (particularly in Tamil Nadu). Thus it is striking that most of 
the sectarian writings—the first manuscripts come from the tenth century— 
were composed in the vernacular or were linked intensively with a local tra- 
dition and following. Kannarese, the southern Indian language of the Vira- 
Saivas, received royal patronage, as did Marathi in the Western Deccan. The 
saints and poets were generally not Brahmans either. Some of their texts ex- 
press a vehement protest against the Veda. In table 4 (see also tables 19 and 
24-25), I have gathered the more important founders of sects and their dates; 
it can be supplemented with a list of mostly metrical adaptations of San- 
skrit religious literature, which would also show the trend of the vernacular 
literature. 

In this period, the Brahmans became absorbed in their legacy, commented 
on the ancient writings, and thus developed dogmatics and systematics to a 
high art. Thus they advanced primarily in the areas of philosophy and science, 
while their creative force in poetics waned. They developed hardly any new 
forms of literary expression. Nevertheless, two groups of texts emerged in this 
period, which developed as a genre only after the turn of the millennium: 
compendia and historiography. In historiography, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
(1148 a.p.) presents the first historiography oriented toward political reality. 
Moreover, Brahmans tried mainly to comprehend and glorify local history in 
chronicles (vamsavali) and legendary texts (sthalapurana, mahatmya, hatha). 
Brahman scholars had proved their ability to collect and compile the Vedic 


TABLE 4 


Poet-Saints, Sect Founders, and Sects 


Century Poet-Saint or Sect Founder 
Seventh Campantar 
Tirunavukkaracu 
Eighth Cuntarar 
Nummialvar 
Samkara (650-800) 
Ninth Manikkavacakar 
Tenth Nathamuni 
Eleventh Ramanuja (1056-1137?) 
Twelfth Madhva (1199-1278) 
Nimbarka 
Basava (?-1168) 
Namdev (1270-1350) 
Bilvamangala 
Jayadeva 
Thirteenth = Mukundaraja (ca. 1390- 


1400) 
Mahanubhava (Vaisnava) 
Cakradhara Svami 


Janesvara 


Gorakhnath (possibly 
earlier?) 


Sect Language 
Saivasiddhanta Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta Tamil 
Vaisnava Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta Sanskrit 
Saivasiddhanta Tamil 
Srivaisnava Tamil?, Sanskrit 
Srivaisnava, Sanskrit 

Srisampradaya 
Brahma-Sampradaya Sanskrit 
Nimavat, Sanakadi- Sanskrit 

Sampradaya 
Lingayat, Kannada 

Virasaivism 
Varkari Panth Marathi, Hindi 

(Krsnaite) 

Visnusvami Sanskrit 

(Krsnaite) 

Krsnaitic Sanskrit 
Vedanta with Marathi 
Nathism 
Marathi 
Varkari Panth Marathi 
(Krsnaite) 
Kanphata, Natha 
(Saiva) 


(continued) 


TABLE 4 


Poet-Saints, Sect Founders, and Sects (Continued) 


Century 


Fourteenth 


Fifteenth 


Sixteenth 
Nanak 
(1469-1538) 


Seventeenth 


Poet-Saint or Sect Founder 


Sect 


Vallabha (1479-1531) 


Raidas 
Mirabai (1488-1573) 


Ramdananda 


Kabir 


Sikh (nirguni Sant) 


Caitanya (1485-1533) 


Tulsidas (1532-1623) 


Eknath (1533-1599) 


Dadi (1544-1603) 
Sardas (1583-1563) 


Harivamga 


(ca. 1600) 
Tukaram (1568-1650) 


Premanand (1615-1675) 


Mukteégvar (1599-1649) 
Ramdas (1608-1681) 


Kina Ram 


Vallabhacari 
(Krsnaite) 


nirguni Sant 


Radha-Krsnaite 


Ramanandi 


(Ramaite) 


Kabirpanthi (nirguni 
Sant) 


Gaudiya Vais- 
navism, 
Caityanites, 
Vaisnavas of 
Bengal Ramaite 


Varkari Panth 
(Krsnaite) 


Dadupanthi (nirguni 
Sant) 


Krsnaite 
Radhavallabhi 
(Krsnaite) 


Varkari Panth 
(Krsnaite) 


Varkari Panth 
(Krsnaite) 


Aghori (Saiva) 


Language 
Hindi 
Hindi 
Rajasthani, 
Bhraj 
Bhasa 


Hindi 


Hindi 


Bengali 


Avadhi 


Marathi 


Hindi 
Hindi 
Hindi 


Marathi 


Gujarati 
Marathi 
Marathi 


Hindi 
(continued) 
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TasLe 4 
Poet-Saints, Sect Founders, and Sects (Continued) 


Century Poet~Saint or Sect Founder Sect Language 
Eighteenth Bharatacandra Bengali 
(1712-1760) 
Ramprasad Sen Bengali 
(1718-1775) 
Nineteenth Sahajanand ’ Svaminarayana Gujarati 
(1780-1830) (Vaisnava) 
Dayaram (1767-1852) Gujarati 
Rammohan Ray Brahmo Samaj Bengali, English 
(1772-1873) 
Dayanand Sarasvati Arya Samaj Hindi, English 
(1824-1883) 
Ramakrishna (1836- Bengali 
1886) 


Hindi includes older stages of language such as Avadhi, Bhraj, etc. 


literature. But only from the eleventh century on did they start the systematic 
arrangement of their knowledge, rearranging the older texts according to new 
criteria. These texts included Laksmidharas Krtyakalpataru (ca. 1125-1150), 
Somesvaras Manasollasa (twelfth century), Hemadris Caturvargacintamani 
(thirteenth or fourteenth century), Raghunandana Bhatta’s works (ca. 1510- 
1580), or Varahamihiras Brhatsamhita.*? There were also significant commen- 
tators, including Sayana, the commentator on the Vedas (fourteenth century), 
and Kulluka, the commentator of Manu (between 1150 and 1300). 
Characteristically, Sanskrit continued to develop as a literary language, as 
demonstrated by lavish and long nominal compounds (up to thirty-five parts) 
used along with old formal categories without any distinction of meaning. The 
middle Indian languages were considered and acknowledged, but were not yet 
used as living languages. The elite nature of Sanskrit can be seen particularly 
clearly in the fact that in drama, the high-placed characters often speak San- 
skrit, whereas the lowly figures and women speak in regionally distinctive ver- 


nacular dialects. 
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Literatures of Modern Hinduism 


In the mid-nineteenth century, India experienced another profound change of 
literary life: The British brought in the printing press. Previously there had 
been lithographic and mechanical printing, but book printing took place on a 
large scale only with the British occupation of large parts of southern Asia. In 
addition, English education became an issue of status and Indians increasingly 
wrote in this language and thus could have a direct impact on the West. Con- 
sequently, most writings of the neo-Hindu reform movements also appear in 
English, at any rate those of the missionary “Guruism” which were directed 
at the West. In the area of the vernacular, from the nineteenth century on, 
more prose poems have emerged. These include the works of the Hindi poet 
Harigcandra of Benares (1850-1885), the Bengali Bankim Candra Chatto- 
padhyaya (1838-1894), and Rabindranatha Thakur (1861-1941), known as 
Tagore. 

After independence, print and electronic media (film, television, video, and 
recently the Internet) have emerged. Thus, popular Hinduism tends to become 
more standard, more populist, more graphic (comics), political, and radical, 
and more missionary, but the effects cannot yet be estimated. The trend is 
likely to be an increasing westernization and secularization. 

The textual turning points in the history of the religious literature of India 
have by and large coincided with the historical breaks. The forms of Hindu 
religiosity are also connected with the epochal changes. Thus ritualism is 
rooted in the second (“Vedic”) epoch, heroism and spiritualism in the third 
(“ascetic”) epoch, devotionalism in the fourth (“classical”) epoch, sectarian Gu- 
ruism in the fifth (“sectarian”) epoch, and a Christian-influenced moralism in 
the sixth (“modern”) epoch. Nevertheless, it should not be ignored that, for 
lack of historically tangible evidence, Hindu popular religions do not fit this 
schematization, even though they have affected religiosity in all epochs. But 
only as a whole does a so-called Hinduism exist, emerging out of the con- 
glomerate of religious and literary directions, trends, and movements. How 
was it possible for this pattern to hold together? For all that, there have always 
been states with functional specializations and thus great internal and external 
conflicts of interest. They should really have led to expulsion, amalgamation, 
and standardization. But this did not happen either. Smaller cults were ab- 
sorbed, there was also the influence of foreign religions, and Buddhism was 
effectively expelled, but no centralization is to be noted. While canonized 


Buddhism expanded in the Far East and Islam occupied the Middle East and 
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North Africa, in the heart of the Orient—despite invasions and colonization, 
peacefully to a large extent, for there were no religious wars worthy of the 
name—a mixture of religions that have more differences than commonalities 
held its own. Or is there a structure that links these religions and constitutes 
their cohesive force? 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY 


7 
hot Wea 


3. Stages of Life and Rites 
of Passage 


House, field, temple, palace, and wilderness—these are the places visited in 
this chapter. To this day, despite all modernization, house, field, and temple 
are still the most important places of Hindu life. More than 80 percent of the 
population of India lives directly or indirectly from agriculture, and people 
attend their temples almost every day. The maharajas and princes may have 
been stripped of power, so their palaces no longer form the political focus of 
their regions, but these places still represent the old grandeur. Finally, the 
wilderness is the counterpart of ordinary life: the dwelling place of the ascetics. 
But of all these places, the most important in the life of a Hindu is the house. 
The center of work and religion is a familiar house and courtyard. 

This chapter concentrates on the social aspects of the Hindu religions. It 
may be objected that my emphasis on a specific social group, extended family, 
and descent assumes an ideal social order and overlooks social conflicts, di- 
vergent or strategic interests, and individual experiences in religions. But a 
search for what holds a society together internally or what is the cohesive force 
of the Hindu religions must be oriented toward coherence and not divergence. 
Religions are neither exclusively individual nor exclusively social phenomena, 
nor do they develop from the collective to the individual or vice versa; rather 
they are based on the question of how much community the individual needs 
and how much individuality the community grants him.’ In this section, I shall 
try to determine how this mutual relation, which defines each religion, is 
constituted. 


INITIATION? 


Initiations are the clearest expression of membership in a religion. One is 
indeed a Hindu by birth, but not only by natural birth. For men, the second 
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“authentic” birth is being born in the Veda and out of the Veda, in the holy 
knowledge. “Mother and father only bring forth the (material) body,” says a 
legal text.* Only through initiation is one a twice-born (dvya), only then was 
one a full member of the community of the Aryas in ancient India, only then 
is one a Hindu from the Brahmanic-Sanskritic point of view. 

Origin is determined by birth. People need the help and solidarity of other 
people in their lives or at least for specific tasks such as harvesting, building a 
house, marriages, or funerals. In all traditional societies, the obvious form of 
group solidarity consists of family members. Kinship is thus a fundamental 
criterion of social ordering. Friends, professional colleagues, playmates, neigh- 
bors, and table companions are usually not related in modern Western societies, 
but they are in many traditional societies.° In Brahman-influenced India, “rela- 
tives” one doesn’t even know, but who are part of a common kinship group, 
show up at weddings and funerals. This origin may be even more important 
for salvation than descent from one’s parents. Occupation is often organized 
by ¢his origin, which also determines the choice of marriage partners and the 
caste system. The ritual regarding ¢/7s origin for male descendants is the Sec- 
ond Birth, the initiation. 

In a Hindu initiation that follows the Dharma texts, the father must already 
have been initiated, thus the conversion of an individual to Brahmanic- 
Sanskritic Hinduism is almost excluded. A Brahmanic-Sanskritic initiation is 
not a confirmation. Unlike in Christianity, Buddhism, or Islam, the focus is 
not a profession of faith, but rather on obtaining the ritualized genealogically 
determined right to learn the Veda. Spiritual Brotherhood is thus less impor- 
tant than the ritual itself. 

The Hindu religions are less dogmatic and more variable than almost any 
other religion. Keep in mind that there is no official dogma, no obligatory text, 
no church, no pontiff. In part because of this structure, the Hindu religions 
have absorbed many other religions (e.g., Buddhism, popular religions). And 
yet, they have been prevented from expanding because of genealogical and 
socio-ritual boundaries. Neither proselytism nor missionary activity is consis- 
tent with membership dependent on birth, even though it is precisely this 
biological origin that is supplemented by a ritual. But this ritual birth is much 
more than a rigid celebration of membership into a religious community. It is 
also a constant enactment of the method of substitution and identification with 
which Hindu religious thought and feeling operates. 


The Salvational Goal of Initiation 


In the early Vedic phase of the second epoch, the initiation was a consecration 
(diksa)° into secret priestly knowledge, a privilege for those who had a calling 
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and a voluntary act to a large extent for those who wanted to learn, mostly for 
the sons of priests. But Vedic texts also give evidence of the consecration of sons 
of other classes. It was even granted to women: Gargi, who bested the seer 
Yajfiavalkya in debate, wore the sacred hip cord, the sign of such a consecration. 

But by the third (“ascetic”) epoch, around 500 s.c., the formalized conse- 
cration (wpanayana) became a means for all the higher classes to separate the 
Aryas vis-a-vis other population groups in India. This change marks one of 
the clearest socio-ritualistic separations of extended families. Various factors 
may have been responsible for this development: the transition to a settled life 
of the Aryas and the resulting problems of acculturation vis-a-vis the indige- 
nous population; the related emergence of states; the defense of sinecures, 
prerogatives, and privileges; and the rise of superior technologies. Times of 
harsh distress (famine, epidemics), when the social order was shaken, must 
also be taken into account. In any case, many legal texts mention such instances 
of collective and individual distress (apad).’? Mingling with the resident popu- 
lation and their doctrines and religions also had to be regulated. Who was 
admitted for holy wisdom, sacrifice, and marriage, and who was not had to be 
determined. As acculturation between the Indo-Aryans and the other popu- 
lation groups progressed, the more clearly did specific classes need an exter- 
nally visible demarcation. The Sacred Thread was to be their symbol of this 
boundary. 

Anyone who did not get initiated was equated with the presumably non- 
Aryan, “defective”® Vratyas or impure children and Sudras, with outsiders, 
marginal groups, and enemies. That is, through birth everyone was a Sidra, 
and only by celebrating Upanayana, i.e., birth in the Veda, did one become a 
Twice-Born.’? The region where there were no initiated classes was the land of 
the barbarians (m/lecchadesa). A noninitiate could not take part in the Brah- 
manic rituals,'° could not maintain the important domestic fire, could not take 
food with close relatives, and was allowed only limited participation in social 
life. Most important however, he was not available as a marriage partner. To 
the leading circles that employed Brahmanic priests, he was a social outcast. 

By linking consecration with marriage, Hindu caste society was almost 
established. The ritual and normative ramifications are, by and large, only the 
consequence of this henceforth indissoluble and tense connection between in- 
dividual salvation on the one hand and descent and matrimony on the other. 
Even in their negation, asceticism, this connection is still felt. Initiation now 
meant acceptance into patriarchal society and instruction in the study of the 
Veda—the literal meaning of Upanayana is “leading (to the teacher)” or more 
precisely “leading” (of the student by the teacher to his self)—along with 
initiation into his ritual sacrifice practice derived from that; and all this also 
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meant the ability to marry. The youth becomes a member of a caste, an ap- 
prentice, entitled to perform sacrifice, and a candidate for marriage all at once. 
What was originally a consecration rite became a life-cycle rite of passage and 
a socio-ritualistic transformation in the system of norms of the specific ex- 
tended families. Thus, this rite takes priority over all other rites of passage."! 
For the formation of Hindu identity, initiation is perhaps even more significant 
than the wedding,” for no son can be married without being initiated. All 
male Hindus who employ Brahman priests are initiated, but not all get mar- 
ried. Initiation is also indispensable for the right to perform death and ancestor 
rites. 

It is not easy to determine how widespread initiation is in India today. For 
the subcastes who are aware of tradition and the (urban) middle class, it is still 
obligatory; but in the “lower” classes, it is hardly self-evident for the historical 
reasons cited, and it is partly even explicitly forbidden for them to be initiated 
by a Brahman priest. Nevertheless, these subcastes also often conduct com- 
parable rituals, in which they imitate wearing the Sacred Thread (see below). 

In the terminology of the native jurists, the transition between two phases 
of life is a samskara, a life-cycle rite that places someone in the condition of 
salvation and perfection.'’® The tradition knows up to forty samskaras; those 
who are learned in scriptures focused particularly on twelve of them and at 
least three of these (initiation, marriage, death ritual) are obligatory for the 
Twice-Born (see table 5). Samskara, formed from the same verbal root as “San- 
skrit” (samskrta, which literally means “the totally and (correctly) formed 
[speech]”), is usually translated as “transition rite,” “rite of passage,” or “sac- 
rament,” but these terms only partially convey its significance. What is crucial, 
as Brian K. Smith has emphasized," is that with the samskaras, someone or 
something is made either suitable, appropriate, or equivalent (yogya) for a holy 
purpose—for example, as a sacrificial offering. The gods accept only what is 
appropriate for them, that is, something correctly composed and perfect. 

Thus, a samskara is not a divine punctuation or an esoteric mysterium (the 
Greek mysterion, “secret,” corresponds to the Latin sacramentum, originally 
“oath of allegiance,” at least since the time of Saint Augustine, the visible sign 
of another reality). Nor is a samskara primarily the celebration of a phase of 
life, but is rather a ritual identification or substitution. That is, in the initiation, 
the son is equated with the father, the Veda, the sacrifice, the fire, and only 
because of such an identification can he participate in salvation and immor- 
tality. If this substitution is perfect (sazmskrta), the rite works ex opere operate, 
through the action itself and the power of the ritual equivalence—with all its 
consequences: Thus, the Veda teacher is to be venerated more than the physical 
father,!> because the Second Birth follows from the womb of the Veda and of 
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TABLE 5 
Hindu Rites of Passage 


Phase of Life Rite (samskara) Sanskrit 


Prenatal and rites of birth Procreation, insemination garbhadhana 


Transformation of the fruit of love to pumsavana 
a male fetus 


Parting the hair of the pregnant simantonnayana 
woman 
Birth jatakarma 
Childhood rites Naming namakarana 
First outing niskramana 
First solid food annaprasana 
‘Tonsure cudakarana 
Ear piercing karnavedha 
Puberty and adolescence _ Beginning of learning vidyarambha 
Initiation upanayana 
Beginning of study vedarambha 
First shave kesanta 
End of study samavartana 
Marriage rite Wedding vivaha 
Death rites Burning the corpse antyesti 
[Burning the widow sati] 
Ancestor ritual Sraddha* 


*Sraddha rites are usually not considered part of the life-cycle Samskaras, but typologically they 
are part of them. 
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sacrifice, and not of the mother. This stipulation is the result of a ritualistic 
conception of paternity, of life itself, that is to be found in hardly any other 
religion. 

Such a conception is so important for Brahmanic Hinduism because its 
image of the world is based on such chains of identification as the following: 
Veda/gods (immortality) = sacrifice = man (mortality); or “Now the sacrifice 
is the man.”!* In Middle Vedic texts, statements like the following are to be 
found: “The man who does not sacrifice is not yet born.”"” These chains of 
identification are part of a “magical grammar,”'* which consists of expressive, 
ritualistic, and conjuring elements of language, styles, and speech acts. One 
example of such an element are etymologies that identify various linguistic 
terms with one another, like man with sacrifice. Since language pronounced 
in this world of sacrifice is at the same time reality, etymologies have serious 
repercussions. 

The sentence of the Satapatha-Brahmana cited above could also be read 
as: “The sacrifice (and thus the gods) does not exist if man does not maintain 
it.” By equating the immortal sacrifice with mortal man, immortality itself 
could be salvaged only if man were also (to be considered) immortal; and this 
happened on the one hand in a substitution of the father by the son—“By 
descendants we achieve immortality”’’—and on the other hand, through as- 
ceticism.”° Both these steps contradict each other and yet are related attempts 
at a solution. For, absurd as the identifications may seem—in terms of religious 
studies—they are only one of many religious attempts to harmonize the desire 
for immortality with human mortality and the inevitability of death. Others 
would be Christology or the Buddhist doctrine of the non-self. There too, 
mortality and finiteness (Jesus or self and rebirth) become immortality and 
infinity (Christ or non-self and redemption) through religious transformations. 

But such preserved “inconsistencies” are also an expression of a form of 
thinking in which consistency is not the highest goal. Respect for the sacred, 
spoken word is often too great in India to be able to make changes in a text 
in favor of logic. Moreover, one had to and wanted to live with secret as- 
sumptions of truth: The opinion of the other (school) exists alongside your 
own, even if it contradicts it. Nor is it always possible and meaningful to explain 
these inconsistencies with the compilatory nature of the work in which various 
ideas that are to be historically separated have grown together over time. With 
the process of substitution contradictions were easily explained as unities. 

For the Hindu initiation, one of these “paradoxes” looks like this: The 
initiation is a brahmasamskara,” the “perfection in brahman (the Absolute, 
Highest)” or the identification of the initiate with Brahman. This is the pri- 
mary identification—with the result that whoever is the Brahman and is thus 
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immortal does not need reproduction?—like the ascetic, which the initiate 
will become. On the other hand, the “eternal,” immortal Brahman is bound 
to the obvious mortality of the individual, which casts doubt on the truth and 
thus the effectiveness of the primary identification. There is no striving for a 
“solution” to the paradox: Both progeny and asceticism can mean salvation. 


The Second Birth 


What is in the Sanskrit texts is certainly old, but is not outdated. The following 
description of a Hindu initiation illustrates how such chains of identification 
are still practiced. It is based on the Upanayana rite of the son of a compara- 
tively well-to-do Nepalese family in Kathmandu.” The initiation was guided 
by a Brahman and was carried out according to a ritual handbook (Vrataban- 
dhapaddhati) of the Royal Academy of Nepal, which is based on the Grhyasitra 
and Dharmasatra texts.** In table 6, 1 have summarized the most important 
sequences of the ritual, and will elucidate more closely in the following.”§ 


Pre-Rites 


The age of initiation is given variously in most Dharmaéastra texts, depending 
on social class: a Brahman (priesthood, scholar class) is to be initiated at the 
age of eight, a Ksatriya (aristocracy, warrior class) at eleven, and a Vaisya 
(merchant, farmer class) at twelve; the Sadras (slaves, manual laborers, serfs) 
are not considered as Twice-Born. Age is calculated from the time of concep- 
tion, not of birth. The instructions for age were more recommendations than 
rules, for legal scholars in the Vedic schools allowed exceptions: If a Brahman 
boy appeared eager to learn, he could undergo the Upanayana at the age of 
five. 

In modern India, hardly anyone follows the age instructions of the legal 
texts. To save the high cost of such a celebration, many parents initiate several 
sons together or along with the sons of close relatives. Thus, a small child, 
who has just cut his teeth, stands in line with a boy who has already grown a 
beard. Occasionally, the initiation is put off until shortly before the wedding. 
The initiation is the inauguration of a student and a man: An early initiation 
age is advisable for schooling in Vedic knowledge and ritual, a late initiation 
age for the ceremonial transformation into the age of manhood and thus 
marriage. 

Even if deviations from the written norm have always been common, the 
system as a whole is not arbitrary. On the contrary, the difference in the age 
of initiation marks the old class order of society of the second (“Vedic”) epoch 


TABLE 6 
Course of a Hindu Initiation 


Previous weeks 


1. Preparations 
Establishment of the initiation age. 


Astronomical and astrological determination of the initiation time. 
Invitation of friends and relatives. 


Involvement of ritual specialists (priests, cooks, musicians, barbers). 


Day before 


2. Pre-rites (parvanga) 
Ritual purification of the participants in the ritual: restoring the Sacred Thread, 
atonement for sins (prayascitta). 


Ritual purification of the house (grhasantipija): recitation of texts 
(Grhasantipaddhati), purification of the ground. 


Worship of the gods, especially the clan or family deities (ku/adevata), appeal to and 
worship of ancestors (fraddha), expulsion and satisfaction of spirits. 


Preparation of the ritual place (yajfa, mandapa): measuring according to the 
dimensions of the son, erection of a canopy, rubbing the ground with cow dung 
and scattering Mandalas, piling five fireplaces with unbaked bricks, preparation of 
the ritual articles. 


3. Tonsure (cadakarana) 
Ritual preparation of the son (evening): binding the hair with the thorns of a 
porcupine or dubo-grass (darbha), worship of deities: the “Mothers” (Matrka), 
Agni, GaneSa, ancestors (Visve Devah, Pitr). 


Vows of fasting and silence of the son for the night. 


Main Day 


Lighting of the Cudakarana fire. 
The son sits in the mother’s lap and eats a meal with her. 


Tonsure: cutting the first three locks of the son’s hair by the house priest and the 
maternal uncle with a knife, on which a gold coin is pasted; shaving the hair of the 
head down to one lock of hair (sikAa) by the barber, accompanied by music. The 
cut-off hair is thrown into the Bagmati River. 


Strengthening rites: rubbing the initiate with turmeric by the son’s sister, bath of the 
son. 


Gifts (godana, literally: “cow gift”) of money to the priests. 


TABLE 6 
Course of a Hindu Initiation (Continued) 


4. Initiation (upanayana) 


4.1. Inauguration of the ascetic 
Donning of a yellow loincloth with a hip cord (mekhala) and a shirt. 


Donning of the Sacred Thread (yajfopavita). 
Supplying with an antelope fleece and a walking stick. 
Recitation of texts (praise of gods) by the Brahman priests. 


The priest pours water into the hands of the initiate and leads him to look into the 
sun and to climb onto a stone. 


Lighting of the Upanayana fire: The son walks around all fires. 
Worship of the planets ( grahapiya). 
Supplying the initiate with a turban, shoes, and a sunshade. 


4.2. Inauguration of the student (Veda instruction) 
Acceptance of the initiate as a student in the form of a dialogue: obligation to take a 
vow of chastity and obedience to the teacher. 


Ritual purification of the body (head, eyes, nostrils, limbs) by the son. 


The house priest teaches the initiate the Savitri hymn (Rgveda 3.62.10) under a 
blanket. 


The initiate worships the house priest as a Guru: He touches his foot with his 
forehead, gives him a payment of sacrifice, etc. 


4.3. Inauguration of the man (tending the fire) 
Worship of the main fire with besom by the initiate. 


The initiate pours clarified butter and grain into the Upanayana fire, and walks 
around all fires three times; acquisition of the right to maintain the domestic fire. 


Recitation of Veda texts. 


5. Study 


5.1. Beginning of study (vedarambha) 
Begging: The initiate begs with the maternal uncle for alms for the Guru from his 
mother, the relatives, and the guests, but not from his father. 


Lighting and worship of the Vedarambha fire: symbolic beginning of the study of the 
Veda. 


Ritual bath. 
(continued) 
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TABLE 6 
Course of a Hindu Initiation (Continued) 


Or SS EEE EE eSSSSS——=—_—=_____—=_——_ 


5.2. Study (desantara) 


Initiate is given a bow and arrows by the priest. 


Maternal uncle leads the initiate to the garden gate and right back. 
The priest reads to the mother and son the Desantarakatha—a text that warns of the 
privations of studying in a distant land (desantara) and praises married life. 
5.3. End of study (samavartana) 
Lighting and worship of the Samavartana fire. 
The son receives curds and other foods from the priest. 


Ritual bath and tooth polishing: The initiate becomes one who is at the end of his 
study (snataka). 


Priest gives the son a white loincloth (dhofi). 
Restoration of the Sacred Thread. 


Initiate dons new, secular clothes, looks in the mirror. 


6. Concluding Rites 
Worship of the clan deity (Au/adevata) in the city quarter by the son and four 
relatives. 
Burning of a coconut. 
The mother’s sisters and the maternal uncle sacrifice grain in a fire. 


All participants look into the water of a pot (Aa/asa). 


Closing (visarjana): farewell of the gods, the priest ties a red wool string around the 
wrist of all the participants, payment of the sacrifice wage to the priest (daksina). 


Purification of the ritual place. 


with its scholarly, military, and farming classes, a division reinforced once again 
by initiation. The desire for knowledge, physical strength, or wealth in live- 
stock”® roughly corresponds to these classes. There are class-determined gra- 
dations in the Dharma texts concerning the season of the initiation, the colors 
and fabrics of the initiation garment or the objects the boy is provided (see 
table 7).?” By identifying the initiate with the qualities of the objects, these 
become his property. Thus, the bowstring as a hip cord (not to be confused 
with the Sacred Thread called yaynopavita or Hindi janex) and the tiger skin 


TABLE 7 


Class Distinctions in Initiation according to the Dharmagastras 


Brahmana Ksatriya Vatsya 
Youngest and oldest age 
8/16 11/22 12/24 
Season 
Spring Summer Fall 
Day of the week 
Sunday Tuesday Saturday 


Skin (uttariya, ajina) 
Black antelope 


Undergarment (vasa) 
Reddish-brown or white 
linen or hemp 


Sacred Thread 
White cotton 


Waistband (mekhala) 
Muiija-grass (Saccharum 
Sara) 


Staff (danda) 

Palasa or Bilva wood 
(Butea frondosa, aegle 
Marmelos); gives 
spiritual strength 


(rahman, tejas) 


Height of the staff 
To the head 


White gazelle, game, tiger 


Red cotton or linen 


Red wool 


Bowstring 


Fig tree (nyagrodha, Ficus 
Indica); gives physical 
strength (gas) 


To the forehead 


Meter of the Savitri verses (Rgveda 3.62.10) 


Gayatri: 8 syllables per 
metric foot 


Tristubh: 11 syllables per 


metric foot 


Brown goat or cow 


Yellow wool 


Yellow linen 


Wool or hemp 


Badara or Udumbara 
wood (Zizyphus Jujuba, 
Ficus Glomerata); gives 
nourishment (#77) 


To the nostrils 


Jagati: 12 syllables per 


metric foot 
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not only bestow strength and courage on a Ksatriya son, but also testify to his 
place in the system. Time, place, material, and words are determined for the 
individual by the forces that combine to make the order of the sacrifice or the 
whole. The age of the initiate is eight years old for a Brahman because 
the metrical foot (pada) for this class has a meter ( gaya¢ri) of eight syllables; 
by being identified with that, he is (not: he becomes) the Veda, which is the 
sacrifice, which is the world order, which is the Brahman, which is immortal. 

Thus, the Brahmanic Hindu initiation focuses not on the individual and 
his feelings, or his maturity or the inheritance of (profession-)specific knowl- 
edge or rights, but rather on his integration into a soteriological chain of 
identification, whose links are Veda and sacrifice, gods and forefathers. Only 
the time of the initiation is based on the personal horoscope of the initiate, 
which is valid only for the son. But this, too, mainly marks his position in a 
cosmological system that determines the individual more than his predispo- 
sitions or acquired abilities. The position of the planets, seasons, and days of 
the week, even the numbers themselves, are forces and powers that must be 
used only with the help of specialists. Thus, the house priest usually brings an 
astrologer for the initiation, who determines in advance the favorable date by 
comparing the precise time of the son’s birth with that suitable for the initi- 
ation, and calculates favorable times. Springtime months (Magha, Phalguna, 
Caitra, Vaisakha), when the sun is in the northern, propitious hemisphere, are 
considered favorable. “Impure” days are avoided, especially eclipses. What is 
crucial is the time specific to the individual, not a common time for all like 
Palm Sunday for Christian confirmation. 

Even though student and teacher (in personal union with the priest) are 
the focus of the initiation, the rite is also an event, with which the family of 
the son demonstrates its social status. There are not many occasions on which 
a Hindu invites people to his house. Mutual invitations for meals are quite 
rare in the village milieu. People meet in the fields and markets, squares or tea 
stands, where they have a snack together at most. Moreover, even when people 
are formally invited to the initiation, the guests do not usually enter the house 
even if it is big enough, but rather remain in the party tent in the forecourt or 
garden. 

The preparations for the important day must be meticulous and extravagant 
in order to impress the guests. Thus, weeks before the celebration, the father 
visits the Brahman high priest to go over the details. Not only must the course 
and date of the initiation be fixed, but other ritual specialists (cooks, barbers, 
musicians) must be involved and the materials for the ritual have to be acquired. 
Small companies supply all the equipment: party tent, chairs, tables, carpets, 
crockery, lamps, and so on. In the months considered auspicious for the ini- 
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tiation (or wedding), brown and gray tents with colorful lanterns and sparkling 
greeting signs are seen at many houses. Thus, the day of the initiation is 
indicated by an unusually large number of social contacts and meetings. 

Whoever can afford it sends out printed invitations, frequently gold en- 
graved. Those invited include relatives, dignitaries, or prestigious personages, 
as well as friends if they suit the rank and status of the host family. To reject 
an invitation is considered impolite, even disrespectful. Playmates or friends 
of the son can usually come only if their parents are also invited. 

The initiation begins with ritual purifications, blessings, and appeasements. 
On the day before, the house priest (purohita) appears early in the morning 
for a ritual preparation of the son and the other participants in the event. He 
also purifies and blesses the house and calls on the gods for assistance. The 
house is not only the residence of the family, it is also the home of the ancestors, 
who remain dependent on the regular care of the survivors at least temporarily. 
With the death of the father, one ancestor, that is the great-grandfather, leaves 
the status of ancestor (pitr) and goes into heaven as a semi-divine transitional 
creature (vifve devah), until he is reborn. But the father can then become the 
ancestor only when his first-born son is initiated, and has thus ritually entered 
his father’s position. The father does die biologically, but in the socio-ritual 
sense he is replaced by the son. Thus the initiation is also an ancestor ritual, 
as many of its ritual sequences demonstrate. 

As in all important family rituals, the father of the family also renews his 
Sacred Thread on the day before the initiation. It consists of nine cotton 
strands each with three knots, symbolizing among other things the link with 
the ancestors. The next day, the son also receives such a thread, the visible sign 
that he is a Hindu. Then, as the sacrificer, the father makes a formal resolution 
(samkalpa) without this the ritual would not be effective~In the speech, the 
father explicitly names his ancestors and links them with the time and place 
of the ritual. Hence, nothing is left to chance. Every step must follow the 
Dharmaésastra rules, so that the whole ritual is withdrawn from everyday life 
and identified with that immortal realm of life where the initiate is to be 
brought. 

So the initiation takes place in the garden or the forecourt, but in its mean- 
ing as a sacrificial ritual, the place of the ritual is the domestic fire, which 
obtains a special sacrificial position for the initiation. That is, the site of the 
sacrifice ( yajfamandapa) is prepared on a square surface of ground in the front 
garden. First, two girls (virgins) break up the ground with a scythe on which 
a small gold coin has been pasted. Then, the house priest measures the place 
with the physical dimensions of the son: eight ulnas and one handspan squared. 
On this site, which is then smeared with reddish cow dung, the priest stacks 
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five small fireplaces with unbaked bricks. Gold,” virgins, and the sacrificial fire 
are various signs or symbols of immortality, with which the initiate is identified. 

The next steps also consistently emphasize this theme of immortality. As 
the sacrificer, the father of the family first paints a red mark (¢ika) on the 
forehead of the priest. Such a gesture is usually a sign of a higher ritual and 
frequently also a higher social rank. Thus the priest usually gives the tika to 
the layman, the older man to the boy, the Guru to the student. That the father 
now grants the sida to the priest recalls earlier, Vedic times, when the inau- 
guration of the son was carried out by the father himself. The father puts the 
priest in place of himself, as it were. The teacher, the Veda scholar, becomes 
the father (and Savitri, the personification and condensation of the Veda, be- 
comes the mother): “They call the teacher the father because he gives the 
Veda,” says the Laws of Manu.” 

The following episode illustrates that this ritual father is “immortal.” The 
priest-father hands the physical father a gold ring, called the “ring of the Kuga 
grass” in Nepal (Auwsaumti, in Nepal). The Kuéa grass (poa cynosoroides Retz) is 
an attribute of Brahma, the creator god and the personification of the eternal 
brahman principle, with which the Brahman sees himself identified by virtue 
of his knowledge of Veda. This ring is bound into the son’s hair on the evening 
of the previous day and holds apart that plait (sk4a) that will not be cut off 
later because it represents the paternal line and thus the link to the ancestors. 
A special ritual (sraddha) is then devoted to these ancestors, which is carried 
out together by the father of the family and the priest. 

Finally, the priest worships various deities, especially Ganesa, who removes 
obstacles, the mother goddesses (Matrka), and the clan or house gods. Lib- 
erally scattering black grains of sesame, he appeases the spirits of the house by 
following a handbook that guarantees the peace of the house (Grhasantipad- 
dhati), and reciting from it now and then. He also asks the gods to be indulgent 
toward mistakes committed in the course of the initiation. Through an ap- 
peasement ritual (prayascitta), previous offenses, which could still exercise a 
harmful influence, are removed. With incense (dipa), fire (Aoma), and water in 
the form of a ritual jug (Aa/asa), the place is purified and the participants in 
the ritual are also ritually purified. 

By incorporating the ancestors in these preliminary rites, asking the gods 
for blessings, and driving out the spirits, right at the beginning of the initiation 
the participants in the ritual and especially the initiate secure that world from 
which there is no way back in salvation, no rebirth, and whose objective is the 
goal of the ritual—as baptism is understood as rebirth to eternal life and in 


the Holy Spirit. 
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Tonsure 


An important ritual begins on the eve of the initiation, which according to 
most Dharmasastra texts, should have taken place at the age of one, three, or 
five; that is, the first ritual tonsure (cudakarana, kaula).° But, today, in most 
cases this tonsure, in which the boy’s hair is shaved off down to a small remnant, 
is carried out shortly before the Upanayana rite. First the priest parts the hair 
of the initiate (which has been washed) with three thorns of a porcupine, each 
of which has to have three white stripes. He ties each of these bristles into 
three bundles with twenty-seven stems of the evergreen Kuga grass and wraps 
them in a yellow cotton cloth, along with a powder made of various medicinal 
plants (sarvausadhi), as well as Kuga and subo grass, curds, unshelled and un- 
broken grains of rice (aksata), and sesame and barley seeds. 

The number three and its force not only stands for the divine trio of 
Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, it also stands for the three debts (ra) that man owes 
to the gods, the primordial seers as the fictional genealogical patriarchs, and 
the ancestors, particularly the last three generations. The other components of 
the bundle are to bless and safeguard the act. Thus, rice is a sign of fertility 
and also purity, for only undamaged grains of rice can be used with all unshelled 
and broken grains sorted out and discarded beforehand. The subo grass (San- 
skrit, darbha) stands for invulnerability and immortality: According to old folk 
beliefs, this evergreen does not wilt because it received a drop of nectar (amrta, 
literally “[drink of] immortality”). 

The priest worships and consecrates the three bundles with incense, water, 
grains of rice, coins, and rose petals. Then he ties the son’s hair into them. All 
night long, the initiate may neither eat cooked rice nor speak. Cooked rice 
and speech are signs of social contact, which, in this vulnerable time of tran- 
sition, is to be avoided as much as possible. 

The next day, the day of the actual initiation, begins with the continuation 
of the tonsure rite. While the priest pours clarified butter and rice into the 
main fire on the place of sacrifice with a big sacrifice spoon, the son sits in his 
mother’s lap. At the astronomically determined auspicious time, the father or 
often the maternal uncle cuts the first three locks of hair. He uses a razor on 
which a piece of gold has been pasted and recites a Veda verse that prays the 
razor not to hurt the son: “Om, in your name, be amiable! Your father is hard 
iron. Do not wound in any case!”>! Then, without soap, but with a lot of water, 
the barber shaves the head bald in a few minutes, except for the small tail of 
hair on the back of the head (f:2Aa, cuda). While little boys often cry during 
this process, musicians from the caste of the barbers play drums and shawms. 
As often in festivals and rituals, music announces transitional events. In this 
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case it is the son’s passage from the world of the mother to the world of the 
father, expressed symbolically and graphically by the contrast between the 
mother’s lap and the razor. What this change means for the son’s development 
will be discussed in detail later.* 

The tonsured hair, now considered impure, is taken to the nearest river in 
a basket woven of leaves, which is also to make sure no one uses the hair to 
bewitch the initiate. With his bald head, the son now looks visibly different. 
Embarrassed, he keeps stroking his bare skin. It is not the last time in his life 
that his head will be shorn. At the death of his father and of his mother, on 
the anniversary of his father’s death, sometimes also at the beginning of a 
sacrifice, this will happen to him again. Even today in Nepal, when the king 
dies, all male subjects are still expected to shave their heads. But these days 
men are less willing to shave their heads. When Indira Ghandhi’s corpse was 
cremated in 1984, many orthodox Hindus considered it scandalous that her 
son Rajiv lit the fire unshorn. 

A tuft of hair (sk4a) is almost always left unshorn. Many Hindus consider 
this s:kAa the sign of the paternal line.** According to Hindu belief, during the 
cremation of the male corpse, the individual soul escapes from the body 
through the crown of the head and begins its journey to the forefathers. In 
Indian medicine, this spot is also considered the site of the center of life,34 
probably because the fontanelle, the gap in the bones in the infant’s skull, the 
“sovereign (of the body)”—the meaning of fontanelle—is an especially vital 
and at the same time a fatally vulnerable part of the body. Cutting the sikha 
means severing the patrilinear “umbilical cord,” keeping the ancestors in their 
deplorable in-between state, unable to get to heaven. In ancient India, the tuft 
of hair was a clear sign of distinction between Brahman subcastes or schools.*5 
Some wore it on the right, others on the left. Today, two variants of it have 
remained: a northern Indian (small tuft of hair) and a southern Indian (a shock 
of hair on the back of the head as wide as a hand). 

Hair defines people. Whether long or short, it is an expression of social 
conformity and affiliation. Hairstyle and beards, along with clothing, show 
who you are. Cutting off hair completely is often a signal of leaving the ev- 
eryday world and its conforming hairstyles. Many life-cycle rituals are seen as 
a withdrawal from everyday life, work, and repetition.° Monks and ascetics 
shave their hair or, the opposite, let it grow without ever cutting it. In fact, 
the initiates become ascetics for a brief time. Yet, unlike most of those who 
renounce the world, they keep a lock of hair. 

Opinions differ about the significance of this tuft of hair and the Sacred 
Thread. Christian missionaries refused baptism if the converts would not also 
cut off the stkba,*” seeing the latter as a crucial sign of Hinduism. For the 
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Twice-Born themselves, the s74Aa was a visible proof of the right to sacrifice: 
“A head without a 44a is impure,” said the legal scholars, meaning that a 
ritual act, carried out by a man without this lock of hair, was incomplete. 
Anyone who cut it off inadvertently had to undergo an act of penance to be 
accepted back into the caste or the extended family.** 

Since the lock of hair, like the Sacred Thread, increasingly came to be 
identified with the right to sacrifice, ascetic criticism of the Vedic sacrificial 
ritual as the only path to salvation was granted a striking means of expression. 
Those who renounced the faith needed only to have their heads shaved com- 
pletely and cut up the Sacred Thread.*® Not only did one resist such external- 
itles—“Knowledge is his [the ascetic’s] tuft of hair,”*° says an Upanisad—it was 
also considered ripping off the tie to the ancestors deliberately and almost 
literally, in order to avoid the paradox of the mortality of the immortality of 
the sacrifice. And finally, the tuft of hair signified the acknowledgment of social 
class distinctions as a prerequisite for spiritual salvation. Buddhism also criti- 
cized the mediating role of the Brahmans for individual salvation and thus 
Buddhist monks shave their heads completely. Even in the separate world of 
Nepalese Newar Buddhism, a Buddhism almost devoid of monasticism and 
with a caste social structure,*! boys have their tuft of hair cut off at their 
consecration, even though the other parts of the rite are based on the Hindu 
initiation. 

Buddhists and many Hindu ascetics—Vaisnava ascetics, however, do not 
undergo this radical tonsure—thus are in total opposition to those with socially 
conforming hair.” In the tonsure itself, separation (shaving) and connection 
(tuft of hair) are achieved at the same time. This is not because an emotional 
or social crisis has to be overcome, as maintained in many analyses of such 
rites of passage that follow Arnold van Gennep or Victor Turner, but because 
the old principle and paradox of sacrifice mentioned above comes into use and 
has a (re)solution: The regenerative conceptualization of salvation as an eternal 
sacrifice, borne by the salvation-oriented legacy of the Brahmans and the 
Twice-Born, needs the tuft of hair that symbolizes the continuity of the pa- 
ternal line for its survival. Only then is the preservation of the sacrifice guar- 
anteed. But if the sacrifice is genealogically dependent, it is exposed to the 
danger of mortality, of tearing away from the paternal line. This problem is 
avoided by the ritual father-son identification, which tries to eliminate the 
biological side of the succession. But if this identification is possible, procre- 
ation is no longer needed to achieve salvation; one can seek and realize the 
latter in oneself. Here the way to asceticism is already indicated. 

Consequently, the Brahmanic Hindu initiation is a new becoming and the 
means of attaining immortality: “[being] free from old age and death,” as the 
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Laws of Manu says. A new becoming means severing, discarding, shaking off, 
washing off the old. But as soon as the new emerges, it is already the new old. 
The more radical opposition is constituted by the completely different. Initi- 
ation wants the upheaval it simultaneously prevents. Therefore, the initiate is 
deprived of the old hair, but not completely. Attaining immortality by mortality 
cannot be thought consistently. Furthermore, the solution a person chooses in 
the awareness of his mortality and in the fantasy of his immortality does not 
depend in Hinduism only on a thin strand of hair. 


Natural Birth, Ritual Birth, New Birth* 


From the time of the tonsure until his new birth from the Veda, in terms of 
ritual, the initiate is an embryo who requires special protection. A number of 
stages in the ritual can thus be seen as rites of strengthening and protecting 
this newborn. “The man who does not sacrifice is not yet born.” The sentence 
of the Satapatha-Brahmana also applies here, for only the initiated is entitled 
to take part in or exercise the domestic sacrificial rituals and marriage and 
death rites. In fact, in the Brahmanical Hindu initiation, birth processes are 
even portrayed. Mircea Eliade’s general observation that initiations often rep- 
resent a regressus ad uterum also applies to ancient Indian times.** Thus, the 
Atharvaveda says that the guide in the consecration (diksa) takes the adept in 
the womb: “The teacher, taking [him] in charge (wpa-ni),*° “makes the Vedic 
student an embryo within; he bears him in his belly [ garbham antah, literally: 
“in the womb”] three nights.”47 

The Upanayana* also begins with the statement that the naked boy should 
be dressed only in a loincloth rubbed with a paste of turmeric (curcuma) like a 
newborn, often by his sisters, if they are still virgins. According to Ayurvedic 
theories of nutrition, turmeric is recommended for curing diseases of the 
womb. 

Beforehand, partly in the morning, partly during the initiation itself, 
the boy has a final meal with his mother. During the meal, he sits on her lap 
(fig. 1), even as an adolescent or even older. Once more, he returns to the well- 
protected place of his childhood. After the initiation, other norms will apply 
to him.” Then, he may no longer eat with his mother,*° and in traditional 
families this regulation is maintained. 

After washing off the ritual turmeric “placenta,” the boy puts on a yellow 
loin cloth (kaupina) and a knee-length garment of the same color. These “in- 
nocent” fabrics, which the priest gives the initiate, have no seam, thus have 
not been in the hands of the tailor, who is considered partly impure. The son 
receives the garment from the priest, formally requesting that he accept him 


1. Initiation of Sunil Kalikote in Kathmandu, Nepal: (a) The son, surrounded by his 


sisters, sits on the mother’s lap; in the background, the maternal uncle, who cuts off 
the first locks of hair. (b) Under the cover, the high priest whispers the Gayatri verse, 
the condensation of the Veda, to the son. (continued) 
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1. (continued) (c) The son leaves his parents’ house as an ascetic for a few minutes in 


order “to study abroad.” In the background, the mother, the maternal uncle (with 
eyeglasses), and another priest. Photographer: A. Michaels, 1983-1984. 


as a student, saying: “I have come hither in order to study [literally: to walk] 
the brahman.”*? 

The new birth also signifies a ritual substitution of the parents—with far- 
reaching consequences: The ritual father can be younger than his “son,”*? mar- 
riage with the teacher's daughters is considered incestuous,** and sexual rela- 
tions with the teacher’s wife is considered one of five mortal sins (mahapataka) 
along with murder of a Brahman, alcoholism, robbery, and relations with those 
who have committed such crimes.** Ritual parentage almost excludes natural 
parents. In Christianity, too, marriage to a godfather or godmother was for- 
bidden, just as nuns and monks were not allowed to be godparents. Spiritual 
parentage is not consistent with natural parentage. By maintaining a distance 
from natural parentage, spiritual parentage acquires a higher legitimation in 
the religious training of the children. Biological, natural parentage is linked 
with deadly forces; according to Indian ideas, birth is an impure process which 
poses an obstacle to the realization of immortality. 

Even in ancient Indian conceptions of propagation and birth, it is clear that 
the male seed that swells in the womb “for immortality” forms the whole 
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body.*° Heinrich von Stietencron has correctly noted here: “In his son, the 
father lives on himself, avoids death, and, if the chain of descent continues, 
becomes immortal.”*” The father’s seed comes into the woman, where it be- 
comes the embryo and is reborn—and the ancient Indians were not the only 
ones who thought of procreation this way.** 

Most legal scholars assume that the rite of insemination (garbhadhana; 
literally: “putting in the fruit of the womb,” see table 5) is meant for the fetus 
(garbha), but not for the womb (Ase¢ra).*? In any case, here, too, the ritual 
primacy of procreation comes before the biological conditions. Adoption and 
Leverite marriage are thus comparatively unproblematic, but mainly beget- 
ting itself becomes an almost unnatural act. “When a person has intercourse 
according to the procedure of garbhadhana he establishes in the wife a foetus 
that becomes fit for the reception of the Veda.”*' Among other things, this 
ritual form of begetting allows the man to approach the woman only on specific 
days between the fourth and sixteenth day of the menstrual cycle, at night, 
after a bath and an appeal to the gods.*” Radical legal scholars regarded sexual 
relations performed at any other time as abortion, since, in their view, the male 
semen already represents the fetus.® 

Thus, procreation becomes almost male self-regeneration.™ The self-born, 
origination from oneself (svayambhi), becomes the ideal. According to this 
view, the mother can indeed influence the shape of the embryo, but hardly 
adds anything to it. She simply delivers it. Therefore, in a soteriological sense, 
biological propagation was considered unsatisfactory and imperfect, because 
the male self or the semen could be influenced. The male semen is the whole 
vitality, which only swells “to immortality,” as the Satapatha-Brahmana says.°° 

Hence, only the ritual of new birth is a redeeming birth. Those who have 
not done it are not yet born for the sacrifice. On the other hand, the Twice- 
Born are ritually perfect, i-e., “immortal.” The legal scholars speak derisively 
of “Brahmans only by origin” or of “Brahmans only through family relations,” 
or of the only Once-Born.*” 

Ritual birth, initiation, on the other hand, is a birth in sacrifice, which itself 
may not die: “He thereby consecreates him (the sacrificer) after death, and 
causes him to be born from out of it, and he is delivered from that death. And 
the sacrifice, indeed, becomes his body.”®* The ritual propagation thus iden- 
tifies the individual with the sacrifice, the Veda, salvation, and immortality. 
“The one who knows will neither be born nor does he die; he comes from 
nowhere, is not anybody. Unborn, solid, eternal, original is he; he doesn't die 
when the body dies”—this is how the Katha-Upanisad (2.18) formulates im- 
mortality, which can be achieved through knowledge and ritual identifica- 
tions. For this, the initiate must fulfill the criteria of equivalence, so he must 
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be immortal himself. The biological, mortal stain must be eliminated. Hence, 
the symbolism of birth is almost a hindrance, for the issue is basically an 
elimination of birth and thus also new birth, the disappearance of birth, the 
liberation from birth.” Thus, initiation is not a transformation, but rather a 
construction of something that was not there before:”1 “Man is born into a 
world made by himself.””? He must be being (sa7) instead of non-being (asa), 
light instead of dark, pure instead of impure, truth instead of untruth, im- 
mortality instead of mortality.”* Through repeated ritual identifications, he is 
“made” all those. 

In a limited sense, the concept of the Second Birth is aimed against woman, 
for the ritual birth created by man devalues the birth from the womb.”* How- 
ever, this is true only from the point of view of sacrifice ritualism, because, at 
the same time, in the world of women, which was barely perceived or grasped 
ritually or textually by men, natural birth is still highly valued. Popular religious 
ideas of (re)birth or the protection of the newborn, respect for pregnancy and 
delivery, and admiration of motherhood are to be found in fairy tales and 
myths, vernacular poems and literature, but not in the austere sacrificial texts. 


The Sacred Thread’ 


The Sacred Thread (yajnopavita, Hindi: jane) also refers to the birth processes. 
It is the new umbilical cord, which binds the initiate to the Veda and the 
sacrifice. The time of awarding this Thread, its production, its material, its 
number of threads and knots, the way it is worn, the occasions of its renewal, 
the philosophical and symbolical interpretations—all that varies in the late 
Vedic texts from one class to another, one school to another, one text to an- 
other. In the early Vedic time, those who were involved in the sacrifice seem 
not yet to have worn a sacrificial Cord permanently, but only at specific sacred 
occasions. Nor do the texts show that the terms yashopavita or upavita—ex- 
pressions that originally denoted only donning something—already meant the 
Sacred (Sacrificial) Thread itself; for example, they might refer to strips of 
antelope hide or a cloth, both of which were thrown over the left shoulder, 
like the Roman toga. 

Wearing the Sacred Thread is still optional in the Dharmaéastras. The 
Apastamba Dharmasitra says that the Twice-Born should wear a cloth over 
the upper torso or a Thread of Kuga grass, which can assume the function of 
this cloth.” Most of the older Grhyasitras, however, are silent on the subject 
of the Sacred Thread, and even the later Grhyasitras invoke no Vedic sacrificial 
sayings (mantra) for the ritual donning of the Sacred Thread during the con- 
secration of the youth.” But, from the third epoch on, at the latest, it was 
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stipulated that the Thread was to be given during youth, woven of cotton by 
Brahman virgins or widows, wound by Brahmans in three strands of nine 
threads each, made to fit the length of the body of the initiate (precisely: 
ninety-six times the width of his four fingers), and should usually be worn over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm.’* If it is too long and reaches the 
lower body, impurity threatens. 

The Thread itself does not mean much. As a kind of belt, there is evidence 
for it in India from the ancient Iranian”? and early Vedic time and in many 
other cultures; it is a favorite metaphor of cohesion. It recalls the terms guide- 
line, red thread, connecting thread, canon, or the Indian equivalents sitra and 
tantra—denoting both texts and threads. So, its meaning depends on the par- 
ticular interpretation. In the high tradition, the nine threads of the Thread 
stand, among other things, for eight deities (Omkara, Agni, Naga, Soma, 
Pitarah, Prajapati, Vayu, and Surya) and the sum of all gods; its three strands 
stand for the three Vedic collections of texts or for three of the four stages of 
life*® and classes (varnasrama), for the three obligations (rma) man has toward 
seers, ancestors, and gods,*! for the divine triad of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, 
or for the three basic qualities (gaa—which also means literally “thread, cord”) 
of primordial matter (prakrti); the knots usually stand for the row of ancestors 
(pravara). 

But, despite this rich symbolism, the girding is completely ritualistic: An 
understanding of the ritual and the sacrificial sayings or an internal partici- 
pation is not demanded; even the mentally ill are given the Sacred Thread if 
they are born into the class of the Twice-Born. Through such relations, the 
initiate is literally bound into purity and ritually protected from impurity— 
e.g., from women and casteless people, neither of whom receives a Sacred 
Thread. Hence, during impure or inauspicious activities, the Thread must be 
renewed or its way of being worn must be changed—as after illicit sexual 
relations, in the death ritual, or in defecation. Twice-Born people who are very 
traditional are expected not to take a step without the Thread and always to 
carry a replacement. 

The Sacred Thread has become the symbol of the Hinduism of the Twice- 
Born to such an extent that even social groups who do not use Brahman priests 
have such a Thread bestowed on them.® Even ascetics, who reject almost 
everything the Thread symbolizes, have quite often sought a substitute for it. 
For example, they spoke of an internal Thread, which distinguishes the truly 
wise from others: “Cutting his hair together with the topknot, let a wise man 
discard his external string. As his string let him wear the supreme and imper- 
ishable Brahman.”** 
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From the start, the social function of the Thread was extensive. It was a 
status symbol, used by the upper classes to delineate themselves. Under no 
circumstances could it be given to those who had become outcasts, to marginal 
eroups of Aryas, the indigenous population, or the Vratyas.* It was a cohesive 
force in a society that saw its religious and social identity endangered by in- 
creasing acculturation, because languages, skin colors, clothing, and professions 
were blending and changing. At a time of upheaval, in the third (“Ascetic”) 
epoch, an ideal of social segregation also developed. The Identificatory Habitus 
helped maintain this ideal. Anyone who wore the Sacred Thread belonged to 
the category of those who were entitled to sacrifice and thus to the economic, 
social, and often also religious ruling stratum. No wonder that the Sacred 
Thread was imitated by other population groups as a desirable status symbol. 

But most of all, the Thread was the sign of the right to pursue either of 
the equally worthwhile paths of knowledge (Veda) and action (sacrifice). In 
the subsequent ritual section of the initiation, both possibilities are staged as 
exemplary for the initiate: In constant alternation, he is ascetic, student, and 
householder. 


Consecration of the Ascetic, Consecration of the Student, 
Consecration of the Man 


The Sacred Thread is a central part of the initiation today, but it not the only 
thing the initiate receives. A hide and a walking stick are obviously connected 
with asceticism. The hide—originally different according to class (see table 7), 
today usually an antelope hide—was the preferred garment of the forest dweller 
and ascetic. The stick® is a sign of ascetic wandering and the authority gained 
by renunciation; at the same time, it serves for self-protection. Other objects 
presented to the young man‘ are to grant him dignity and strength: an um- 
brella,®* symbol of the sky and the king, or a turban and wooden shoes, signs 
of dignity and sovereignty. 

Thus equipped, the initiate is almost ready to receive the Veda and the right 
to sacrifice. But more rites are needed to bless this act. The forces of the 
elements are necessary for purification and strengthening, and thus the priest 
pours water into the boy's hands, appeals to the sun as a witness, and worships 
the stars to eliminate every bad influence. The initiate also steps on a rock to 
demonstrate his future steadfastness. All this happens while the five fires burn, 
and Brahman priests read Vedic texts and thus guarantee that every act of the 
house priest is secured through the recitation of a Vedic verse. Word and deed 
form a performative unity; only together are they ritually effective, as a vow 
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can only be valid with words spoken aloud, the gesture of the raised fingers, 
and in the presence of witnesses. 

Then begins the acceptance as a student and the initiation in the Veda. 
This takes place in the form of a dialogue in which the priest among others 
gives the words and the student answers: 


Priest Say: “Om, I have come for studentship (4rahmacarya).” 
Initiate Om, I have come for studentship. 

Priest Say: “I am a student ia 

Initiate J am a student. 


With this exchange of words, the acceptance is complete. The initiate has 
become a student.*? Brahmacarin literally means someone who walks to the 
brahman, that is, to the Veda or the absolute, mainly the Brahman student, 
but it also means chastity and thus an ascetic life. Brahmacarya is also the first 
of the four stages of life in the traditional Agrama system, which arose at the 
end of the second epoch (see table 8). After scholarship comes the phase of 
householder ( grhastha) with the establishment of the family, and then a two- 
stage retreat to asceticism, first as a forest dweller (vanaprastha), then as a 
wandering ascetic (samnyasa). As Moritz Winternitz and Patrick Olivelle have 
shown,” the Asramas were originally theological concepts of equally valid life- 
styles, which an adult male could feel compelled to follow all his life. Lifelong 
scholarship (naisthika brahmacarin) and the direct transition from the phase of 
the student (drahmacarin) to that of the wandering ascetic (samnyasin) were 
possible, but were the exception. But from the late third epoch, these paths 
became a theological ideal of successive stages of life with specific tasks and 
life goals (purusartha), which succeeded mainly in integrating asceticism into 
the stages of life.” 

As soon as the student is accepted, the priest teaches the student a Veda 
verse, the Gayatri, and later also called “Savitri” because of the deity praised 
in it: sat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi. dhiyo yo nah pracodayat. “We 
meditate on that shining light of the divine Savifr [i.e., the Sun]; may he 
stimulate our thoughts.”” 

The priest sits in the north and has the student in the east repeat the verse 
(mantra) syllable after syllable and metric foot after metric foot. This takes 
place under a blanket, shielded from the public (see fig. 1b). Even though the 
Veda has long been accessible in print and translation, its esoteric, secret trans- 
mission is expressed here once again. At the same time, this retreat mirrors 
the ritual process of birth itself, but here the natural mother is replaced by the 


Savitri hymn.” 
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TABLE 8 


The Traditional Brahman Stages of Life and Goals of Life 


Stages (asrama) and Tasks Entrance Rite Classical Life Goals 
Their Persons (purusartha) 
brahmacarya Study, chaste Initiation 
(brahmacarin) scholarship (upanayana) 
grhastha (grhastha)  Paterfamilias, Marriage (vivaha) Material welfare 
professional life, (artha), sexual 
establishing a satisfaction 
family (kama), 
socioreligious 
fulfillment of 
duty (dharma) 
vanaprastha Forest dwelling 
(vanaprasthin) with 
maintenance of 
the domestic fire 
samnyasa Renunciation “Death ritual” Liberation, 
(samnyasin) without (antyesti); pratsa deliverance 
domestic fire, appeal, (moksa) 
wandering ordination 


The teaching of this mantra is the beginning of the Veda study. Only later 
did another rite (vedarambha) involving the fire sacrifice, begging alms for the 
teacher, and the ritual bath develop. But, in fact, studying the text has become 
unnecessary for most initiates unless they want to be priests or scholars. For, 
according to ancient rules, at least twelve years of study is stipulated.** Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Gayatri verse is also a condensation of the Veda: 
Prajapati himself, the creator god, was supposed to have “milked” the three 
Vedas and formed the Gayatri out of the three metric feet.** Today this verse 
is practically the only one that remains important for most initiates—compa- 
rable to the confirmation text in Christianity that substitutes for knowledge of 
the Bible. In orthodox families, the Vedic verse is recited every day at the 
morning ritual (samdbya).°° Absence from the parents’ house, the time sacri- 
ficed in study, and the social prestige of training in the Veda and for the 
priesthood—both highly respected and derided as unworldly—still make the 


traditional study of Veda not exactly attractive. For ritual reasons, moreover, it 
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was not necessary to learn all collections of the Veda. Nevertheless, the Brah- 
manic Hindu initiation did preserve the old culture of teaching and learning 
because, even if Vedic knowledge is not learned, it has to be acquired. The 
initiation does not grant the acquisition of skills, but rather it grants the right 
to knowledge of the Veda and thus to the sacrifice. 

Because this right applies both for priests and for initiated laymen, there is 
a twofold interpretation of the meaning and stages of the individual parts of 
the ritual: From the perspective of the priests and Brahmanic scholars, the 
Upanayana is primarily the beginning of professional education; from the per- 
spective of the other Twice-Born, it is a symbolic identification with the Veda, 
in which the content of the texts is less important than the acquired right to 
maintain the domestic fire. Just as an oath on the Bible does not require knowl- 
edge of the Bible to corroborate the truth of a statement, so the condensation 
of knowledge of the Veda in the Savitri hymn is sufficient as a substitute for 
the whole.” And yet, the Brahmanic Hindu initiation is the beginning of 
education, for from now on, caste norms must be learned and followed. 

The right to study the Veda was thus also a social demarcation. The right to 
hear the Veda was withheld from the impure lower social classes—knowledge 
(Veda) is power: “A priest [Brahman] should never, even in extremity, forge 
Vedic or sexual bonds with those people who have not been purified [by ini- 
tiation].”** Thus, not to be allowed to study the Veda also meant not to be 
able to achieve purity. 

Because of the tension between ritual and natural parenthood, various 
claims become apparent to the adolescent. By becoming able to make his own 
decisions, he confronts the question of his future way of life: Should he study 
his father’s profession, should he study the Veda with a foreign teacher and (as 
a Brahman) become a scholar (Srotriya), should he establish his own home and 
family or follow the ascetics passing through the village? Even today, these 
problems are still dramatized in the course of the initiation: Priests and parents 
woo the youth, and study, ascetic begging, or the sacrificial fire move in and 
out of the foreground. 

Studenthood” implies subordination to the teacher, deferentially holding 
his feet, bringing him firewood, collecting alms for him. The Veda teacher was 
godlike.!°° Studenthood meant no playing, singing, dancing, or laughing, but 
sleeping on the floor, accepting the teacher’s punishments without complaint. 
And yet this studenthood was clearly attractive. However, in most cases, eco- 
nomic conditions did not allow the son to devote himself to the study of Veda 
and thus drop out of the labor force; but at the end of the second epoch, there 
was religious freedom of choice in the cities, at least for the higher strata, who 
profited from the earned surplus, thus mainly among the aristocracy and 
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wealthy merchants. There are the beginnings of religious freedom and indi- 
vidualism. In any case, in the urban centers, the first voluntary groups, sects, 
and religious communities, including Buddhism, emerged. ‘They were based 
on a freedom to be able to choose between religious offers. This freedom was 
the greatest challenge for the exclusive Vedic religion.’°' This freedom of choice 
probably contributed to reshaping the ancient Indian sacrificial consecration 
(diksa@) of that time into an initiation for classes. 

In the “rite of the foreigner” (desantara, literally: “moving to another coun- 
try”),!©2 the conflict between asceticism and profession, wilderness and home, 
alms and sacrificial fire, escape from the world and acceptance of the world, is 
also expressed playfully. In modern initiation celebrations, the son sometimes 
leaves the house, equipped with the tools of wandering: staff, hide, bow, and 
arrow (see fig. 1c). He explains that he wants to go to Benares to study the 
Veda there for twelve years. But his mother points out the dangers and troubles 
of life abroad. She asks him not to violate his obligations to others. Instead, 
she praises home and family life, and promises him a bride. But the son prefers 
to woo Sarasvati, the goddess of the arts and sciences, as a bride. Only when 
the game threatens to become serious’ and the son sets out on the road does 
his maternal uncle hold him back. 

This scene concludes the Brahmacarya, the time of chastity and study of 
Veda. What follows is the ritual part of the “return home” (samavarta, sama- 
vartana), which is composed of rites of affiliation, in van Gennep’s terminol- 
ogy. It is the formal conclusion of scholarship and the resumption of family 
life. One last time, the initiate feeds his teacher’s fire and showers him with 
gifts. Historical (priestly!) documents keep mentioning cows, gold, and land. 
Rice, grains, fruits, money, and an umbrella—a royal symbol of status and 
protection—are usually given. Brahmanic priests today frequently have great 
collections of umbrellas. 

Then the initiate bathes. The initiation is obviously the identification with 
the Veda and the sacrificial fire, from which a certain force understood as fire 
is derived, which the ascetic preserves as an internal fire (tapas). The end is 
consequently a cooling down, a bath (smana). As soon as the sacrifice is extin- 
guished, and the boy has bathed and clad himself in secular clothing, the 
initiation is consummated, even though minor concluding rites follow. The 
son is then a “Bathed One” (smdtaka) and has also become a marriageable 
member of his extended family, possessing the right to sacrifice. 

In the Hindu initiation, what is confirmed is neither common religious 
affiliation nor acceptance into a community, but rather—ritually: the son’s 
Brahmanic-Sanskritic right to maintain a family domestic fire; psychologically: 
the son's maturity, his adulthood or manhood (ability to marry); and socially: 
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the coherence and status of a family unit. Thus, only in a limited sense is the 
Hindu initiation a life-cycle rite of adolescence, which ceremonially commem- 
orates the change to a new stage of life (but also ritually concludes the coming 
of age). It has little to do with coming into one’s majority, and even less to do 
with finding one’s identity or coping with a crisis of adolescence. At any rate, 
the Western stages of life of childhood, youth, and adulthood only inadequately 
mark the subtle human maturing and aging processes.'™ As Philippe Ariés has 
shown and as Indian material confirms, “childhood” is not just a biological 
phase; it is more a cultural product. Only after the Renaissance did Europeans 
see the child not just as a small adult, but rather as a creature with its own 
thoughts and feelings. And youth, puberty, or adolescence became the focus 
of attention only in the twentieth century. In ancient India, these phases of 
life were not conceptually delineated. 

The Hindu initiation is full of ritual equivalents: The son is identified with 
the Veda,!°° the sacrifice, the father, and the paternal line; he receives a new 
self; he is born as an I-less I, which is identical with the Brahman and im- 
mortality, expressed in the evergreen Kusa grass, the gold, or the virgin. Above 
all, natural parentage is replaced by a ritual one. These identity equivalents are 
the bases of all sacrificial ritual practice and theology—so much that they are 
usually taken for granted, without the sense of sacrifice and salvation aspects 
always being present for all those involved. In terms of doctrine, the initiation 
is a release from individualism aimed at incorporating the individual into im- 
mortality, making him equivalent with it. But an initiation has to do with 
individuals and actors, not with special ritual beings. The danger in rituals 
conceived as normative and textual is that reality is seen as an imperfect real- 
ization of an ideal. It is assumed that rituals have to proceed by plan according 
to rules. But such rituals exist only in the minds of those who codify the ritual 
rules: priest-theologians and scholars. Standardized rituals are also an expres- 
sion of habits that are thought and felt, done and experienced, that are ac- 
quired, learned, and shaped in a culture; and thus introduced deliberately, they 
can be molded tactically, combatively, jokingly, or playfully. With the cultural 
sensory apparatus acquired in their childhood, most of the participants know 
what is permitted and what is not, what is good or bad, beautiful or repulsive. 
Using the authors of ritual books as the only witnesses is like using traffic laws 
to describe traffic. 


CHILDHOOD AND SOCIALIZATION 


Only in childhood is it possible to “change” cultures. Later, boundaries remain; 
later, one remains a foreigner. Culture is mainly custom and habit, and, like 
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one’s mother tongue, is acquired in childhood. Proverbs like: “What little Han- 
sie doesn’t learn, big Hans never learns’—and oral wisdom like: “Give me 
another mother and I'll give you another world” (Augustine)—confirm worldly 
experience and psychological, pedagogical, or neurobiological knowledge, that 
the cognitive model of a culture is stamped in childhood. Religions, too, rely 
not so much on individual experiences or on innate feelings—like a sensus 
numinosus (Rudolf Otto)—but rather on behavioral patterns acquired and 
learned in childhood. 

A study of childhood in other cultures has to break away from many West- 
ern notions. As Hartmut von Hentig explains in the foreword to the German 
edition of Philippe Ariés's Centuries of Childhood, childhood in the West today 
is the complete opposite of childhood in traditional societies: With television 
and urbanization, childhood in the West is not only increasingly disappearing 
(Neil Postman), but is to a large extent focused pedagogically on the future, 
planning for a world that applies to children later, but not now. Childhood, 
therefore, is mostly deficient and full of problems, which have to be solved by 
knowledge, teaching, and training as early as possible. Children are often told 
that the world they live in is not (yet) right. Childhood in the West, therefore, 
is basically alien to life: Learning is distinct from experience, education is 
education with peers, and more and more adults do not have hands-on expe- 
rience with children. Childhood for the masses in India is different: It is a life 
with many children of all ages, in an extended-family community, with rela- 
tively little school instruction. How do these differences affect the understand- 
ing of the world? 

Psychological analyses of childhood based on the nuclear family are often 
based wholly on the relative ego strength of the individual and tend to see 
other forms of society in which the nuclear family is not the norm as patho- 
logical,!° by underestimating the strengths of family cohesion. Max Weber’s 
methodical individualism, as well as Louis Dumont’s transcendental holism— 
to some extent the obverse—illustrate that the actual dynamic grouping in 
India, that is, the extended family, is underestimated. Neither individual nor 
caste is India’s driving social force, but rather the extended family. Western 
economic theories recognize individuals and business units, but not families. 1°” 
Individuals are paid salaries; individuals work, buy, and sell. Just as housework 
is seldom included in economic calculations because it is not subject to market 
rules, so the family as an economic and social agent in India is not perceived 
or is perceived only negatively. Such thinking maintains that strong family 
cohesion leads to unprofitable parceling of the family property, low mobility, 
nepotism, and a lack of initiative. But the Indian extended family is basically 
a company with capital, production of goods, distribution of labor, hierarchical 
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corporate organization, bookkeeping, reserves, and social security, but also with 
a market value, as is clear in marriage negotiations. The cohesion of this “com- 
pany,” its corporate identity, is attained, among other things, through 
childhood. 

However, in the traditional legal literature of India, childhood hardly ap- 
pears; so we must depend on indirect sources and field studies. In Sanskrit 
texts, the first years of life are divided into separate phases: Childhood (au- 
mara) ends at the age of five, boyhood (pauganda) at ten, adolescence (kisora) 
at fifteen; then begins youth (yauvana).' Or: “A child is called infant [Jzsw] 
till the teeth are cut; till the tonsure ceremony he is called a child [4a/a]; a boy 
[Aumara] till the £usa girdle is put [at the upanayana].”'” But these instructions 
are more schematic than reflected in real life. 

For most legal scholars, children are ritually impure.!!° Only a few child- 
hood rites are treated briefly in the Dharmaégastra: the naming, the first outing, 
the first solid food (see table 5). This is because Indian children in their early 
years are mainly in the care of mothers and sisters, but are not in the world of 
the men who wrote the Sanskrit texts. Only with the initiation do the legal 
texts become more eloquent. It is also the end of childhood. But, the silence 
about childhood in the Sanskrit texts should not mislead us into ignoring this 
phase of life in the analysis of processes of socialization. Other sources must 
be substituted to give a picture of how children are raised in India. Ethno- 
graphic studies and biographies are especially useful.'"’ | begin with observa- 
tions from everyday life which are confirmed by a comprehensive literature 
about childhood and socialization in India, and try to comprehend the situation 
of women and mothers before I return to the initial questions about the rela- 
tionship between Hindu religions and Indian personality. 

I will attempt to describe the “normal case” of Indian childhood. This may 
be seen as an idealization, perhaps a romanticization, and counterexamples 
may be thought of with childhood exposure and killing, child slave labor, de- 
liberate crippling for begging, deficient care during sickness, and the high rate 
of child mortality. I am not ignoring all these, but for me they are exceptions. 
To look only at the repulsive extremes is a negative variant of exoticism. For 
the structure of social relations in a society, the normal case is relevant; but the 
special case can contribute to an elucidation. The normal case, however, is not 
known empirically, but is a theorem, an abstraction, and a simplification, an 
ideal type as defined by Max Weber, a social fact as defined by Emile Durk- 
heim. All empiricism is theoretical in this sense, a reflection about reality. Thus, 
the individual case also stands for a theory. But the average individual case 
turns subjectivity into a critical subjectivity, generalizes the individual, brings 
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us down to earth, prevents the bird’s-eye view that sees the life of people and 
their everyday activity in miniature. 


The Early Years!” 


Children in India are little maharajas. Even if they often grow up in bitter 
poverty, they hardly lack emotional care. “Treat your son in the first five years 
like a maharaja, in the next ten as a friend, then as a slave,” says a popular 
proverb."!3 Compared to Western standards, small children are spoiled and 
pampered, even if their life is not a bed of roses. They are seldom punished 
with beatings; impudence is forgiven and smiled at. The wild, tyrannical child- 
hood of the god Krsna is a favorite motif, represented in sugary form on 
colorful posters. Even though the chubby-cheeked child Krsna (Balakrsna) 
steals clarified butter, unties calves, or defecates in the middle of the house, 
his parents do not get angry with him, but are glad “about [his] wildness, 
which frightens the pedagogues of bourgeois Europe.”'* 

Children are seldom left alone. They are always in the arms of their own 
mothers, other mothers, or children of siblings. They are present at work, at 
celebrations and assemblies, or in the cinema, the bazaar, and on trips; they 
are seldom sent away because they might disturb. It is not the child who has 
to conform to the adults, but rather those who take care of the child. Indian 
parents do not especially want to be models for their children; at any rate, they 
estimate their influence as negligible. The child is not a tabula rasa who needs 
good parents and a beneficial environment to be able to develop, but is rather 
an autonomous divine creature “with ‘innate’ psychic dispositions from its pre- 
vious life,”**5 who must be cared for, but not educated. 

Thus, children are not urged to be independent. Whereas children in the 
West are confirmed in their individual strength very early (“You can already 
do that by yourself!”), Indian children rarely hear such sentences. It is not 
laudable to be able to do something by yourself, but rather to be able to do 
something with others. It is not the individual capacities of the child that are 
encouraged, but rather his relationships with other family members. 

The slow weaning from the maternal breast also leads to solidarity. Indian 
children are not weaned until they are two or three years old, sometimes even 
later. Whenever they shout, they receive the breast, but more reluctantly as 
they grow older. So, weaning does not take place suddenly, as can be read 
repeatedly, but gradually.''® The mother obstinately pushes the child to other 
members of the family. This conveys to him that he is mature enough to eat 
with the other children rather than lying by himself at his mother’s breast. A 
child who can run and talk, but is not yet weaned, is even considered selfish. 
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The child is pampered accordingly by his older siblings. He is still given the 
breast, but the child is clearly made to sense the displeasure in his milieu. 

The difference in observations of weaning may seem small, but is consid- 
erable. The message for the child is not as in the West: away from the mother, 
to strengthening the ego (“You can, you may eat all by yourself; you don’t have 
to be fed anymore!”), but rather away from the mother, to the community of 
the family group (“You may eat with the others,” “You get something to eat 
when you do this or that for us”). Stanley Kurtz has correctly criticized a 
Western psychology fixated on the ego for not perceiving this fine but mo- 
mentous distinction." It is momentous because it is not the egotistic interest 
that is praised, but rather the group welfare. “The family is everything, the 
individual is nothing,” an informant tells the American author Margaret Cor- 
mack!'* and thus gets to the heart of a pedagogical maxim of India. So, whereas 
in the West, according to Kurtz, the child matures by learning to tolerate and 
sublimate frustrations, in India, he is strengthened by small gibes to grow up 
by renouncing on his own the primary oral needs and dependence on the 
mother.1” 

In general, children in India are not praised as often as in the West. It is 
even considered explicitly improper to praise a child, even an infant, in his 
presence. This would not only draw the attention of the evil spirits to the 
offspring, but would also make him arzogant and addicted to admiration. ‘Too 
much love, love in general, harms the child. What he needs is care and pun- 
ishment for selfishness. Thus, very early, a social and family interest is the 
focus of togetherness. Self-interest can often be articulated only by retreating 
from the group, through asceticism. 

Closeness to the family is physical. Babies and small children are rubbed 
with oil and massaged every day; they run around naked or dressed only in 
little shirts, and are hardly urged to cleanliness by their parents.'”° It is mainly 
the sibling children who are annoyed by the small child, if he cannot relieve 
himself. Thus, the child feels isolated when he does not conform to group 
pressure. 

The Indian psychoanalyst Sudhir Kakar, whose 1978 book The Inner World: 
A Psycho-analytic Study of Childhood and Society in India caused a sensation, 
emphasizes particularly the symbiosis in Indian childhood with the mother: 
“An Indian mother tends to indulge her child’s wishes absolutely, either for 
quiet, a change of diaper, his need for sleep or company. Moreover, she tends 
to continue this kind of care far beyond the time when the child is capable of 
independence in many areas.”’”! According to Western psychoanalytic stan- 
dards, such a long symbiosis with the mother would lead to a weakly differ- 
entiated ego and would favor a narcissistic personality structure.’ 
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Parentage and the “Oceanic Feeling” 


Since the father does not intervene until late in the child’s development, the 
impression may arise that Indian men have weak superegos. In fact, the father 
does not become involved in the upbringing of the child, especially the son, 
until relatively late—when the boy is about five years old—that is, in matters 
of learning and following caste restrictions and prohibitions. This transition is 
felt by the sons as harsh, occasionally traumatic: “The liberality the child is 
granted during his early years is constantly cut back. Now value is placed on 
good behavior and nice manners. The child is often beaten when he disturbs. 
And the older he becomes, the harder the beatings become,” writes Shyama 
Charan Dube in a monograph on Indian village life.!?? Kakar endorses this 
view: “The most impressive indication of this change is the contrast between 
the early more or less unlimited and benevolent leniency and the new, inflexible 
demand for absolute obedience and adjustment to family and social rules.” 
Ultimately, fathers are the guarantors of the good reputation of the family, 
which is preserved or improved through his personal characteristics and by the 
ritual purity of the extended family. 

Kurtz criticizes the widespread view that the transition into the world of 
the father takes place abruptly for the sons and thus is harsh. Instead, he 
assumes a gradual transition.'” But there is still a contrast between an indulged 
early childhood and the stricter period of youth. As we have seen, in the 
initiation, the separation of the son from the mother and sisters and the as- 
sumption of responsibility for him by the men (priest, father, uncle) is 
ritualized. 

Vis-a-vis the son, the father tends to be emotionally withdrawn. He is not 
strict, but remote, almost inaccessible. He expects subordination and obedi- 
ence; the son expects direction, but not closeness. In the father’s presence, the 
son is cautious, silent, and passive. There is hardly any rivalry. Despite the 
most extensive mythological literature in the world, Oedipal myths are rare in 
India. More commonly, the father kills the son (as, for example, in the myth 
of the birth of Ganeéga, the son of Parvati and Siva, who received his elephant 
head because his father had decapitated him in rage at Parvati’s wish for chil- 
dren). The son is respectful and quite shy toward the father. He does not 
address him by his first name. Often he greets him by touching his feet, an 
unclean part of the body. The son eats only after the father, does not smoke 
in his presence, speaks only when he is asked to do so. Women relate similarly 
to men, or young people to older respected persons. What is noteworthy in 
these patterns of behavior acquired in childhood but retained until old age!”” 
is that respect is expressed to a large extent by avoiding contact, the so-called 
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“respect avoidance.” Too much physical and emotional proximity would level 
the status distinction. In Indian men, this socialization frequently leads to a 
yearning for an ideal, charismatic authority, a Guru, who shows you the way 
if you trust him completely. Young Indian scholars occasionally begin their 
work with the words: “To my Father the God.”!”8 

Sukhir Kakar also analyzes the significance of the birth of a child, primarily 
a son, for the self-esteem and social position of the mother. He starts with the 
observation that the Hindu woman finds a proper recognition in her husband's 
family only with the birth of a son. As a daughter, the woman, as we will see, 
is almost unwelcome at birth; as a daughter-in-law in her husband’s family she 
is more tolerated than liked at first. Frequently, there are problems with the 
mother-in-law and other women in the new extended family. But when she 
bears a son, she attains respect and esteem. Then the mother is sometimes 
considered even more worthy of respect than the father.12? Thus, says Kakar, 
a special relation emerges between mother and son: On the one hand, she 
needs him for her identity and self-respect; on the other hand, at an uncon- 
scious level, she makes him responsible for her dependency and her disap- 
pointment at having to leave her own family. Affection and aggression are 
blended in this ambivalence. The mother attaches her children to her because 
she feels endangered by the separation from the child. Thus, the son also 
develops ambivalent feelings toward the mother. On the one hand, he sees her 
as the good mother, who allows him to have a nearly infinite basic trust in the 
world and his fellow man, as well as a self-love that is unusual in the West; 
on the other hand, he is afraid of the wicked, devouring, castrating mother, so 
that he is quickly offended and anxious about the punishment for breaking 
away, while feeling incapable of assuming responsibility.° 

A few examples from everyday life demonstrate how these patterns are 
expressed: Separations from the family are nearly impossible (except through 
asceticism or escape). Illnesses often “accompany separations from family ties, 
the compulsion to individual decisions at the cost of the group feeling, and 
healing them depends to a large extent on the reproduction of the ‘oceanic’ 
equilibrium.”*' The establishment of one’s own household is almost always 
fraught with conflict. Individualism and egoism are disapproved. Personal 
privileges must be shared. Anyone who travels abroad is busy for days buying 
gifts for countless close and distant relations so they can participate. Kakar 
thinks that the individual devotes himself to the group in order to avoid the 
anxiety of individualization. He also says that in India, “the individual func- 
tions as a member of a group rather than on his own.”'” Kakar thus confirms 
the priority of the family over the individual, but with a negative conclusion: 
The group is valued higher because individualization is beset with anxiety. 
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On the other hand, Kurtz posits the family group as the foundation and 
positive reference point of child-rearing. Thus, he sees separation from the 
mother and the recourse to the family group as evidence of maturity—and not 
escape, as Kakar does. Kurtz substitutes the shaping of an “ego of the whole” 
for the Western ego-formation.'** Therefore, for Kurtz, motherhood is also 
essentially function and relation. The mother does not give her child love in a 
Western sense (a special emotional care, emphasis on the mother-child dyad), 
but rather fills his need for care and warmth. This can be replaced with com- 
parative ease because the personal relation between mother and child is not so 
important as the family relations. Kurtz talks of multiple motherhood,’ by 
which he means also the child’s other maternal reference persons: the grand- 
mothers, aunts, sisters-in-law, older sisters, who all have a much higher value 
in the development of the child than in the West because of their proximity 
in the household. The child does not need tHe mother, but rather a mother. 
Thus, it is always observed" that the physical mother does not fondle her 
child when the mother-in-law or grandmother is present. Unlike in the West, 
these have a prerogative in caring for the child; they are often more “motherly” 
than the mother herself. The same is true for the father. In certain regions of 
northern India, a son calls his grandfather “papa,” but calls his father “older 
brother.”'** Moreover, in an Indian extended family, nonbiological children are 
taken in either temporarily or permanently: adopted children, foster children, 
orphans and wards, or domestic help. The social and economic situation of 
India promotes this kind of mutual support and care. But hardly anyone thinks 
it damages the child emotionally if he grows up apart from his mother. Thus, 
in India, it is not motherhood or multiple motherhood or fatherhood that is 
primary, but rather more or less caring modes of behavior, which are assumed 
by several interchangeable reference persons.'*’ Motherhood and fatherhood 
can be replaced to a large extent. Here the relationship of biological and ritual 
parentage during the initiation is repeated emotionally: “All the mothers are 
one” (the title of Stanley Kurtz’s book) is a developmental psychological variant 
of the Identificatory Habitus. 

Kakar is credited with having shown the connection between individual 
socialization and Hindu images of the world.'°* Thus, he has primarily inter- 
preted escapist tendencies as a regressive wish for the unspoiled symbiosis with 
the mother. This lifelong wish to merge applies not only to sons, but also to 
daughters. Yearning for the mother is a topos of novels, films, and biographies, 
and in the southern Indian Tamil Nadu, it is an established idiom (Tamil 
ammavai téti).'°? In India, as we know, an active conquest of the world is 
represented as a wrong karmic path and a deception. The objective of many 
meditative and yogic practices is to dissolve ego boundaries instead of consol- 
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idating them, as in the West. In the West, stability is determined by ego 
boundaries, which are constantly tested. In India, one tries to abolish the con- 
trasts between internal and external, subject and object. Contemplative ascetics 
who are renouncers, who deny the world, are admired, but not successful, 
active, autonomous, and worldly people, as in the West. The ascetics have a 
preconscious, preverbal, sensitive, and intuitive, or—in Freud’s terminol- 
ogy'*“—an “oceanic” access to the internal world instead of the external one, 
and thus a higher, liberating truth. This is why Gurus, seers, fortune-tellers, 
and palm readers have such a great influence in India. The West is concerned 
with liberation in the world; India is also concerned with liberation from the 
world. 

Sigmund Freud is supposed to have said that a person feels good and is 
psychologically healthy if he can love and work, if he receives satisfaction and 
confirmation. In fact, Western society is shaped by the yearning for love and 
the need for self-confirmation through (paid) work. Both these needs assume 
individualization, at least in modern Western industrial societies. It is different 
in India. There, too, there is yearning for love and the wish to be acknowledged 
through achievement, but a comprehensive well-being, even happiness, also 
appears in patterns of relations that are harmonious if they are balanced. Main- 
taining a belligerent tension in these relations is thus considered just as har- 
monious as friendly cooperation and tegetherness. It is not the individual who 
is the focus, but his relationship within a group. It is not an individual god 
that is interesting, but rather groups or throngs of gods, a god and his consort, 
a god and his antagonist, twin gods or hierarchies of gods. The person is 
interesting not so much as an individual, but rather in his function as father 
or mother, brother or sister, husband or wife, uncle or aunt, member of a 
subcaste or neighbor. It is not the author of a text that is important, but his 
scholarship in a teacher-student sequence (parampara). From early on, the 
countless terms of relationships are impressed on cl:ildren; they are the first 
words they learn. 

Margaret Trawick has called these patterns of relating, among other things, 
“mirroring/twinning,” “complementation/dynamic union,” “sequential con- 
trast,” or projection and introspection. They are not limited only to psycho- 
logical aspects, but, for example, also worked out as stylistic features of Tamil 
literature.'*! The Identificatory Habitus also appears in such a striving for a 
correlative balance, by which the tension in favor of the status quo 1s main- 
tained in accordance with the Hindu soteriological maxim that change is death, 
and the unchangeable on the other hand is immortality. In the initiation, the 
Identificatory Habitus makes common descent equal to that of individual de- 
scent; in childhood, it makes the individual equal with the family. Thus, to 
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overstate the case, childhood in India is an extensive deindividualization and 
therefore a complete and “perfect” (samskrta) socialization. 


Sacred Fatherhood'*? 


In terms of ritual, what shapes the “oceanic” feeling acquired in children psy- 
chologically is the identification of the son with the Veda, the sacrificial fire, 
and the father, as expressed by the initiation. As we have seen, the initiation 
ultimately achieves the integration of the son into the family. He is identified 
with the Veda, the sacrifice, and thus with immortality. He wants to be worthy 
of the high, ascetic claim to study the Veda and sets out for Benares for this 
purpose. But his maternal uncle brings him back, reminds him to fulfill his 
duty to his progeny, and promises him a bride. Even if the ascetic path of the 
individual represents a higher goal of deliverance, it is more mature, as the 
priest says explicitly during the initiation, to deny this path and integrate back 
into the family group, to get married and beget children. For the son, the 
initiation ultimately grants him the right to marriage and inheritance. The son 
is the liberator of the father; he carries on his life work and takes care of him 
in illness, in old age, and after his death. Through the son, the father achieves 
immortality, as has been said since the epoch of the Vedic religion: “In your 
son you are reborn; that, o mortal, is your immortality.”"° This sentence is to 
be understood both experientially and ritually. 

That is, the father passes on to the son not only his life and professional 
experience; he not only bequeaths his material property, he also bequeaths a 
sacral legacy: the duty to maintain the domestic fire and to provide for the 
ancestors. To study the Veda for the seer, to carry out the fire sacrifice for the 
gods, (to get married) and beget sons for the father—those are the three ob- 
ligations the son has had from time immemorial, right from birth, and which 
must be fulfilled. The married Twice-Born regularly has to make five major 
sacrifices: a fire sacrifice to the gods, self-study of the Veda, donation of food 
and water for the forefathers, hospitality toward people, and feeding (4a/1) all 
creatures, demigods, and spirits (64u¢a).'*° Thus, birth inevitably means having 
obligations and being woven into a network of duties. In the Satapatha- 
Brahmana, man is even born as “obligation” (rva).'* 

The domestic fire is part of the Vedic sacrificial fire, which was considered 
extraordinarily effective as early as the second epoch, for the gods were fed 
through the fire. Only the Brahmanic priests knew how to stack the fire and 
knew its salvational efficacy. This knowledge was the Veda. The priests iden- 
tified themselves with the knowledge. They not only had the knowledge, they 
were the knowledge, they embodied it. This may have been the most momen- 
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tous identification in the history of the Hindu religions. Thus, when the father 
died, he did not pass on the knowledge to his son, but rather put him in his 
place, and thus, deindividualized, he lived on in him. His legacy—in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana was: “You are brahman, you are the sacrifice (yajfa), you 
are the sphere to live (/oka)!”"*” The son repeats these sentences and thus makes 
them irreversibly effective. “He who has no son, has no sphere to live.”!“8 

From about the middle of the second (“Vedic”) epoch, sacral fatherhood 
was passed on by repeating the legacy; or better, the father was ritually replaced 
by the son: “The father is the same as the son, and the son is the same as the 
father.”'? In the sacral sense, then, he was no longer the father of the family, 
and he could, for example, become an ascetic. “If the father recovers his health, 
he should live under the authority of his son’ or he should wander (as a 
mendicant), says one of the Upanisads.1*! But the father hadn’t died: In the 
ritual-sacral sense, he could not die because he was replaced. The immortality 
of the Veda could not be endangered by biological death. Thus, the sacral 
father could also be younger than the son.1* 

In the second epoch, these injunctions applied to Brahmans, whose name 
expresses the personification of the brahman, which is also the abbreviated 
Veda. Only the Brahmans could receive the knowledge, the Veda, from the 
seers of prehistoric times. These seers were considered the original ancestors 
of those clans ( gotra), who had heard the secret knowledge of deliverance from 
the gods. Another name for this knowledge is sruti (“the heard”). What is 
crucial is that the knowledge of deliverance is passed on from generation to 
generation, from father to son, by replacing the biological father-son sequence 
with a ritual father-son identification. 

Thus the hereditary class became the prerequisite and also the obstacle to 
achieving deliverance. In an early Upanisad, the teacher asks the student about 
his gotra, before he shares his knowledge with him (this is also one of the first 
proofs for this institution as a kinship group).'* But because the ritual birth 
was more important than natural birth for receiving the knowledge, descent 
could also be substituted. This is why the teacher can wind the Sacred Thread 
on the son as a student, even if the son is not from the suitable class. Applying 
the Identificatory Habitus to genealogy in this way produces serious conse- 
quences, particularly in two areas: asceticism and the kinship system. 

Since the father-son identification was not linked to natural fatherhood, 
deliverance could also be realized in oneself: as a self-sacrifice. Criticism of 
asceticism is increasingly expressed as fear of losing the son, which would 
endanger the continuation of the paternal line.** Note further that the three 
obligations to the seers, forefathers, and gods apply only to the firstborn son. 
Manu says of him that he was born because of the Dharma (dharmaja);'*> the 
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other sons, on the other hand, are born out of lust (Aamaja). Only when the 
firstborn son died did they take over his duties. They were bound to the sac- 
rificial ritual of the father-son identification, particularly to the ritual of re- 
membrance (sraddha), only in case of emergency and therefore they had greater 
religious freedom. That may be the reason for the various forms of Hindu 
religiosity. 

The Karma doctrine, which appeared from the third (“Ascetic”) epoch on 
and became widespread during the fourth epoch, also influenced the ritual 
father-son substitution.’ The idea of the father living on in the son—“A son, 
the wise say, is the man himself born from himself,” says Sakuntala in the 
Mahabharata'*’—is supplemented and partially replaced by the idea of an in- 
dividual soul, whose continuation is influenced by its own acts, by Karma. 

The effects of this on the kinship system (see below) mainly concern the 
possibility of replacing descent and fatherhood. If the knowledge of deliv- 
erance had remained limited to the Brahmans, there would have been a lack 
of clients for the profession of hereditary priesthood from the second (“Vedic”) 
epoch on. Thus, on the one hand, the knowledge had to be able to be trans- 
mitted. This was done by the Brahmanic priests ritually transmitting their 
fictional ancestors to the members of other classes. Thus, the other two upper 
classes, the aristocracy and the warriors (Ksatriyas), as well as the merchant 
class and the common people (Vaigyas), could be consecrated as “Brahmans” 
and learn the Veda. On the other hand, the genealogical construction of the 
knowledge of deliverance was not given up. Therefore, the Brahmans reserved 
the right to teach the Veda. Only Brahmans could be teachers (acarya). Being 
an Acarya was no longer an expression of knowledge and dignity, as in early 
Vedic times, but had become hereditary. The privileged position of the Brah- 
mans was legitimated only by this hereditary right to knowledge. At the same 
time, kinship was basically no longer a prerequisite for deliverance. 

The emphasis on descent and its ritual substitution appears not only in 
asceticism, but also in marriage: With the possibility of transferring descent, 
women who came from other kinship groups could be integrated into this 
strict linear system without endangering the exclusivity of the knowledge of 
deliverance. As the teacher is a “father” to the student, so for the wife, the 
husband becomes her “father.” For deliverance and immortality are possible 
only through the (fore)fathers; hence descent. Typical of these connections is 
that the teacher recites to the student in the rite of consecration almost the 
same words the bridegroom recites to the bride: “To me alone thou shalt 
adhere. In me thy thoughts shall dwell. Upon me thy veneration shall be bent. 
When I speak, thou shalt be silent.”15 
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WEDDING AND MATRIMONY!*? 


At a wedding, the perspective of the West tends to focus on the bridal couple. 
But in a traditional marriage, man and wife do not come together simply to 
establish a family, descent groups also come together, who try to preserve their 
purity and dignity; economic units change, for one family loses an able-bodied 
member (and a mouth to feed), the other gets one; and “strangers” become 
relatives, who forge a new bond of solidarity and mutual aid. Thus, marriage 
also has to do with the distribution of goods, labor rights, and duties or privi- 
leges. The other purposes of a marriage bond, including domesticity (“setting 
up a household”), legalizing sexuality, and producing progeny, are within this 
network of relations. Love in India—where it is a feeling expressed more con- 
ventionally than spontaneously'°—is not the predominant motive for mar- 
riage. Romantic love may appear after the wedding, but can also emerge in a 
secondary marriage or in an extramarital relation. If a married couple feel that 
they love each other, they occasionally celebrate their wedding anniversary 
privately, by giving or granting each other something special: a trip, a watch, 
or just a visit to the movies. 

If the development of the wedding as an institution is traced from the early 
European Middle Ages or from ancient Rome to today,'*! it becomes clear 
that a marriage bond does not always require the public expense of a wedding. 
Freer and more short-lived forms of unions sometimes fill the same purpose: 
“silent” or “blind weddings,” concubinage, prostitution, adoption, or free mar- 
riages such as the Germanic “natural marriage” (Friedelehe), from which “kith” 
comes (see the idiom “kith and kin”). Only since the ninth century has mar- 
riage been considered God-given, as a mystery, a sacrament; only then did the 
idea of marriage as indissoluble or of marriage as an epiphany of the bond 
between Christ and the Church appear. Previously, there was often only the 
benedictio, the blessing of an already consummated marriage, including the 
already begotten children, per matrimonium subsequens—even today the legal 
formula for the legitimation of children born out of wedlock. Marriage was 
essentially a domestic act, it remained at that time “in the area of chamber and 
bed.”!@2 Divorces were possible for both sides. Christianity hardly assumed 
control of the wedding; it was more interested in asceticism, in priestly celibacy. 
Unmarried clerics were preferred to married lay people—a view that persists 
to this day in the Catholic Church. But the looser the marriage bond, the more 
uncertain were the relevant agreements. Religious marriage rituals considered 
equal to baptism, the Eucharist, and the ordination of priests can be dated 
only from the second Lateran Council (1139); and the marriage had to be 
concluded in the presence of a clergyman only since the Council of ‘Trent 
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(1445-1463); but even today, marriage is the only sacrament that the bridal 
pair bestow upon themselves. Until the sixteenth century, the wedding mass 
took place outside the doors of the churches; only since the seventeenth century 
has there been a written record of it; and only since 1869 did civil marriage 
with government notification become necessary to forestall any potential ob- 
stacles to marriage. The principle of consent became accepted in time: The 
marriage vows became the marriage ceremony. Thus, at the latest, the relation 
between man and woman became the focus and the nuclear family was pre- 
ferred to kindred and clan. With the Reformation came the reevaluation of 
marriage, but it also had an institutional character, linked with new moral views 
of the relations between the sexes. Not until the eighteenth century were love, 
sexuality, and marriage combined, and thus the cornerstone of the dissolution 
of marriage was also laid: If love is reduced or slips to the only basis for 
marriage, there is no necessity to maintain it, not even—with ultimate consis- 
tency—because of the children. 

Premarital sexuality, progeny born out of wedlock, and the dissolubility of 
marital relations seem especially problematic and thus more in need of regu- 
lation the more the public is affected by it and the more alliances intervene in 
the network of economic and social relations. It then requires a consensus about 
the relationship and the legitimacy of offspring as heirs. Because of this, in 
contrast to the usual custom in Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism, several parts 
of the ritual of the Hindu wedding are almost public: the wedding procession, 
the manner in which it is greeted at the edge of the village, the common meal, 
the loudspeaker announcement of the entering guests and their gifts. The 
wedding itself is a public act: a relation concluded before all eyes ante portas. 
Or vice versa: In the West, the significance of the bond of the couple through 
a wedding is diminished because the criterion of the publicity and control of 
relations has dropped off because marriage is no longer necessary to guarantee 
property, livelihood, and reproduction (the government is a substitute), because 
children and marriage no longer require one another, because the division of 
labor (domestic and professional work) has fallen off, because modern anti- 
ritualism against formalization turns away from high ideals of relations (fidelity, 
love). These days, people often get married only because of the children, that 
is, only when the relationship is no longer a private matter. Everything else— 
life insurance, inheritance, status reevaluation, motives of salvation—has be- 
come increasingly secondary for getting married. 

In India, too, there still are freer forms of partnership which are not an- 
nounced through a formal, public act like a wedding.'** The (not quite so free) 
self-choice (svayamvara), in which the father invites a circle of candidates and 
the daughter places a garland of flowers on her chosen one as a sign of her 
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desire to marry, is currently still practiced sometimes as a purely formal subrite 
in the official marriage ritual. The episode of “Nala and Damayanti” in the 
Mahabharata is famous, but even there, the bride is given to the bridegroom 
by the father, after she has chosen him herself. In the legal texts, self-choice 
hardly appears. There are clues that in the fourth (“Classic”) epoch, three forms 
of marriage were still practiced alongside one another: marriage with a dowry 
(Brahmanic), robbing the wife among Ksatriyas, and buying the wife among 
common people. But the first form was carried out extensively, probably for 
status reasons. In a classical division, eight forms of getting married are dis- 
tinguished from the beginning of the fourth epoch.’ 

Even Manu is unambiguous concerning the question of which of the forms 
of marriage listed in table 9 applies to which class, but leaves no doubt that 
only the first four are permitted for the Brahmans and the Brahma form pre- 
serves the most religious merit. Typically, Manu justifies this with a genealog- 
ical point of view: A son of such a marriage wipes out the obligation of twenty- 
one previous and future generations. Only through sacrifice and Veda are 
marriages consecrated, only these preserve salvation. Other forms of marriage 
must be legitimated later by fire.'® At the center of the wedding, then, is also 
the act of circling the domestic fire seven times. 


The Wedding’ 


For Hindu women, there is no real initiation, only a few Brahmanic-Sanskritic 
childhood rites, but no celebration of the first menstrual period and no puberty 
rites.'°” The wedding is their initiation. This sumptuous fete is the most festive 
event in the life of a Hindu, celebrated with many guests in their best clothing 
and costly jewelry. No expense is spared to demonstrate the status of the host. 
I turn now to the wedding but will return subsequently to the relation between 
fictional and natural descent and its effects on the situation of the woman in 
marilage. 

The woman is often married in her early youth.’ Until the end of the 
nineteenth century, child marriages—originally a Brahmanic custom, but then 
adopted by other castes—were widespread and have not yet disappeared today. 
In 1860, the lowest marriage age for girls was set at ten, in 1891 at twelve, 
raised to fourteen in 1929. Today it is eighteen for the bride and twenty-one 
for the groom. Ritually, marriage cannot be dissolved.’ Divorces are legally 
possible, but are seldom carried out. Separations occur, but are frowned upon 
and are possible for a woman only if she is taken back by her own family. The 
man can remarry, the woman only in certain subcastes. If the marriage is 
childless, the man can take another wife. There is isolated polygamy in the 


TABLE 9 


The Eight Classical Forms of Marriage 


Name 


Brahma 


Daiva 


Arsa 


Prajapatya 


Asura 


Gandharva 


Raksasa 


Paigaca 


According to... 


Type of Marriage 


the god Brahma 


the gods 


the seer (rsi) 


the Prajapati, the “lord of creation” 


demonic nature (asura) 


the Gandharva demons or the 
Gandharva tribe in the 
Himalayas 


“devil marriage” 


a death demon (pifaca) 


The daughter is given as a gift 
to a worthy scholar of Veda of 
good character. 


Like Brahma, but the father of 
the bride is a sacrifice priest. 


Like Brahma, but the father of 
the bride receives a bull and a 


cow. 


Like Brahma, but the proposal 
of marriage comes from the 
bridegroom. 


A purchased marriage, purchase 
of a wife, condemned by the 
legal texts because of the 
bride price (su/ka). 


Marriage for love without 
parental consent, in which 
man and woman join together 
out of mutual passion; 
practiced in Ksatriya circles; 
today popular in films. 


Robbery marriage, is practiced 
infrequently, recommended by 
Manu (3.24) for the warrior 
nobility. 


Rape, sleeping with an 
unconscious or inebriated 
woman. 
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south and in the Himalayas. The secondary marriage is often not publicly 
acknowledged, resulting in problems for the children of such marriages. Thus, 
the patrilinear “stress” on descent resides in the first marriage; in the other 
forms of marriage, there is a greater flexibility in the choice of partner and in 
the issue of remarriage.!”° 

Marriage is arranged. Love matches are not frequent. Bride and bridegroom 
are chosen by the fathers and presented to the marriage partners, who can meet 
a few times, mostly under the supervision of relatives, and thus get to know 
each other. Marriage has always been a compulsory and occasionally an emer- 
gency association; it is also a sacrifice association.!”! The initiative for the 
marriage arrangement usually comes from the bride’s side. The criteria for a 
good choice have been established since the third (“Ascetic”) epoch'”? accord- 
ing to rules of kinship and caste, clan and village exogamy, and subcaste en- 
dogamy (see below), according to age, education, character, health, beauty, skin 
color, and especially important, the stars: No marriage would be concluded 
without consulting them previously; the written horoscope is examined in a 
matching ceremony. Advertisements for marriage partners in newspapers in- 
clude details about caste, skin color, education, and astrological signs. 

There are many wedding customs and they are full of regional variations. 
The marriage is a combination of rites of separation, affiliation, fertility, and 
protection. In table 10, I have summarized the course of a wedding in Rajas- 
than and supplemented the account with other sources.'77 The wedding was 
based on a Brahmanic manual,'” but, as usual, it includes many popular reli- 
gious and local elements. Common to all forms of weddings are: the giving of 
the bride (as dana, “gift”), the grasping of hands (panigrahana, or dextarium 
iunctio) or presenting of rings, Vedic sayings, walking around the fire, seven 
(common) steps (saptapadi), and going home (vrvaha, the current expression 


for the whole wedding). 


The Daughter as Gift’? 


“Daughter, son-in-law, and their children, these three are not part of the fam- 
ily,” says a northern Indian proverb. The daughter is considered one’s own 
(Hindi apni), but also from the beginning as the other (dusri), as one who is 
to be given away. She is married off to another family, if possible a family with 
higher status or standing. She moves into her husband’s house and acquires 
his family and subcaste name; among Twice-Born men, she often acquires his 
fictional ancestors. In a series of rituals, the daughter is given by her own 
kinship group to another one. In most parts of India, marriage is thus patri- 
linear and patrifocal. The exchange of gifts between the marriage parties begins 


Tas_e 10 
Course of a Hindu Wedding 


Months Before 


1. Preparations 
Selection of the bridegroom according to the local rules of clan and village exogamy 
as well as subcaste endogamy and other criteria (gunapariksa). 


Determination of the marriage age, time of the wedding, dowry, etc.; “matching 
ceremony”: examination of the horoscope (parrika). 


Selection of ritual specialists (priest, potter, barber, musicians, cooks, etc.). 


Inviting the wedding guests. 


Weeks or Days Before 


2. Betrothal (vagdana) in the bridegroom’s house 
One year to a few days before the wedding: The father of the bride gives a formal 
promise of marriage (Hindi roka). 


Handing over of a ring to the bridegroom. 


Exchange of gifts (clothing, fruit) or the dowry (bed, money, household implements, 
electronic equipment, etc.). 


The father of the bride presses a forehead mark (¢i/ak) on the bridegroom. 
A Few Days Before (in some cases on the wedding day) 


3. Pre-Rites (pirvanga) sometimes in the house of the bride and bridegroom 
Worship of ancestors, spirits, and gods in both houses. 
Horoscope (/agnapatrika): determination of auspicious times for the wedding ritual in 
the house of the bride, ceremonial handing over of this note to the bridegroom in 
his house. 


Bringing of earth (mrdaharana): Mothers of both families fetch earth and clay, 
escorted by the wife of the barber. 


Embellishing hands (H. mehamdi): The hands of the bride are rubbed with henna 


and ornamented in the presence of relatives. 


Worship of Ganesa (Ganapatipiyana): installation and worship of Ganega in both 
houses. 


Banquet (H. dindaura): In both houses, the relatives are fed. 


Gifts (H. pasith bharna): Guests fill both hands of the bride or bridegroom with 
coconuts and other gifts. 


Oil rubbing (H. ze/ carhana): Worship of the goddess Sitala, for three, five, or seven 
days; bride and bridegroom are rubbed with oil mixed with earth and grains. After 
that, annulment of the wedding is no longer possible. 


TABLE 10 
Course of a Hindu Wedding (Continued) 


Arm ring (H. 2amgana): A band with a conch, a ring, and iron is bound around the 
bridegroom. 


Fetching pots (H. dasa): The mothers and other women fetch clay pots from the 
potter. 


Main Day 


4. Preparations in the bride's house 
Preparing the site of the wedding (mandapa): A canopy and platform are set up in 
the bride’s house. 


Piling a fireplace (vedi) under the canopy of the bride’s house. 


5. Wedding procession (vadhigrhagamana) 
Worship of the ancestors and domestic gods in both houses. 


Solemn reception of the relatives of the mother of the bride (H. mosa/a): The 
mother’s brother worships and feeds his sister and her relatives under the canopy. 


Departure (H. nikasi): The bridegroom’s oil is washed off (H. ¢e/ utarna), he bathes, 
is honored, is clad in new garments, and often is covered with a veil. The 
bridegroom’s party proceeds with music and vehicles (wedding coach or auto; 
never on foot!) to the temple, then to the bride’s house; the bridegroom often rides 
a mare for the last part. 


6. Reception of the procession (madhuparka) 

Greeting of the wedding procession at the edge of the village and mutual reverence 
shown by applying forehead marks. 

Small gifts for the bridegroom’s group, escort to the prepared guest accommodation 
(H. barat). 

Honoring the bridegroom: The father of the bride gives him (and his male relatives) 
a forehead mark, washes his feet, and gives him clothing, coconuts, money, and 
other gifts. 

Conveying the horoscope (/agnapatrika) from the bridegroom's father to the bride’s 
father, opening by the priest. 

Washing of the oil off the bride, donning of the wedding garments and the jewelry. 


7. Wedding (vivaha) 
The wedding procession moves to the area of the bride’s house. 
Reception under an arch (torana), exchange of garlands, giving of a water jug, escort 


to the ritual place: The bridegroom sits down on the platform. 


Honoring the bridegroom by the bride’s parents. 
(continued) 


Tasxe 10 
Course of a Hindu Wedding (Continued) 


The bride is led in, takes a seat on the right side of the bridegroom. 


Giving of the bride (Aanyadana) at the astrologically auspicious moment: Formal 
decision (samkalpa) by the bride’s father; he places his daughter’s right hand in the 
bridegroom’s right hand, assisted by the priest (panigrahana). 


A cloth or band is bound around the bridegroom and the bride. 


Lighting (caturthikarma) their own new domestic fire (H. bhamvar, phera; Skr. 
agnipradaksina or parinayana) and walking around it seven times while reciting 
Vedic sayings (mantra). 


Seven Steps (saptapadi): The bridegroom leads the bride seven steps to the north on 
piles of rice: The marriage is complete. 


Consecration (abAzseka) of the bride with water by the priest, honoring and giving 
gifts to her, first by her maternal uncle (mama), honoring the bridal couple by the 
bride’s parents with foot-washing. 


Appeal to the stars as witnesses (saptarsimandala). 


Rites of dispersal: parting from the gods, payment of sacrificial fee to the priests, 
dispersal of the ritual place. 


Splendid and sumptuous banquet; common meal of the bridal couple at which the 
wife eats from her husband’s plate. 


Return of the bridal couple to their accommodations (darat). 
Following Days 
8. Rites of consolidation 
Breakfast for the son-in-law in the bride’s house. 


Ritual teasing of the son-in-law by the bride’s siblings, play between husband and 
wife. 
Changing seats (H. pher-patta): Escorting the wife to the left side of the husband by 


the maternal uncle. 


Circumambulation of a bed (H. pa/kacar): Walking around the bed seven times on 
the ritual place by bride and bridegroom. 


9. Parting (H. vida) 
Ritual parting of the bridegroom’s party on the day after the wedding. 


Ritual smashing of a coconut: At the temple on the way back, the man must smash a 
coconut with one blow. 
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Tase 10 
Course of a Hindu Wedding (Continued) 


10. Rites in the husband’s house 
Three-day stay of the wife in the husband’s house while observing various vows 
(triratravrata), e.g., a vigil and the chastity of man and wife. 


Lighting the domestic fire (caturthikarma): see above, no. 7. 


Viewing the wife (H. mumh dikhai, vadhidarsana): Women look at the face of the 
wife, which was previously veiled, and honor her with gifts. 


Ceremonial return of the wife, usually escorted by the brother, to her parents’ house. 


at the betrothal and continues after the wedding. The bride’s side has to provide 
a bigger share than the groom’s, and demands for gifts can also continue after 
the wedding. The dowry is negotiated. A modern manual written for the 
Indian middle class recommends the following gifts for a wedding in the Pun- 
jab: sweets and fresh fruit or canned fruit for the family of the bridegroom, 
cash (“501 to 11,001 or more Rupees”), clothing, gold chains, and wristwatches 
for the bridegroom; a sari, a gold chain, and earrings for the mother-in-law of 
the bride; a sari and a gold chain for the sister-in-law; clothing and cash for 
the father-in-law, brother-in-law, and sisters-in-law, as well as their children; 
cash for all close relatives of the bridegroom (particularly paternal and maternal 
uncles); video recorders, air conditioners, and refrigerators for the family of 
the bridegroom.'”° Lavish weddings can still be read about. In 1995, the prime 
minister of Tamil Nadu, J. Jayalalitha, distributed more than ten million U.S. 
dollars for her stepson’s (!) wedding, which was attended by two hundred 
thousand guests served by six thousand cooks. In the wealthy strata of Indian 
cities today, weddings are produced like film scenes with much glamour and 
electronic glitter. All legal attempts to stem the giving and taking of dowries 
have so far been unsuccessful. Whether the dowry represents an auspicious 
inheritance (stridhana) is controversial, even in the family: There are constant 
debates over whether the wedding jewelry belongs to the wife or to the 
husband. 

Even if the demanded gifts can strain the means and possibly ruin the 
family of the bride, they imply more than enrichment. The gifts are to be 
propitious, bring the bridal couple blessing, and allow a good, fertile marriage. 
Fruits, coconuts, dried dates, nuts, gold (and money), bracelets, but also a 
forehead mark (silak) from the father of the bride to the bridegroom, are to 
strengthen the bridal couple. For the same reason, the bride, and in some cases 
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the bridegroom, too, are oiled, rubbed with earth and henna, washed, adorned, 
crowned with garlands, and dressed expensively. This is almost a necessary part 
of every ritual, whether initiation or coronation. 

What is remarkable and especially typical for northern India is the inequal- 
ity in the exchange of gifts at the wedding celebrations. For all intents and 
purposes, only the bride’s side gives gifts. In many regions, it is even explicitly 
forbidden for the bridegroom’s party to give anything in return. And the father 
of the bride occasionally may not even eat cooked food in the bridegroom’s 
house because that evokes the suspicion of an exchange or payment.'”” Ever 
since the fourth (“Classic”) epoch, the bride herself is considered such a gift if 
the father gives her in a definite ritual segment (kanyadana, gift of a “virgin” 
or “daughter”) to her future husband. In the ritual sense, he “sacrifices” his 
daughter for religious merit,!”* for in return he obtains the “blessing” of the 
higher extended family. Representing his extended family, he also obtains 
standing and prestige. If the father does not give the daughter away as a virgin, 
disaster threatens: The daughter is impure or casteless (fadra, ursi). The in- 
stitution of child marriage arose out of anxiety about not marrying off the 
daughter before her first menstrual period, and the fear of impurity and loss 
of standing for the whole family. The early promise of marriage given long 
before the wedding, and in terms of ritual, almost as solid as marriage, probably 
occurred for the same reason. 

That this “lopsided” exchange of gifts came about at the latest from the 
fourth epoch on has to do with the hierarchic structure of the gift, which I 
will discuss more precisely in chapter 4. But here I shall say only that, unlike 
gifts among equals or in the act of exchange, the religious gift (dana) does not 
obligate a material gift in return. A gift produces religious merit for the giver 
only if it is given without expectation of a gift in return. What he then obtains 
is an invisible merit, unlike the profit or gain in secular gifts.'”? To avoid the 
appearance of a secular purchase, Manu stipulates that no bride price may be 
accepted; otherwise, it would be prostitution.'*° Thus the hierarchy of the gift 
is established from the outset. The giver has a lower status than the receiver. 
This applies both to the one who gives a woman and the one who takes her. 

The one who gives a woman has a lower status because, in sacral terms, 
the woman forms a “breach” in the (partrilinear) line of descent. She is inte- 
grated into the fictional descent of the husband as a stranger. Thus, a problem 
similar to adoption arises,'®! and in fact, both rituals are alike. This is quite 
clear in the determinations of descent in marriage negotiations. 


Kinship, Alliance, and Descent 


According to Brahmanic ritualistic ideas, marriage is essentially a control of 
reproduction. It is considered “abortion” if one does not have sexual relations 
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with one’s wife when she is most likely to conceive or when the wife prevents 
sexual intercourse. A woman may even leave a man if he is impotent because 
her definition as a “field” (Asetra) of propagation is not fulfilled.’ 

Marriage has always had to be with one’s peers in the social hierarchy above 
and below as well as inside and outside specific social groups and neighbor- 
hoods to which each marriage partner belongs. The Brahmanic marriage sys- 
tem is isogamous, endogamous, exogamous, and hypergamous at the same 
time: The class (varna) is isogamous; class, caste, and subcaste are endoga- 
mous; extended family and clan are exogamous; the extended family is hyper- 
gamous. Isogamy and endogamy were (and perhaps still are) the most impor- 
tant. One should marry within one’s class and subcaste.!*? Within the classes, 
there are no hierarchies: No Brahman or Ksatriya is higher or lower than 
another Brahman or Ksatriya solely because of his class. And the obligation 
to marry outside one’s kinship group, extended family, and village still enforces 
no hierarchy in the choice of a partner. It is from the third (“Ascetic”) to the 
fourth (“Classic”) epoch that hierarchy comes into play through the various 
forms of marriage:'** the hierarchical structure of the gifts (dana) and the 
conception of the marriage as such a gift (Aanyddana) reinforce the hyper- 
gamous structures in the marriage system.’** Thus, a higher and purer status 
is ascribed to the one who takes the woman than to the one who gives the 
woman. 

The choice of male and female candidates for marriage is, therefore, a 
difficult business, primarily because the boundaries of kinship are not firm. 
Kinship is a human concept, not a natural law that commands or forbids the 
intermingling of blood or human classes. Because humans create their own 
rules for it, those rules can be changed. Thus, every marriage is an opportunity 
to clarify who belongs to one’s kinship group, from whom one may expect 
(unpaid) help, whom one considers one’s peers. Uncertainty about belonging 
to other kinship often exists, too. The caste name or the place of residence is 
not much help either. These questions are discussed, at the latest, when the 
list of wedding guests is drawn up. 

Social status is not absolutely firm either, but is ascribed and thus is always 
relational. The parties to the marriage must reach a consensus over its defi- 
nition. This also applies to kinship boundaries, hence ultimately for the ques- 
tion of when a marriage is considered incestuous. Even if the hierarchical 
relations are acknowledged by everyone in the same way, a logical problem 
would arise between the one who takes a woman and the one who gives her: 
Those who claim the highest status would find no one to take a woman and 
those at the bottom find no one to give a woman. In fact, in certain castes, 
this problem has led to killing female babies right after birth,!8° so as not to 
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lose the claim to the highest status. But such incidents are the exception, since 
every high or low subcaste still considers others as higher or lower and thus 
excluded or accepted as candidates for marriage. 

Moreover, since the fourth (“Classic”) epoch (beginning even earlier, ac- 
cording to some estimates),'*” two systems of kinship have been coordinated, 
which weaken overly rigid criteria of hierarchy: The genealogical, fictional 
Gotra system and the blood kinship Sapindya system of acknowledged kinship 
relations.'** The introduction of these regulations is coterminous with other 
drastic changes affecting the women in the upper classes: child marriage, the 
ban on remarriage, the exclusion from sacrifice and the right of inheritance, 
as well as an increase of widow-burning. The fourth epoch was shaped by the 
formation of states and kingdoms with hierarchical power structures and a 
commensurate measure of subordination. Family changes reflect this situation. 
As the king is the leader of the community, so the paterfamilias presides over 
the extended family. 

Gotras were originally sacrificial communities in which blood kinship was 
not obligatory. Because of the obligation to appeal to the head of the clan 
during the sacrifice, the male members of a Gotra were more or less compelled 
to preserve not only the names of the forefathers, but also a group identity 
that favored the formation of an exclusive clan system. From the end of the 
second epoch, Gotras are patrilinear clans or tribes, who call on a common 
ancient ancestor, one of seven or eight seers (757), and draw their names from 
him: e.g., Jamadagni, Gautama, Bharadvaja, Atri, Visvamitra, Kasyapa, and 
Vasistha, as well as Agastya.'*? According to this fictional kinship system, a 
man and woman may not marry if the same ancient ancestor appears in their 
paternal lines. So if someone is of the Vasisthagotra, belonging to the line of 
descent of the seer Vasistha, he cannot marry a woman whose father also has 
this fictional descent. In reality, there are not only seven Gotras, but hundreds 
of exogamous units, which are also subdivided, according to Vedic schools 
(sakha), the Veda collections (samhita), or even totemic criteria!*°—but what 
is crucial is that even in these exogamous patrilinear ranks of ancestors, called 
gana (“band, clan”) or pravara (line of ancestors), the name of a legendary 
progenitor occurs. With the Dharmaégastra texts, thus until the third or fourth 
century A.D., Gotra exogamy was widely accepted; from the fifth (“Sectarian”) 
epoch on, it is nearly obligatory.1*! The Gotra or Pravara system was legally 
banned according to the Hindu Marriage and Divorce Act of 1955, but still 
prevails in the Brahmanic-Sanskritic classes. What is usually emphasized here 
is the modified Four-Gotra Rule, which forbids marriage if two of the eight 
Gotras of the partners overlap, that is, one’s own paternal line overlaps that of 
the mother and both grandmothers. 
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According to Brahmanic legal literature, violations against the Gotra system 
and marriages between classes had serious consequences:!” a man became 
casteless and so did his progeny, he destroyed the heavenly living space of the 
ancestors, was despised, and was threatened with hell. Despite all problems, 
despite all new legal bans, this exogamous marriage system has been preserved 
to this day, primarily in northern India. Whole castes earn their living by 
maintaining and recording genealogies (vamsavali). Non-Brahman Twice- 
Born men acquire such an ancestor, usually that of the house priest, and thus 
obtain access to the Veda. For belonging to a Gotra is indispensable for per- 
forming the Vedic-Brahmanic sacrifice. Only then is the identificatory link to 
the Veda revelation guaranteed. In non-Brahmanic circles, too, the Gotra sys- 
tem is thus imitated in order to participate in its high goal of salvation. 

The Gotra system is strictly patrilinear: At birth, a woman acquires the 
Gotra of her father; when she marries, occasionally even at the betrothal,!” 
she receives the Gotra of her huband. In parts of northern India, the married 
daughter is no longer considered a blood relative.!** Gloria Goodwin Raheja 
reports that, for the inhabitants of the village she studied, married women lose 
their “physical” relationship (Hindi Sarir ka sambandh) after marriage and sub- 
sequently have only an indirect (kinship) relation (ris¢a) to their own families. !”° 
The woman thus loses her “ancient ancestors” or those of her father. When 
she dies, her husband’s relatives perform the death rites; if her own parents 
die, she must not include them in the ancestor worship. The ideas of blood 
kinship deviate considerably from Western views, for in India, it is generally 
assumed that blood is inherited only through the father, but is not intermin- 
gled.'°° And, as we have seen, because of norms of purity, intermingling is to 
be avoided. The extended families, therefore, attempt to generate themselves 
and keep foreign influence as minimal as possible.'’” In alliances, intermingling 
is certainly unavoidable. It is ritually circumvented by declaring the new part 
of the relationship as one’s own and denying the “foreignness” as much as 
possible. 

Traditionally, the blood relationship Sapindya rule excludes marriage bonds 
in direct ascending and descending lines in the paternal line to the seventh 
generation and in the maternal line to the fifth generation. Pinda denotes rice 
balls, which are central in the death ritual and are a sign of kinship proximity. 
Thus, relatives in a Sapindya relation are to fast or be ritually purified in case 
of death or birth. But this Sapindya rule is usually practiced only until the 
third generation on both maternal and paternal sides.’ 

Consequently, a Gotra is an exclusive (fictional) criterion of kinship, for 
Gotras cannot and may not overlap in a marriage made according to these 
rules. On the other hand, the individual can be part of several Sapindya rela- 
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tions, including one that incorporates the maternal kinship line. Belonging to 
the Gotra is relatively unambiguous, even if it cannot be named by everyone. 
In cases of doubt, consulting the household priest or a glance in the personal 
birth horoscope helps. Moreover, along with the Sacred Thread, Gotra affili- 
ation is a sign that one belongs to the group of the Twice-Born. On the other 
hand, the Sapindya system is more open and variable. The boundaries of kin- 
ship or who is suitable as a marriage partner must always be discussed. Here 
there is a much greater uncertainty about what should be done. The elders in 
the village, genealogists, and often even barbers must be consulted. 

Through the Gotra system, extended families form a common, pan-Indian 
social group, even though the members often do not know one another, hardly 
have anything to do with one another, and often live far away from one another. 
What is noteworthy is that the Gotra system continues to exist even when 
everything in the Hindu religions changes or is unsteady. The norms of purity 
and hierarchy deviate so much from one another that they exist only as strat- 
egies of delineating extended families. But the criterion of patrilinear descent 
of the Gotra system remains—at least among the Twice-Born—and even re- 
sists modern influences. An Untouchable may become a minister or a film star, 
he can achieve wealth, influence, and respect; but in the village it will still be 
hard for him to marry off his daughter to a traditional-minded Brahman or 
Ksatriya. He lacks a Gotra, the ritual identification with the Vedic seers and 
thus the soteriologically crucial identification with the Veda. 

Why do two families let their son and daughter marry if neither emotional 
nor economic reasons are decisive? When neither of the two decides this him- 
or herself and the families have nothing directly to do with one another? There 
appears to be only one conclusive answer: The pure patrilinear descent is the 
surviving, integrative principle of Brahmanic Hindu society, because only thus 
is the Brahmanic path to salvation substantially opened. Marriage endangers 
this strictly patrilinear path to salvation; it can be integrated only by ritually 
denying the matrilinear aspects. 


The Situation of the Woman!” 


What effect does the patrilinear and patrifocal dominance have on the con- 
dition of the woman in marriage? As soon as the woman leaves her parents’ 
house when she gets married, it becomes apparent that the new life will be 
quite different. The beginning of marriage is often described as a pure tragedy 
for women, but their situation also has other, less dramatic sides, as new studies 
and field studies show. Women in India are often inconspicuous, surrounded 
by silence. Often, in scholarly literature or in journalism, they are noticed only 
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when there is something spectacular: a virgin who is worshipped as a goddess; 
a maiden who is married off in childhood; a widow who allows herself to be 
or is immolated. But this exotic perspective too easily loses sight of the fact 
that it is precisely women in India who uphold traditions, not as architects of 
historically significant temples, and seldom as authors or artists, but in their 
everyday practices, their religious life, their language, their songs,2 and their 
lifestyle," which is formative of the cultural habitus. 

At the ritual parting of the daughter from her parents’ house, songs are 
often sung which refer to the crucial change. Thus, one refrain is: “Dear girl, 
today you've left your father’s house, today-you’ve become ‘other (parayz). The 
streets in which you spent your childhood have today become parayi.”””? In 
fact, not only has her own parents’ house become foreign, but the new one is 
not yet familiar. In her new family, the woman is initially considered an out- 
sider and has to adapt to adult family structures. In the kitchen and household, 
she is ruled by her mother-in-law, who ostentatiously wears the key ring on 
her sari as a sign of her domestic power—with the keys to the storeroom, the 
safe, and the chambers of the heads of the family. Often, the daughter-in-law 
has to do the unpleasant work in the house or field: mow grass, fetch water or 
wood, collect cow dung and mix it with straw to make cowpats. She is expected 
to obey her mother-in-law, help her, rub her with oil and massage her, and 
comb her hair. 

The young wife usually endeavors to do everything right; she strives for 
recognition and affection, for she has learned to be obedient and her everyday 
life now is no different from her previous life. She knows that she is now 
responsible for the welfare (saubhagya) of her husband and the family. She goes 
to the temple, she fasts, she worships the gods in the house on behalf of her 
husband, she makes sure that their life is blessed and protected. Up to a certain 
rank, the husband is even dependent on her to behave like that, which gives 
her some feeling that she is needed. She also knows that things will be better 
for her as she grows older and as soon as she bears a son. Someday, she will 
be in charge of the house. She also knows that tensions and conflicts are part 
of family life, and even make up its harmony. At any rate, there is no alternative, 
for without family ties, the woman in India can hardly survive. Too clearly 
before her eyes are the nightmares of women widowed young or repudiated, 
who eke out a living as day laborers, beggars, or prostitutes. She lives with the 
other women in her own neighborhood, where she acquires her own prestige. 
At first she may encounter skepticism and distrust, and she may be suspected 
if misfortune befalls the husband or if something in the household is missing, 
and she may be mocked for the amount of her dowry; but in time, this sneering 


and abuse subsides. 
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2. (a) Wedding of Ishwor Joshi and Sahan sila Maskey in Bhaktapur, Nepal: For the 
bride, marriage also means the pain of parting; she is held by a sister-in-law. Photog- 
rapher: N. Gutschow, 1994. 


In the early years, she can hardly count on her husband, even though, as 
the Dharma texts say, she is to worship him as a god. They don’t know each 
other; they ignore one another but try cautiously to get close to one another. 
In recent times, the honeymoon has been adopted by well-to-do families. The 
husband is usually still young, inexperienced, and uncertain, and may not show 
his feelings for his wife in the presence of his parents and elders. If they are 
lucky, the couple live in their own badly sound-proofed room and are usually 
in the company of others. They do not talk much with one another, do not 
eat together, hardly go out together, do not travel together. But even though 
the young wife may feel lonely, may yearn for her own relatives, she usually 
does not have the feeling of being treated unjustly. Only in recent years has 
this view changed, particularly among the urban middle class. 

In public, the wife walks behind the husband, carries his things, covers her 
face with the sari, not only to avert looks but also to attract them. She behaves 
modestly, timidly, and bashfully, but also gracefully and occasionally even be- 
comes playful. Even as a maiden, she was taught to be withdrawn and not to 
be loud, not to speak with male relatives or strangers, not to make violent 
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2. (continued) (b) Mock wedding (47) in Bhaktapur, Nepal: two girls who are married 
to the 4e/ fruit, which represents the god Visnu. Photographer: A. Michaels, 1983- 
1984. 


movements, not to gesticulate, not to walk too fast. The decent body language 
of Indian women is in stark contrast to Western manners. Timidity and shyness 
are considered signs of good character, propriety, and contentment.” Publicly, 
the wife represses any manifestation of sexual desire, which would be consid- 
ered detrimental to an old ideal of fidelity,2“* as embodied (for men) by Sita, 
the wife of the god Rama,”°* who courageously resisted all lascivious advances 
of the demon Ravana. And to a large extent the wife is seen as the property 
of the husband. Even the illegitimate children he himself did not beget “be- 
long” to him, like the fruit of his field.?° 
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In any case, this ideal of a wife often applies only to public behavior. Along- 
side it is another image of a wife that violates the myth of the patient Asian 
wife. For example, the Indian saying, “A wife who is modest and shy will 
always be hungry,” challenges an obsequious attitude. And if women are asked 
today if Sita is their ideal, they may often deny it laughingly, even if strangers 
or men are present.” In women’s songs and sayings, there is self-conscious, 
provocative, and occasionally frivolous language. 

Yet the situation of the married woman is still a subject of complaint, not 
only from a Western perspective, but also from that of Indian women them- 
selves. Indeed, the facts indicate a striking discrimination against the female 
sex. “Those who have sons walk free from sorrow’—this saying of the Aitareya 
brahmana can still be heard.? “Drums are played upon the birth of a boy, but 
at my birth only a brass plate is beaten,” says a north Indian folk song. 
Discrimination against the woman begins with the currently common amni- 
ocentesis, which tells the sex of the fetus before birth. Ultrasound clinics and 
laboratories are accessible almost everywhere, advertising brazenly with slogans 
such as “Better 500 Rupees today than 500,000 tomorrow [for the dowry].” 
The methods have changed, but even today, there are attempts to influence 
the sex of the fetus and to prevent the birth of a girl. This is done with prayers 
and rites, as literally in the Pumsavana (see table 5): “Io produce a son,” 
combinations of herbs and nutritional adjustments are employed,”!° and pro- 
creation is to take place according to astrological criteria, when the moon is in 
a male constellation.?‘1 Modern methods are more “effective,” and their results 
can be proven statistically. In 1901, for every thousand males, there were 963 
females; in 1991, it was only 927. And there are great regional variations: In 
the states of Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh, the portion of 
women is under 850; on the other hand, Kerala has a female surplus of 1040, 
which is probably due to the better educational system there and the system 
of matrilinear kinship. Moral reservations about this practice are found mainly 
in the upper middle class and among intellectuals. Moreover, large-scale, of- 
ficial abortion campaigns and politically organized family planning advertise 
on walls with sayings like “A small family is a happy family” (Hindi chota 
parivar—sukhi parivar). 

Discrimination against women, especially among the lower classes,?!? ap- 
pears in various ways: Sons are breastfed first. Girls are chronically underfed 
or malnourished more than boys. Girls are brought to the hospital less fre- 
quently and die more often than boys. Even murders of female babies are not 
rare, even though women are to be respected according to the Dharmaéastras 
and may not receive the death penalty, unlike men." Many women reach their 
maximum weight at the age of sixteen. During pregnancy they often gain only 
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half as much weight as women in the West. Mortality from puerperal fever is 
high. Women have drastically fewer chances for education and attend school 
and university less. Women are raped, sexually molested, humiliated, and 
beaten. They are often exposed helplessly to the tyranny or alcoholism of their 
husbands. They must tolerate concubines and their children. During menstru- 
ation, they may not go to the temple, prepare food, or bathe in the river. They 
have to work more and are paid less. There are always sensations in the press 
about dowry murders, in which a wife is killed by her husband or his family 
because her dowry is too small, so that he can remarry and collect a new dowry. 
Usually the murder is concealed as an accident—a sari caught fire during cook- 
ing—or is declared a suicide. Often, the mother-in-law is either the perpetrator 
or an accomplice. The percentage of undetected crime is high; charges are 
seldom brought. Between 1979 and 1983, 2,273 cases of alleged or actual 
dowry murders were recorded; in only twelve cases were there convictions. But 
consciousness of a punishable offense is growing. In 1990, 4,836 official dowry 
murders were publicized. 

In marriage, the young wife is initially isolated, confused, desperate, and 
homesick for her parents’ house. All her life, she internalizes the conflict be- 
tween her parents’ house and her husband’s house. The wedding can be a 
trauma for her.’’* This longing for her own parental family is often heard in 
songs, mixed with the disappointment that her parents have given her away 
too soon or at all, that the dowry was too small, that the husband is not the 
right one. In general, she may often return to her parents’ house, sometimes 
she may even bear her first child there, but precisely because of that, she is 
suspected of not really belonging to the family she has married into. However, 
literature about the fate of women often has ironic undertones, and therefore— 
as Gloria Raheja says—particular attention must be paid to whether the plain- 
tive songs are sung in her own or in the strange new family.?° 

In the Brahmanic-Sanskritic and patriarchal view, the woman is considered 
the alien element threatening the ideal of the cohesion of the autarchic, self- 
regulating extended family. She is needed for its survival, for the continuity of 
the paternal line, but is feared as a subversive force who urges her husband to 
break with his parents, to establish his own household, and not to fulfill his 
duties as son, brother, grandson. The ideal of the paternal line is its purity, 
which would best be preserved by celibacy. In fact, the high ideal of asceticism 
contrasts with the sexuality of the woman, which is felt as menacing. The 
widespread fear of nocturnal emissions among Indian men may also be an 
expression of this ambivalence: Semen is the means of propagation—even in 
a figurative sense, its healing force is conjured up in the talk of the seed (47a) 
of knowledge concerning salvation—yet it should not go out of the man. Even 
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the old highly honored seers, as countless myths tell, were dissuaded from 
asceticism and their spiritual goals by their wives, and thus the struggle be- 
tween asceticism and sexuality is a recurring topos of Indian literature. 

Indeed, the woman is not only a wife. She is also a daughter, a sister, and 
usually a mother. As the title of a book by the American anthropologist Lynn 
Bennett (1983) correctly implies, she is not only “a dangerous (or endangering) 
wife,” but is also “a sacred sister.” Bennett talks of a patrifocal (Brahmanic- 
Sanskritic) perspective, in which the woman is seen as a danger to the purity 
of the paternal line, but also of a filiafocal model, in which the daughter is in 
the foreground. From the beginning, daughters are to be given away, married 
off, but they can bring prestige to the father and protection to the brother. 
Here is the root of a special, often described brother-sister relationship in India, 
which is expressed in its own celebrations and protection rituals.7?° Husbands 
are indeed “higher” than their own fathers-in-law, but “lower” than the father- 
in-law of the sister, who is married off to a “higher” family. In a certain respect, 
as part of her new extended family, the sister is above her father and brothers. 
Thus, not only is the social discrimination against women to be noted, but 
also the question of why the married woman is treated in a way that does not 
correspond to the image of woman as experienced and learned. Part of the 
answer is in the high ideal of the purity of patrilinear descent—and its am- 
biguity. The woman is a danger to this ideal, but is also its only guarantee. So 
there is also a matrifocal perspective, on which patrilinear descent feeds and 
which leads to a high appreciation of the woman as mother. 

According to Brahmanic-Sanskritic doctrine, on the one hand, women 
must compensate for their congenital impurity; on the other hand, in the minds 
of many men, women also constitute a special force and power, the dynamic 
part of the cosmos, life-giving energy. They are so much this (divine) force 
(Sakti) that, as Indian men occasionally say, they don’t need any ritual. They 
frequently call their wives “my government” or “my goddess.” Because women 
have this Sakti, they can be deified healers, strong politicians such as Indira 
Gandhi, or brave gang leaders such as Phoolan Devi. Because of their Sakti, 
there is also a heroic women’s religiosity. Women also care for the auspicious- 
ness of the house as men do for the “purity” and prestige of the paternal line. 
Women practice divine worship, meet for devotional chanting in the temple, 
and preserve myths and legends by telling them to their children. Women 
especially often keep the vows (vrafa) strictly—mainly fasts—primarily to safe- 
guard the health of their spouse and children. 

Thus, for the woman, marriage is not only a sacrifice. By entering the higher 
extended family, the daughter is also a source of prestige and dignity for her 
own parents. For ages,”!” the woman has been considered a necessary other 
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half of the man (according to the legal texts, an unmarried man is incomplete); 
yet in terms of kinship, the patrilinear, patriarchal, and hierarchal structures 
do predominate. But that is the Brahmanic-Sanskritic view, which has dom- 
inated the analysis of marriage in India, and almost always leaves a misogynistic 
aftertaste. 

The goddesses also reflect the various images of women:?"* in the marriage 
between Visnu and his subordinate, obedient goddess Laksmi (or Siva and 
Parvati, or Rama and Sita), who is always portrayed smaller in iconography; 
in the erotic, nearly equal love between Krsna and Radha; as well as in the 
competing relation between Kali and the visibly subordinate Siva lying at her 
feet. In Brahmanic ritualistic religiosity, the first type of image predominates; 
in devotionalism, the second; and in heroism, the third. In popular religions, 
the strong female sides of the goddess myths are preferred: Parvati, Radha, or 
Sita hardly receive the epithets Devi (goddess) or Mata (divine mother), but 
rather Kali or Durga.?!° Certain goddesses are not merely the other half of the 
man, but have a force that cannot be controlled even by marriage. 

The woman in India can hardly forsake the field of tension between hu- 
miliation and super-elevation. Tolerated as a daughter, loved as a sister (of the 
brother), feared as a spouse, worshipped as a mother (of a son)—that is the 
fate of many Indian women. But only from the patrifocal and male-centered 
perspective. The matrifocal perspective is perhaps much more positive: She is 
deified as a virgin, loved as a daughter and sister (of the brother), needed and 
respected as a wife, strengthened and venerated as a mother (of a son), and 
eventually honored as a grandmother. 


DEATH AND LIFE AFTER DEATH?22° 


When people die, they become ancestors, forefathers, heroes, ghosts, or de- 
mons, but not dead, not without “life.” What they become depends on the 
manner of death, on the relationship between the deceased and the survivors, 
as well as on the kinship, temporal, and spatial distance to the deceased. But 
the dead do not “live” forever; their memory fades, they die through the dam- 
natio memoriae of the living," through a re-death in the next world. 
Eschatologies, that is, doctrines of the end of things and of the next world, 
treat this relation between the living and the dead in a twofold way: On the 
one hand, heaven and hell form the counterworld to this one; on the other 
hand, they are a projection of the human mind, of human wishes and fears. 
Thus, the next world is always also in this one. One of the most controversial 
subjects in theology and religious studies concerns the question of how much 
eschatological notions influence action, how people in this world orient their 
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actions according to hopes and fears of the next world, and thus how far such 
otherworldly counterworlds influence ethical and moral maxims and life “strat- 
egies of success.” This is relevant for an analysis of society since notions of the 
next world generally reflect highly respected goals of the society. The latent 
threat of living the wrong life, paid for after death, affects socially virtuous 
behavior. The incentive to prove oneself in life thus continues to exist—in Max 
Weber’s famous thesis—even if the belief that God will examine one’s life after 
death lapses and one’s life is not lived 1n maiorem Dei gloriam, but rather 
extremely selfishly. 

In the following section, I concentrate on the Brahmanic death ritual (an- 
tyesti)—a ritual for and with the dead—ancestor worship (sraddha), widow- 
burning (sa¢i), rebirth, and the commandment not to injure living organisms 
(ahimsa), which is not a death ritual but a ban on killing. First I describe these 
rituals and try at the conclusion of this section to demonstrate the links be- 
tween death rituals, conceptions of after death, and descent. 


The Brahmanic Ritual of Dying and Death?” 


In table 11, I have summarized the most important events of the Brahmanic 
ritual of dying and death.?% In Arnold van Gennep’s terminology, it is a mix- 
ture of separation and aggregation rites, which can also be found in the death 
ceremonies of other cultures: For death which is threatening, there are omina; 
the dying person must accept death, must not resist, and must be ritually 
prepared; death is feared, its power, its return; often there is a special path of 
death for the corpse, almost a kind of secret path, so that the deceased cannot 
easily find his way back; the path of the dead after cremation is uncertain and 
dangerous; the deceased is dependent on the help and nourishment of the 
survivors; as in the Roman Catholic ritual of death, there are thus provisions 
for his journey, accompanied by prayers and blessings, laying out, and a kind 
of wake, anointing or embalming the corpse, a funeral procession, special 
clothing for the dead and for the survivors, a gathering for the dead, sprinkling 
the corpse with water, death knells, a death meal, and a period of mourning. 

But the differences between the Brahmanic-Sanskritic death ritual and 
Christian blessings are also clear: The former entail no confession, no written 
obituaries (only recently have these appeared among the urban middle class), 
no charitable acts (donations to the needy), no funeral meals right after the 
burial, no dirges, and no ceremony like the Eucharist with a funeral sermon 
and a eulogy of the deceased. Generally, there is no grave, no memorial ritual, 
no votives. The deceased disappear from the field of vision as individual per- 
sons: No picture, no tombstone recalls them. And yet they are constantly 


TaBLe 11 
Course of a Hindu Death Ritual 


Days Preceding the Expected Death 


1. Ceremonies of dying 
The dying person is laid on the floor. 


Ceremony of expiation of the father (is subsequently carried out by the son). 
Drops of water are poured into the mouth of the dying person with Tulasi leaves. 
An oil lamp is lit at the head of the dying person. 
Relatives sing and pray. | 
A cow is given to a Brahman or others (this subritual sometimes takes place later). 
Day of Death 
2. Rites in and of the house 

Laying the deceased out on the floor with the head toward the south. 
Washing, anointing, wrapping the corpse in a shroud. 
Sacrifice of six of the first sixteen dumplings (pinda). 
Circulation of the news of the death. 

3. Death procession 
Transporting the corpse to the cremation grounds: The corpse is carried out of the 

house feet first; the firstborn son leads the funeral procession, followed by the 


corpse and finally the relatives (sapinda), the lament is spread Ram nam satya hat 
(“Rama’s name is the truth”). 


At the cremation grounds, the feet of the corpse are placed in the Ganges. 
Relighting of the domestic fire at the cremation grounds (the fire is brought from the 
house in a bowl). 
4. Corpse burning 
Ritual purification of the cremation grounds (smasana). 
The pyre is stacked by a special subcaste. 
Laying out the corpse on the pyre. 


Lighting the fire: at the head of a man, at the feet of a woman; the head mourner 
wears the Sacred Thread over the right shoulder instead of the left. 


Cracking or smashing the skull of the corpse with a bamboo rod, which marks the 
ritual time of death: The soul leaves the body through the opening of the skull 
(brahmarandhra). 


Fanning the wind, scattering sesame seeds, pouring water on the corpse (libation of 


water). 
(continued) 


TAaBLe 11 
Course of a Hindu Death Ritual (Continued) 


5. Rites at the cremation grounds 
Bath of the head mourner. 


Walking around the corpse. 

Smashing an earthenware pot. 

Stone worship with sesame water and dumplings (partially repeated on the following 
days). 

Return home: without looking around, with purification rites at the threshold, 
chewing nim wood. 


Rites on the First to the Thirteenth Day after the Death 
6. Ritual purifications 
Navasraddha: Worship of a grass doll on odd days. 


Gathering of the bones (asthisaficayana), sometimes carried out right after the 
burning: The bones or ashes are scattered in the river and/or hung in a clay pot in 
a Sami tree. 


7. Restitution of the dead (sapindikarana) 
on the tenth (or eleventh) day: 


The remaining ten of the first sixteen dumplings (finda) are sacrificed 
(sapindikarana). 


Sapjadana: The cooking utensils, money, bed, and clothing of the deceased are given 
away to death priests, along with grain for a year. 


Shaving and ritual bath of the head mourners. 
Cow offering (ursotsarga): (symbolic) release of a bull, touching a bull, a cow, or gold. 
on the eleventh to the thirteenth day: 


Ekoddistasraddha: presenting the second sixteen dumplings, invitation and feeding of 
Brahmans. 


Sapindikarana (usually on the twelfth day): binding of the preta with the pitarah; the 
third sixteen dumplings (finda) are composed. 


Worship of Ganesa. 
New clothing for the head mourners. 


Common meal with relatives and neighbors. 
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Tas_e 11 
Course of a Hindu Death Ritual (Continued) 


Other Post-Death Rites 


8 Memorial rites 
Period of impurity (asauca): graduated according to degree of kinship, age, sex, some 
fasting, sleeping on the floor, eating only during the day, eating no salt, and so on. 


Monthly and yearly Sraddhas: sesame and barley water, worship of dumplings as 
ancestors, praising and foot-washing of Brahmans. 


(Impure) gifts for Brahmans. 


present as forefathers and ancestors. It is these distinctions that deserve special 
interest because they explain why descent and ancestor worship in India have 
such a great significance for ideas of salvation and thus for Hindu religions in 
general. 

According to Brahmanic ritual understanding, as expressed in the Garu- 
dapurana,”** one of the widespread texts on the death ritual, from the sixth to 
eleventh centuries, death is not a sudden event. It is a process and a transfor- 
mation (see tables 12-13), which is to be prepared for. As in the Second Birth, 
the initiate is made progressively “perfect” (samskrta, samskara) for the study 
of the Veda, so in the rite of passage from life to death, the deceased must also 
be ritually immortalized. Thus, a Brahmanic-Sanskritic ideal exists that the 
dying person should have “died” ritually before death, if possible, by becoming 
an ascetic, for example, and thus relieving the survivors of caring for ancestors. 
Many Saiva ascetics have a death ritual performed for themselves by lying on 
a pyre during the consecration: Release during life implies “death” during life. 
By accepting asceticism, the Samnyasa (see table 8), in old age or performing 
this step even on his death bed in the so-called sick-asceticism (4turasamnyasa), 
the Twice-Born frees the survivors from the pressure of caring for ancestors. 
During one’s lifetime, one can also have a death ritual (amyavrsotsargasraddha) 
performed on oneself, if one has no children. 

In the Hindu religions, the deceased (pre‘a, literally: “the one who passed 
away”) is seen as a restless soul, who initially has no room to live and has to 
be freed from its state of being dead in order to reach the world of heaven. 
Thus, most of the rite is a death convoy. The offerings are useful for the 
deceased in the Next World.??> The corpse is immediately placed on the floor, 
which is smeared with cow dung. Even the dying person should be laid on the 
floor, for heaven is for the gods, earth for men and animals, but in the in- 
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between space spirits dwell. Kuga grass and gold coins should also be put on 
the body’s orifices, especially the mouth, and the body should be weighted with 
a black stone or ammonite (sa/agrama) so that the soul will not fly away before 
it is ritually prepared for the journey. We have already encountered Kuéa grass 
and gold coins in the initiation, where they clearly represent immortality and 
the everlasting. According to the Garudapurana, Kuga grass emerged from 
Visnu’s hair, and it can also be read that this grass—like priests, Vedic mantras, 
the sacrificial fire, or basil (tu/asi)—never loses its effectiveness.?”° If no corpse 
is available, because the dead person is missing, for example, a doll of Darbha 
grass is substituted. In big cities, it is becoming increasingly popular to have 
the corpse burned in a crematorium and to perform the death ritual at a holy 
place (such as Gokarna or Ramesvaram) with the ashes or the remains of the 
bones. 

The dead person is carried out through a back door, feet first, wrapped in 
new, white cloths, dipped in holy water. He is placed on a bamboo bier and 
carried to the cremation grounds on a special death path, through special city 
gates, usually in the south. At the cremation grounds, the corpse is put with 
his feet in the water, which is considered Ganges water and thus liberating. 
The cremation grounds are occasionally hierarchically ordered: For the Un- 
touchables there are special burning sites, and at the Pasupatinatha Temple in 
Kathmandu a platform is constantly reserved for the royal family. The domestic 
fire is brought along in a bowl. Women may not take part in the funeral 
procession. The corpse is burned on the same day on a pyre stacked with 
sandalwood and Palasa wood (Butea frondosa), or at least one that contains 
some boughs of these. On the pyre the head points to the north. The fire is 
cooled with water offerings to soothe the agony of the dead person.”?” There 
is to be no weeping; otherwise the dead person has to absorb tears and mucus 
against his will. Only at home may feelings be expressed. There, nim leaves 
are often chewed: that is, the bitter taste of this plant (Melia Azadirachta L.) 
recalls the bitterness of death.” 

In the cracking or shattering of the skull, the thumb-sized individual soul 
(purusa) escapes.” It is the place of the tuft of hair (s7#4a) on the fontanelle, 
or the so-called “Brahma hole” (4rahmarandhra), which already had a central 
significance in the initiation as a sign of the paternal line. Through spiritual 
or meditative powers, the ascetic can let the soul escape through this place, 
which is why only he and not his physical shell survives. Moreover, in popular 
belief it is held that in bad people, the soul escapes through other bodily 
orifices, such as the anus.”*° Right afterward, the individual soul must be cared 
for by putting out jugs filled with food for it, for example. Clay jugs are a 


constant ritual element in the death cult; sometimes they are shattered like the 
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3. Dogs warm themselves in the ashes of a pyre in the Pasupatinatha Temple in Deo- 
patan, Nepal. Photographer: A. Michaels, 1983-1984. 


skull, even though they are understood as the place of the deceased; and some- 
times they are set out or hung up for the support of the deceased.”*! Bones or 
ashes are also gathered in them,?” and scattered in the Ganges or occasionally 
taken on a pilgrimage to places that are especially suitable for ancestor rituals, 
such as Gaya in northern India. 

Ritually, cracking or smashing the skull is the most important time of death. 
Afterward, a time of impurity (asauca, mrtakasitaka, sitaka)* begins for the 
survivors. This lasts from ten to thirteen days, requires various purification 
measures, and is “contagious.” Therefore, in condolence calls, no food is served; 
a death meal takes place only later. The period of impurity is marked by a 
significant absence of the Veda and Vedic rituals for the one performing the 
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sacrifice, as purity (suddhi) is given by the presence of the Veda. Therefore, 
those affected by asauca may not go to the temple or recite the Veda for at 
least ten days. Often, statues of gods in the house are also taken out. In the 
period of impurity, if the son must perform a ritual, this impurity is explicitly 
abolished temporarily.?** According to the legal texts, only a few persons cannot 
be polluted or can be polluted only for a short time; these include ascetics, 
Brahmans who maintain a sacrificial fire, and occasionally the king.** 

The degree of impurity for the survivors depends on the class as well as the 
kinship and spatial proximity to the deceased. Usually it is the patrilinear rela- 
tives who are strongly affected, especially the chief mourners, who perform the 
death rites, usually the firstborn son, or the brother, husband, wife, or mother. 
During this time, they are treated almost as Untouchables. One may not accept 
food from them, they may not shave at first, and they get their hair shorn on 
the tenth to the thirteenth day at the latest. Widows smash their bracelets, 
remove their jewelry, and no longer wear cinnabar strips in their hair part. 
Brothers living in the household and all male relatives of the male line are also 
affected, and even the most distant relatives perform only a brief ritual puri- 
fication at the news of the death. According to the Garudapurana,”* the period 
of mourning for Brahmans is ten days, for Ksatriya twelve, for Vaisya fifteen, 
for Sidra a month. In-laws are less polluted: for Sapindya members rarely ten 
days, for other members three days; for other members of the Gotra, a bath is 
enough. 

At any rate, impurity is to be understood ritually in the death ritual. It has 
little to do with the emotional relation to the deceased. If a father is expelled 
from the subcaste, no death rites for him may be performed; consequently, no 
one can be polluted by this death. The same applies to ascetics. And at the 
death of her parents, a daughter is less impure than at the death of her hus- 
band’s parents, in the southern Indian Havik Brahmans, for example, only 
three as opposed to eleven days.”%” 

Death works a serious change on the whole extended family and since every 
change is a deviation from the ideal of the unchangeable purity of an extended 
family, similar criteria apply to birth, initiation, and weddings.”** Thus, the 
Garudapurana says: “Through conception men are devastated after death, but 
without a physical body he cannot find salvation.” In Indian systems, birth 
and death are so closely connected that a virgin can mean immortality, and, 
on the other hand, a fertile woman can also mean death. 

In the death rituals, death priests, house priests, and the oldest son assume 
the most important tasks. The goal is the ritual composition of a body for the 
deceased to allow him to reach the forefathers and ancestors. This is done 
ritually with dumplings or balls (pinda)—ideally a mixture of barley flour, ses- 
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4. Ancestor ritual (sraddha) in Benares: Two brothers “feed” the deceased parents, 
grandparents, and great-grandparents with dumplings (pinda). Photographer: N. Gut- 
schow, 1992. 


ame, water, sugar, milk, yogurt, honey, and clarified butter; but often only a 
mixture of rice flour and water or milk. This ritual body first consists only of 
wind (vayusarira), then is as big as a thumb (/i7gasarira), and finally is the size 
of a forearm (yatanasarira, literally: “a suffering body”), and thus allows him 
to reach the forefathers and the ancestors (fig. 4). “Bound by the sacrificial 
dumpling” (sapinda) is a sign of kinship, which is also taken into account at 
birth, and in determining endogamy and exogamy and in the Bengali right of 
inheritance (dayabhaga): Anyone who is allowed to carry out the sraddha has 
the right to inherit.” Typically, the woman is to eat pindas during the ritual 
insemination (garbhadhana, see table 5), because of the idea that rice grains 
correspond to male semen.**! Sapindya relatives form a common body because 
one is linked by forefathers (seven generations on the paternal side and five on 
the maternal side).**” The acceptance of the deceased into the community of 
the ancestors (sapindikarana)** is completed in several rituals that can extend 
over a year (see table 12). 

Among many Twice-Born men, three series of sixteen Pindas are offered, 
always accompanied by Vedic sayings, except for the first sixteen.* Of the 
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first sixteen dumplings (malina sodasi), which are considered impure, six are 
placed in the following sites: at the place of death, at the door of the house of 
death, at the first crossroads, at the place where the bier stopped, on the corpse, 
on the cremation grounds, and at the spot where the remnants of bone are 
gathered.” Thus the first dangers that threaten the deceased—earth, gods, 
and spirits—must be placated. 

As soon as death occurs, the domestic fire is extinguished and no food is 
cooked until the day after the cremation. The first food after the day of death 
is often a kind of milk rice which must be prepared without salt. In many 
cases, a plate woven of leaves is placed for the deceased. At the head of the 
company of mourners sits the head mourner. He mixes his rice with the portion 
for the deceased and then places five pieces on the plate of the deceased; his 
fellow diners each place a piece on this plate.” If the norms of commensality 
are recalled, this procedure is amazing: Son and (deceased) father mix their 
food, as if they were one person. 

According to the legal texts, the remaining ten Pindas of the first series are 
to be offered in the next ten days, while invoking the deceased. But usually 
they are offered together on the tenth day at a river or a watering place, in a 
southern direction, and again with Kuéa grass. Through them, the dead person 
receives a new body, for the ten dumplings stand for the following parts of the 
body: (1) head; (2) eyes, nose, and ears; (3) neck, arm, and breast; (4) navel, 
sexual organs, and arms; (5) hips, legs, and feet; (6) internal organs; (7) veins; 
(8) nails, teeth, and body hair; (9) semen; and (10) hunger and thirst.24” This 
composition corresponds to Ayurvedic ideas of the development of the embryo 
and the formation of the fetus in the mother’s womb. 

On the tenth day, the chief mourner is shaved, bathes, and receives a new 
Sacred Thread. Prior to that, he is not to shave, cut his nails, or comb his hair; 
he is to sleep only on the floor, have no sexual intercourse, and wear no shoes 
or sewn garments. He is to cook his food by himself on a separate fire. Here, 
too, the son is identified with the father: During the ritual, the son is often 
the deceased. 

On the eleventh day, a bull is to be branded and released (vrsotarga),”* but 
this is seldom practiced either. On the other hand, the ritual of cow-giving 
( godana) is still common. On his dangerous and extremely painful journey to 
the ancestors,” the deceased comes to a kind of hell river of blood and ex- 
crement that flows between the earth and the realm of the death god Yama. 
The cow is to help him get across the river. This ritual is usually practiced so 
that, while reciting Vedic sayings, the death priest holds a cow’s tail and a leaf 
of basil, and the son grips the hand of the death priest. Once again, the son 
acts as a representative of the deceased. 
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Still on the eleventh day, and occasionally also on the twelfth day, the second 
series of sixteen Pindas (ekddasa sosasi) is offered. Fifteen dumplings are meant 
for the gods, one for the deceased (purusa). Ideally, Brahmans are to eat the 
dumplings. On the same day, a death priest, the Mahabrahmana, and in a few 
subcastes, the house priests, too, consume the favorite food of the deceased or 
milk rice with a part of the ground-up bones of the dead person. But he takes 
this food only reluctantly and with constant demands for money and gifts, for 
it is considered hard to digest.**° That is, the death priest thus removes the 
impurity and evil of the deceased. Ultimately, he is driven out of the house, 
sometimes with stones. When the king dies in Nepal, a special priest must 
even eat a piece of the corpse’s brain; he is then given generous gifts and 
expelled from the country, which he may never again enter.”*! 

The third set of sixteen Pindas (uwétama sodasi) are no longer presented by 
the impure death priest, but by the pure house priest. Actually, they should be 
distributed throughout the year of mourning, but in fact this ritual takes place, 
if at all, as a preliminary rite for the Sapindikarana,*? with which the arrival 
of the deceased among the ancestors is celebrated. In the process, the chief 
mourner divides one of the Pindas, which is somewhat lengthened, into three 
parts, mixes gold and KuéSa grass in these parts, and blends the whole thing 
with three Pindas, which represent the father, the grandfather, and the great- 
grandfather. Here too, Brahmans take the dumplings as representatives: Three 
represent the forefathers (pitarah), two the ancestors (visve devah), one the 
deceased (preta). This is the crucial moment, when the deceased, abandoning 
his former name, is brought into the band of forefathers (pitarah), forms an 
eating community with them, and is no longer a helpless outsider, as a Preta.’” 
United with the other deceased, the dead person can now live on his own and 
is provided with a divine body (divyadeha). At the same time, the father of the 
great-grandfather moves into the band of the generalized, half-divine forefa- 
thers (vifve devah).?** So, whether one reaches this place depends not only on 
one’s own Karma and one’s own acts, on blame or merit, but also on if and 
how the descendants perform the death and ancestor rituals. 

The rest of the dumplings are given to cows or thrown in the river. The 
crows also always get a part. As scavengers, they have allegedly been linked 
with the cult of death since ancient times.?** Thus, people believe that the soul 
of the deceased sits in birds that circle the house. If a crow does not eat the 
thrown-out dumpling, this is interpreted as a bad sign. Crows are also consid- 
ered immortal because they are supposed to have drunk from the nectar of 
immortality and allegedly no one has ever seen a dead crow. 

On the twelfth or thirteenth day, Brahmans must be given presents and 
entertained again (6rahmanabhgjana),?** even though they reluctantly accept 
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the offered meal. Relatives and neighbors are also invited to the meal. In the 
Dharma texts it is very important that the Brahmans are immaculate. Manu 
lists countless persons (priests and guests), who may not be invited because 
they are either impure or practice impure professions or are of frivolous char- 
acter.5” Ascetics are preferred guests. The meal forms the conclusion of the 
dying and death rituals and the especially impure period; it demonstrates the 
reintegration of the mourning family into the community, even though for 
another year, countless observances must be followed. Thus, during this time, 
for example, one may not hold a wedding. Thirteen days after the death, at 
the latest, the house of the deceased returns to normal. Then the clothes are 
given to the laundry, the house is ritually purified with cow dung, and the 
earthenware utensils are renewed. 

To a large extent, the Brahmanic ritual of death and dying is a gradual 
removal of impurity and mortality as well as the new creation of a body in the 
next world. Death-bringing vital energy is still attributed to the deceased, for 
which he needs room to live and a body. If he had no vital energy, he would 
not have to be reborn and therefore would not have to die again. But he also 
leaves behind or transmits this death-bringing energy to the survivors, who 
must protect themselves and the deceased mainly by the purifying force of 
water, fire, and cremation, but also cremation in the stomach by digesting, as 
Jonathan Parry interprets the many feedings during the death ritual.?°* Com- 
parably, the eternal, immortal forces (Brahman, Kuéa grass, basil, gold, fire 
offerings, Veda) can neutralize and filter the death-bringing vital energy. But, 
despite all ritual measures of caution, they cannot completely dissolve or re- 
move it. The deceased also retains a remnant of it, which lets him become the 
almost deified ancestor, but also leads to his rebirth. 


Ancestor Worship 


The dead person is a sacrifice to the fire (agni) and the god Agni, who— 
according to a widespread notion—carries him to heaven and the world of the 
forefathers (pitrloka) with the smoke. As long as the deceased have not yet 
found their place as forefathers, they are potentially dangerous, powerful dead 
and are mainly wandering around hungry.’ But, as ancestors, the dead are 
sometimes seen on a level with the high gods—ancestors and gods once lived 
together, it says in one place**°—partly in a separate class (with Vasus, Rudras, 
Adityas).7°! In any case, they have a semidivine status. Thus, the place of the 
forefathers is a kind of heaven, not the heaven of the gods (svarga), but not 
the earthly world of humans (4/a/oka) or of spirits (antariksa) either. 
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TABLe 13 
Processes of Deification 


Rebirth Liberation 
(moksa) 
; 
HEAVEN 
Visve Devah Hero (vira), Sati 
= 
Great great grandfather 
or -mother 
Great grandfather or -mother 
Grandfather or -mother 
| Preta 
i Tt t 
Heroic, violent, or premature | Ritual or spiritual 
Normal Death death or suicide; widow- “death” 
burning 
At 
Spirits (pisaca, bhita; pisaci, dakini) 
HELL 
Yama’s Underworld 
tl 
Rebirth 


Therefore, Brahmanic-Sanskritic death rituals are processes of deification 
(see table 13). Only after a year, as we have seen, do the dead achieve the 
semidivine status of the Pitarah. The plural of this word means “forefathers, 
forebears,” but also “great-grandfathers,” as the seven rsis of prehistory are 
sometimes considered; in the singular (pzfr), it typically means (and is ety- 
mologically related to) “father.” Father and forefather, thus, are seen ritually 


on the same level with the son, as was already seen clearly in the initiation. 
The dead remain in the status of ancestors for only three generations, then 
they move up to the rather vague groups of heavenly creatures (vifve devah; 
literally: “all gods”),?°? and as such they are worshipped only collectively and 
deindividualized. The three generations of the deceased form a ladder with 
rising status, but decreasing proximity to the survivors. With every new death, 
the deceased moves closer to heaven. “A man wins worlds through a son, and 
he gains eternity through a grandson, but he reaches the summit of the chest- 
nut horse through the grandson of his son.”**? Therefore, sons are important 
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for the salvation of one’s own soul; only they can perform the rituals. Conse- 
quently, in Sanskrit, the son (putra) is described as someone who saves the 
father from hell. In contrast, the living man has obligations to seers, ancestors, 
and gods. 

The close relationship between gods and ancestors (vifve devah) is con- 
stantly reestablished.*** They are both considered deities (devata), but there 
are marked differences in the ancestor rituals.” Thus, while invoking the gods, 
the Sacred Thread is laid on the left shoulder; while invoking the ancestors, 
on the right shoulder; with the gods, the preferred number is even; with the 
ancestors, it is odd; the gods get grains of barley or rice, the ancestors sesame 
seeds (whose significance in the death cult is still to be studied—recall the 
“open sesame” of the Thousand and One Nights); the one performing the 
sacrifice looks east with the gods, south with the ancestors; the form of 
the sacrificial place (7andala) is square in the one case, round in the other. But 
here, too, when a ritual counterworld is constructed, the ancestors are associ- 
ated with the gods, only because they too have a heavenly body (divyadeha). 

The dead—either forefathers, ancestors, or visve devah, not to mention the 
spirits of the dead—are ubiquitous in India. No domestic ritual is carried out 
without their getting their share. Often, they are worshipped every day. In a 
certain respect, they are even more dangerous than the gods: They are closer 
to the house, they are dissatisfied, they always demand respect. Only the as- 
cetic, who has paid his debt to the gods, ancestors, and men, is free of the 
pressure of the deceased. 

If the deceased does not die a natural death, if he is killed in a traffic 
accident, in a crime, or as a youth, but also if the death rituals are not performed 
or are carried out incorrectly, then he is threatened with remaining a Preta?6 
or restless spirit (Shia, pisaca; with women: dakini, pisaci). The Sanskrit word, 
for a deceased person preta, is often used in new Indian idioms together with 
a word for spirit: bha¢-pret. These spirits can also be the unpacified dead, not 
only the ritually escorted dead.’*’ As was described above, as long as their 
sapindtkarana ritual has not yet been performed, that is, for a maximum of one 
year, Pretas have only a fine material thumb-sized body without a mouth. They 
have awareness and feelings, but no accompanying bodily organs. Like the 
survivors, they are in a marginal situation, full of ambivalence, pollution, weak- 
ness, and low vitality. They are hungry and—because of their internal heat 
(tejas)—thirsty; they hang around the house of the survivors, envy them their 
life, and want to inflict illnesses on them.?* 

The heroic death?’ and ritual suicide (see below) are not “bad deaths.” 
There is a difference whether one commits suicide out of despair—the Jainas 
called that a childish death (4a/amarana)—or if one fasts to death, throws 
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himself before the chariot of the god, has oneself burned as a widow, or is 
killed in battle. In a way, these dead circumvent the long way of the ancestors 
to heaven; they achieve it immediately as deified heroes or heroines. In the 
popular religions, those who died violently can also signify a source of salvation; 
countless temples and local shrines are devoted to them. And even though the 
heroic death is rooted in Ksatriya circles, Brahmans have also acknowledged 
it as a liberating death. There is a special Brahmanic death ritual (nérayana- 
bali)’ for direct deification, without the long road through forefatherhood, 
which is also used for those who cannot have the normal death rituals because 
they are missing, for example. 

Children, ascetics, lepers, those inflicted with smallpox, and those who died 
of snakebite are not cremated, but are buried or thrown in the river,?”! either 
because their death is already a divine one (thus, in smallpox, the smallpox 
goddess Sitala takes possession of the patient), or because—like children and 
ascetics—they are outside of ritual life, which begins with the Second Birth 
and ends with the Brahmanic ritual of dying and death. As long as only a little 
Karma is accumulated, it needs only a little ritual, as the Garudapurana says.?” 
Children who die young still use up their bad remnant of Karma. Therefore, 
they must not be cremated as fire offerings, but are buried. Until what age this 
applies is variable: Many think until the child cuts teeth, others until the 
twenty-seventh month?” or the third year, while still others until the tonsure 
(cudakarana) or even the initiation. Ascetics are also buried, but at their con- 
secration they are already considered “dead”; their souls have escaped during 
their lifetimes. And unmarried girls receive no death offerings either.” 

The temporal and kinship distance to the dead person affects the frequency 
and intensity of ancestor worship. It can be observed that common death 
ceremonies increase the farther back in time the death is and the more faded 
the memory of the deceased. Again, textual and ethnographical material in- 
dicates a great latitude in the matter of ancestor worship (sraddha), which has 
thus far been largely overlooked by Indologists and anthropologists.*”* Ances- 
tor worship can be summarized in three types:?”° 


* Rituals of dying, death for, and ancestor worship of the currently deceased: 
This includes the death rituals (antyesti), which are performed in the first 
thirteen days (summarized in table 11); the individual death offering (ek- 
oddistasraddha) on the eleventh day after the death; the death transformation 
ritual (sapindikarana) on the twelfth day or precisely one year after the death, 
which makes the deceased into a forefather; and memorial ancestor rituals 
(parvanasraddha, astakasraddha) carried out monthly and particularly yearly 
on the anniversary of the death. 
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* Periodic—e.g., daily, monthly, or yearly—ancestor worship for those who 
died in the preceding year, usually the three forebears on the father’s side 
(and sometimes on the mother’s side), to be offered only by the male off- 
spring, especially on determined junction days (the parvans), such as the new 
or full moon, or at an eclipse. These rituals are worship of a specific, named 
group of deceased persons. 

* Common worship of all ancestors on certain holidays (Pitrpaksa, Sora Srad- 
dha, New Moon of the month of Bhadrapada) or in the domestic ritual. 
This is a collective ritual for a generalized, “anonymous” class of ancestors. 


The common term for ancestor worship, sraddha, which is derived from a 
religious attitude referred to as early as the second (“Vedic”) epoch (Sraddha),?”’ 
indicates—even in the opinion of Brahmanic legal scholars*”*—various parts 
of rituals, three of which are especially important: the fire offering (Loma), the 
rice balls or dumplings (pinda), and feeding the Brahmans; in addition, gifts 
to Brahmans (dana) and worship (puja) of the gods, especially Visnu as a savior 
in death, are significant subrituals. In popular parlance, Sraddha denotes both 
death rituals and ancestor rituals,?”” even though death rituals are considered 
impure, whereas ancestor rituals are not. Accordingly, in the legal texts and in 
popular notions, there is also some uncertainty about whom the offerings and 
sacrifices apply to or what meaning they have. Thus there are instructions that 
the food is meant for the Brahmans themselves or that these represent the 
forefathers or ancestors. Thus, the Pindas are sometimes considered provisions 
for the journey for the dead, sometimes as part of his body in the next world. 
The uncertainty about the status of the survivors also involves uncertainty 
about his future: Will he get to heaven, has he earned it? A certain text helps 
by protecting him in all cases: Pindas and other food that are given in fire are 
for the gods or for the deceased as a future demigod; Pindas given to the 
Brahmans are for the status as forefather; and those that are thrown on the 
floor or dumplings offered to the crows are in case he goes to hell (maraka).?*° 

Uncertainty about the meanings in the ritual of death and ancestors does 
not mean that those involved in them are unable to achieve clarity. Rather, 
rituals are expressions of the fact that there can be no clarity. Life-cycle tran- 
sition rituals are thus, on the one hand, always meaningful, for there are reasons 
for them and an obligatory formal resolution (samkalpa), which makes the 
ritual effective (see table 20) and confirms the intention in clear words. On 
the other hand, ritual acts are meaningless and rigid because something else 
can also be done and often is done: series of acts from other rituals are always 
substituted. 

Even though an astonishing continuity of death rituals is thus indicated 
from the second (“Vedic”) epoch to the present,”*! a significant change of 
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meaning has also taken place. Whereas in the Vedic-oriented death ritual, the 
focus is on the way to the ancestors and reaching heaven or immortality, ever 
since the third (“Ascetic”) epoch, the idea of a repeated reincarnation has 
appeared, along with the fear of a return of the dead and of hell in popular 
religious and Puranic concepts of afterlife. Whether the dead person goes to 
an intermediate realm or is reborn right after death, whether he becomes an 
ancestor or a deindividualized soul-body, whether life in this world affects life 
after death, or whether the last thoughts at the moment of death do so, all 
these considerations and differing ideas are hardly harmonized. Thus, in the 
Brahmanic-Sanskritic death ritual, various-conceptions of afterlife are mixed, 
which leaves the way of the dead person as it must be: an uncertain path. 


Widow-Burning and Religiously Motivated Suicide?* 


That the wife dies after the death of her husband, including voluntary death 
by fire, exists not only in India. It has also been found among the Slavs and 
Germans, among the Thracians, and at first among the Greeks.’*? But only in 
India has widow-burning been practiced over such a long period among so 
many groups of the population, and been discussed in such detail by traditional 
scholars. Yet, rarely is a subject so freighted with prejudice. For example, 
widow-burning was only seldom carried out in fact among the general popu- 
lation, and in no class was it accepted without reservation. 

In Indian legal literature, widow-burning is usually called sahamarana and 
sahagamana (“dying with” or “going [to death] with”) or anumarana (literally: 
“[the widow] dying after”), according to whether the widow had herself burned 
with her spouse or later. During the time of British rule over India, widow- 
burning was known primarily as sa¢i (or as it was Anglicized, “suttee”). This 
is a participle of the verbal root as (“to be”) and really means the “good, true, 
pure (wife).” So, in Sanskrit, safi is not only widow-burning, but also the wife 
who has herself burned—like the goddess Saéi, a consort of the god Siva, who 
throws herself onto a sacrificial fire as a sign of her fidelity to her husband. 

Let us first establish a few facts about the history and procedure of widow- 
burning: In the written sources of the second (“Vedic”) epoch, widow-burning 
does not appear, but the possibility of a remarriage of the widow does. Only 
from the third epoch*** are there rare indications in the texts, but there is much 
more evidence of widows living on. According to inscriptional evidence, 
widow-burning is first proved in Nepal in 464 a.p. and in India in 510 a.p., 
and there are countless sati commemorative stones from the eleventh century. 
Only a few late authors of legal texts (from the fifteenth century) are deter- 
mined supporters of widow-burning, but there are also several opponents 
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among them. Despite numerous ritual texts on widow-burning, it is seldom 
glorified. In the fifth (“Sectarian”) and sixth (“Modern”) epochs, there are clear 
epidemic outbreaks of widow-burning, mainly as a reaction to foreign rule. 
But, as for the total population, it was always only a few women who exposed 
themselves to the torture. In India, widow-burning was finally forbidden only 
in 1829 by Lord William Bentinck, and almost a century later in Nepal.” 

Widow-burning probably was originally a custom of war, which focused 
on the protection of honor and wife. In any case, such an assumption is plau- 
sible with reference to Greek travel reports and from early inscriptions.7*° The 
lack of references in early Brahmanic literature also supports the conclusion 
that widow-burning was widespread mainly among the aristocracy and perhaps 
also in a few tribes. Indeed, widow-burning did not remain limited to these 
circles. Brahmans also practiced this custom—as it may be euphemistically 
termed. 

According to the legal texts, widow-burning should take place voluntarily, 
without persuasion, anesthesia, or force. Small children or other husbands 
should not suffer from the decision of the widow. Therefore, a minimum age 
is established and it is stipulated that a mother with a small child may not 
have herself burned, nor may a pregnant woman. One should try to dissuade 
the widow from her intention. Clearly, the Brahmans mainly sought to safe- 
guard the “purity” of it, to make widow-burning appropriate to the goddess 
Sati, and to protect it from abuse. Ritually, the widow is dead when she makes 
and expresses the decision—the intentio solemnis (see table 20)—and reinforces 
it by a ritual bath or by breaking her bracelets, a symbol of her status as a 
married woman. As soon as the pyre is kindled, she can be returned to society, 
mainly to her original commensual community, only through ritual counter- 
measures. A ritual decision, reinforced by fire and water, is irreversible. There- 
fore, withdrawal from widow-burning and remarriage are almost excluded. The 
whole thing is based, among other things, on the belief in a unity of speech 
or speech and act. In Nepalese Deopatan, a gate, the so-called satidvara (fig. 
5),?*” brings this ritual threshold literally before your eyes: In the past, if widows 
went through this gate, they could not come back anymore. Even today, it is 
said of a few old beggar women that they had jumped out of the fire and 
therefore could no longer return to their families. 

Widow-burning may have emerged as an analogy to the hero’s death or 
even as part of it and may have been advocated by the Brahmans as a deifying 
kind of death. Hardly anything is known about this development. But as a 
ritualized self-killing, it soon encounters among the Brahmans another, com- 
pletely different attitude, both toward self-burning as well as toward the dei- 
fying death, that is, the concept of a second life, which we have already en- 
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5. The “Gate of the Widow(-Burnings)” (satidvara) in Deopatan, Nepal: Widows 
previously announced their intention to have themselves burned by going through this 
gate. Photographer: A. Michaels, 1983-1984. 


countered in the initiation and which assumes a death of the first life. Against 
this background, there was always the religiously motivated suicide, which was 
not to be imagined outside the logic of the sacrifice. Thus, the idea of voluntary 
death by fire fell on fertile ground in Brahmanic circles, and typically, this kind 
of suicide found recognition among the Brahmans, even though there is evi- 
dence of other deifying kinds of death in the war castes as well as in individual 
tribes. 

As demonstrated earlier, in marriage the wife can only be brought into the 
patrilinear system through a ritual identification: She receives the fictional 
descent, the Gotra, of her husband. Thus, marriage is considered the initiation 
of the woman. One result of this combination is that, at the death of her 
husband, the wife is also ritually dead. If she undergoes her own cremation 
(sahagamana) with the death of her husband, she gets neither her own fire nor 
her own death ritual: Man and wife are a ritual unit. Only if she delays being 
burned (anugamana) does she also “die” ritually. This strong emphasis of the 
paternal line had to be at the expense of the woman. Physically, the widow 
lives on, but ritually and often socially, she dies with the husband. She loses 
authority and prestige in the extended family, becomes a problem to be taken 
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care of, is sometimes harassed by male relatives, has no rights to a large extent, 
and is dependent on her oldest son. She must let herself be blamed for her 
husband’s death and may not remarry. The life of a widow is full of privations: 
She must be chaste, cut her hair short, and wear only white garments and no 
jewelry. If she is still a young widow, she may face the threat of being called a 
witch, being disowned, or ending as a beggar or a prostitute. 

In this oppressive social discrimination, it may sound cynical to talk about 
religious motives of a widow-burning, about love of her husband, the hope for 
a better rebirth, or the intention to attain the dignity of a worshipped saint. 
And yet, in certain cases, widow-burning was clearly more than a way out 
dictated by necessity. Even today in India, women still retain the prestige of 
Satis. In the much-respected self-burning of Roop Kunwar, a young woman 
from Rajasthan, it was mainly women who demonstrated by the thousands in 
1987 for their right to widow-burning, even though women’s groups also or- 
ganized counterdemonstrations. 

The mode of death also shows that widow-burning is not always compelled 
by social circumstances. The widow who poisons or hangs herself is not a Sati 
and does not become one. India has almost always condemned suicide, not 
because it violates god’s will, but because it offends Brahmanic norms: On the 
one hand, achieving the Sapindya community is possible only if the father or 
mother has previously died;?** youthful suicide usually breaks down this se- 
quence. On the other hand, suicide means harmful Karma. But India did allow 
religiously motivated suicide and especially voluntary death by fire (agnipra- 
vesa). Men are also honored who throw themselves before the wheels of pro- 
cession carts as in the Jagannatha festival in eastern Puri, tumble off rocks and 
into holy rivers, or starve to death. Against this background, it is no wonder 
that women also sought a deifying death. For them, widow-burning could 
become a means to give a holy meaning to life through a “heroic” death by 
fire. The ascetics supplied a model for religious suicide: A few sects practice 
escaping from society by ascending to a pyre, which is, of course, not lit. 
Naturally, the limits of these parallels are that the ascetic could and should 
leave home voluntarily, but not the widow; and that, for the ascetic, internal 
motives were to have been decisive to change one’s life, while for the widow, 
it is the “external” occasion of the death of the spouse and a certain pressure 
of expectation of the family. 

Thus, India did not generally condemn religiously motivated ritual suicide, 
but the Brahmans clearly emphasized other paths to salvation: the ritualistic 
path of good deeds, religious devotion to a god, and above all liberating spir- 
itual knowledge. In popular religion, the heroic death, including religiously 
motivated suicide, is highly regarded and those who die like that are usually 
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deified. In the Brahmanic spiritual form of religion, suicide, even religiously 
motivated, but Karmic to a large extent because it presumes passion (raga) and 
the willingness to injure (4imsa), is followed by rebirth and new suffering. 


The Ban on Killing and Ahimsa2*’ 


A general right to life is to be found in India as rarely as a general ban on 
killing. Right? in India is often customary right and tradition (acara), with 
great distinctions between subcastes and regions. On this issue, the legal texts 
are not standard either. There is an extensive protection of life in the form of 
an injunction not to harm living creatures (ahimsa), but there is also an in- 
junction to kill (in war, hunting, and sacrifice), capital punishment, killing in 
self-defense, ritual self-killing, as well as the expulsion of the old. 

The injunction regarding Ahimsa developed within the nomadic cattle cul- 
tures of the second (“Vedic”) epoch, to protect the stock of the cowherds. The 
cow has always been worshipped in India.” Its special position can be seen 
even in ancient Iranian and early Vedic sources. Affluence was equated with 
the stock of cows, just as the Italians derived pecunia from pecus (“cattle”), which 
was initially an indication of the extent of property in cattle before it became 
an expression for money. Welfare was synonymous with cow blessing. But the 
cow was also a sacrifice animal. Beef was consumed because sacrifice was not 
merely killing and did not mean taking life, but giving new life. 

The Vedic religion was based on the principle” that life is possible only 
through force (Aimsa) against others, since everything is created only for sac- 
rifice. An early part of the Mahabharata says: “Animals and men, trees and 
foliage yearn for heaven, and there is no heaven except through sacrifice.”””? 
The whole thing was refined in the detailed sacrificial theory of the Brahmans. 
At the end of the second epoch, however, Ahimsa thought burgeoned. It allows 
for a comprehensive ban on killing and results in vegetarianism. It is the time 
when the immigration of the Indo-Aryans into the northern and middle Gan- 
ges plain came to an end, thus completing the transition from the previous 
seminomadic life to a settled existence. Instead of big cattle herds, the indi- 
vidual cow was now emphasized as an animal for pulling carts and plowing. 
Other factors relating to this change include, in abbreviated form: year-round 
agriculture, the emergence of the first kingdoms, the right to inherited real 
estate, the expansion of trade, and the development of a permanent and caste- 
stratified social order. In this time, which was also turbulent for religion, an 
opposition grew against the elite Brahmanic sacrifice and priestly class; reform 
religions such as Buddhism and Jainism appeared, which opposed both killing 
and sacrificing animals. 
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One result of these ethnic, social, and religious changes or combinations 
was that the exclusive sacrifice ritual of the Brahmans was weakened and life 
was increasingly ethicized. At the end of a lengthy procedure, sustained by 
internal Brahmanic debates and by processes influenced externally, was the 
emergence of the possibility of internalizing the sacrifice, that is, the possibility 
of producing the magical effect of the sacrifice without priests, through the 
secret knowledge of ritual equivalences and ascetic self-sacrifice. According to 
Manu, “A sacrifice that consists of chanting [‘Om’ and the verse to the sun- 
god] is ten times better than a sacrifice performed in accordance with the 
rules,”2*4 but it is a hundred times better if the sacrifice is silent, and a thousand 
times better if it is carried out only mentally. Just as the sacrifice is based on 
force (Aimsa), so its negation must lead to Ahimsa. The opposition to Brah- 
manic religion and social order objected to its central element: the dominance 
of sacrifice and its most important sacrificial animal, the cow. 

But internalization of the sacrifice did not lead to a general vegetarianism; 
aside from exceptions such as Emperor Agoka (274-232 8.c.), that was and 
still is an ascetic ideal that could be emulated by status-seekers. Yet, cow wor- 
ship came only a good thousand years later, in the middle of the fourth (“Clas- 
sical”) epoch. Reinforced mother god cults probably played a crucial role in 
that. And only from the eleventh century was the cow understood as a uniting 
symbol of Hinduism, clearly delineated from Islam. 

At no time, however, was the right to life a general ethical maxim. Such a 
formulation is hardly found in Brahmanic legal texts. As we have seen, life 
and death in the Hindu religion are ambiguous. Death is the end of the “nat- 
ural” physical life, but not the end of every life. Life is also in inanimate objects, 
in elements or plants. But there is also the idea of various bodies of humans 
and the connected idea of various lives. The boundary between death and life 
is more fragile in India than in the West. 


Karma and Rebirth2%5 


The ancestors, as noted earlier, live on in various forms after death. How is 
the cult of ancestors, so strongly rooted in the life of the Hindus, consistent 
with the equally “typical” Indian concepts of Karma, reincarnation, and lib- 
eration? Doesn't the idea that the soul of the deceased forms a new birth 
contradict the cult of ancestors, including the deification of widows and other 
religious heroes? In fact, various concepts of the afterlife are blended in India, 
for which two fundamental notions of time are effective: linear time (experi- 
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enced in the process of aging) and cyclical time (experienced in the regenerative 
processes of nature).’° Based on these, the following concepts of the afterlife 
can be elaborated: 


1. An intermediate realm of the soul: a temporary stopping area, which is 
dangerous in principle, where the survivors can still influence the deceased, 
and vice versa. This concept especially links notions of ancestors and spirits. 
The intermediate realm of the soul is a transitory boundary area and is there- 
fore not always the same as: 

2. Heaven and hell. The Vedic notion of eternal life in heaven,?” under- 
stood as a world of inextinguishable light, or of the sun, or as the seat of the 
gods, is an old one. It corresponds to the notion of a hell or an eternal darkness, 
where the punishing flames burn or where one falls into a pit. These places 
are sought by a vital kind of soul, which still has thought (manas) and will. 
Only a lack of life energy (asu, gas) distinguishes the dead from the living. 
The texts of the Brahmanic Hindu religion of the fourth epoch paint visions 
of heaven and hell in various ways. 

3. Re-death (punarmrtyu):** Because of the remaining vital energy or the 
remnant of vitality of the deceased, there is life and death in the next world 
as well as a consumption of religious merit, but especially the possibility of 
damnation, a trap and a wretched period, until re-death, an old idea in India. 
Therefore, even heaven is not necessarily the place of immortality; gods do 
not live forever either. 

4. The multiple embodiment of the soul: The distinction common for 
Westerners between a physical and a mental world is not obvious in India. 
Instead, there have always been—as hinted in the Rgveda—ideas of various 
forms of the material, which is contrasted to an indistinguishable world that 
is nether mental nor physical. These thoughts are fully formed in the Samkhya 
system, according to which the soul has at least two bodies: 

(a) A coarse material body (sthi/asarira), which consists of a mixture of the 

coarse elements (earth, water, fire, air/wind, and ether), three liquids 
(gall, mucus, wind), and seven basic components (liquid, blood, flesh, 
fat, bones, marrow, and semen). This body is visible and decays after 
death. 

(b) A subtle material body (vayusarira, siksmasarira, lingasarira) or the soul 
covering, which consists of subtle material or air. This soul body is 
invisible and is cast off only in deliverance. It wanders through the 
intermediate realm and assumes various bodies in rebirth in coarse 


materials. 
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These notions of the body, which are to be found particularly in the death 
and ancestor ritual, are linked with cyclical conceptions, as they are advanced 
in the doctrine of the recurring unfolding of the world or in the constant 
regeneration of nature, and with the idea of retribution for acts in the ideas of 
the transmigration of the soul and reincarnation. 

5. Reincarnation and Karma: In the Rgveda, we do not yet find the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of the soul, or a fateful repeated retribution for acts 
committed. But from the end of the second epoch, the idea arose that the kind 
of place in the next world or the future location of the individual soul depends 
on acts in the earthly life. At first, this was hardly ethicized: The good or wise 
came to the eternal world of the gods, the bad or ignorant through the rain 
went back into the food chain and to a new life.?”? With the early Upanisads 
(ca. 800-600 B.c.), diverse and incoherent speculations about the transmigra- 
tion of the soul appeared, which were expanded into a ramified system in the 
legal texts and Puranas. Only with these texts do we find the concept of the 
repeated transmigration linked with desires for deliverance from the eternal 
cycle of rebirth (in the possibility of a nonhuman re-embodiment as plants or 
animals) and a continuous ethicization of retribution for acts in the form of 
catalogues of new existences. Thus, the doctrine of Karma is a theodicy, an 
explanation of the suffering and unjust earthly world as a result of previous 
acts, and an eschatology, a doctrine of liberation. Both doctrines do not belong 
together in every case, and countless other explanations for fate exist alongside 
them:°°° Gods with independent divine acts (divyakriya, daiva, bhagya), per- 
sonalized time (Aa/a), death as an independent force (mrtyu, antaka, the god 
Yama), or nature (prakrtz) can have influence independent of previous or pres- 
ent acts of the person in this world and the next, and thus help explain fate. 
The widespread notion that fate in India is considered deterministically and 
fatalistically is thus wrong. 

6. Liberation: the subtle material, transmigrating body, which assumes 
various forms and existences—as seen under point 4—must be separated from 
an immaterial, formless, immortal “state of the soul,” which is identical with 
the Absolute. Already in the late Vedic epoch, after death there was conse- 
quently the way to immortality and the way to re-death and rebirth. What 
was crucial for this was overcoming re-death by knowledge. The Brahmana 
texts often say: “He who knows this achieves immortality.” Proper knowledge 
was more than the proper act, in which the proper knowledge can sometimes 
appear only through the ritually proper act. Proper knowledge or the proper 
act can liberate and thus produce immortality. For all others, there is only the 
eternally recurring mortality. 
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Mortality and Immortality*™ 


Thus, in the Hindu religions, the dead are benign or malicious spirits, fore- 
fathers, ancestors, deified heroes, demigods, gods, or the redeemed; and they 
can return as plants, animals, or humans. It seems that in Brahmanic Hin- 
duism, the greater the deification of the dead, the less the individuality of the 
deceased. In Brahmanic ancestor worship, the deceased become “depersonal- 
ized,” timeless essences, basically at death, but after a year and three genera- 
tions at the latest. In popular belief, on the other hand, there is also the notion 
of a single, irreversible death; and deification has a great deal to do with a 
violent, unnatural mode of death. 

Indeed, death is not the end of any life, but rather a change from one form 
of existence into another. A spiritual body remains. Only when it is completely 
“deindividualized,” when it is identical with the Absolute, is it really “dead,” 
that is, without return. In Upanisad and Vedantic terminology, mortality is 
Atman-lessness,*°? when the Atman (the individual soul) is identical with the 
brahman (the All or Absolute); this forms another counterworld to life. Death 
leads to rebirth; otherwise gods such as Rama would have avoided their harsh 
fate and would not have come into the world, as the Garudapurana says.°" 
Anything that changes, that alters is eternally mortal. Kala means both “time” 
and “death” in Sanskrit. As Ernst Cassirer says: “It is not immortality, but 
mortality that must . . . be ‘proved.’ ”3°* Death leads to re-death, but not to 
the end of life, for the spiritual body is always seeking new existences. * 

The pyre burns away the impurity of the coarse body, as many people 
believe, bearing the spiritual body to heaven. The death priest eats up the 
impurity of the dead.** But the dead always remain in the realm of mortality 
through the possibility of rebirth, even as demigods (Visve Devah). Through 
their life itself, they have accumulated death-bringing forces. The older they 
were, the more they had accumulated. When one is still young, there need be 
only a few rituals.°°’ Only timelessness or immutability is eternal, and the 
preferred means to achieve these are ritual and spiritual identifications with 
what is not subject to change and therefore to time. 

In the popular Hindu religions, these are achieved in the deification of 
heroes (who, however, can also be reborn); in the Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hindu 
religion, they are the sacrifice, ritual identification, and the notions of deliv- 
erance. Typically, in deliverance there is no individuality. Individuality produces 
death and re-death. The final salvation is not a place the soul body can reach. 
Nothing that belongs to this world or the other world can be eternal and 
everlasting. Ancestors are also reborn; only ascetics and heroes (with qualifi- 
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cations) are not. Life and death presume becoming and passing, constant 
change. In all this, a goal of salvation may be seen: the eternal return. But in 
addition, there has always been another notion of salvation: deliverance 
through dissolving without return. “What is sought is not salvation to an eter- 
nal life, but to the everlasting tranquillity of death,” says Max Weber.** But 
he adds: “The basis of this salvation-striving [for Buddhism] was not any sort 
of ‘satiety’ with the ‘meanness of life,’ but satiety with ‘death.’ ” 

These notions of salvation have many effects on the cult of death: It has 
many variants, corresponding to the various forms of Hindu religiosity. But, 
on the whole, it is not surprising that the Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hindu religion 
has hardly any places of death worship, no photos, tombstones, death masks, 
or the like. Such individual worship of the dead implies a debasement of the 
deceased. As learned in childhood and socialization, ritualized in the Second 
Birth, practiced at the wedding, based in determinations of fictional descent, 
also in and after death, the individual is equated if possible with immortality 
by the Identificatory Habitus. Again this implies the radical elimination, if 
possible, of the biological, of becoming and passing away. Therefore, in the 
death ritual, the individual becomes the sacrifice, which always was and does 
not die, becomes the deindividualized ancestor through the father-son iden- 
tification, as the ascetic is himself the sacrifice and therefore immortal. 
Death—in the extreme Brahmanic view—is not fate, but rather inability, error 
in ritual, or the incapacity to take the ascetic path and thus achieve immortality 
in one’s lifetime. 


4. The Social System 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


The Indian family is usually a big family that lives and eats together, and shares 
work and property. It has common traditions, worships its own clan or family 
god, and maintains ritual and economic relations with certain families and 
professional groups, especially household priests, barbers, agricultural workers, 
and latrine cleaners. The family cultivates barter or market relations with other 
family groups in the village; I call these “extended families.” The dominant 
groups in the traditional Indian village are generally landowners! (Rajputs, 
Kshetri, Marhatta, Nair), priests (Brahmans), astrologers (Joshi), healers (Vai- 
dya), scribes (Kayasththa), and merchants (Baniya, Shrestha). Rank and status 
among builders (Jat, Kurmi, Gujar), cow herders (Ahir), goldsmiths (Sonar), 
carpenters, potters, brickmakers (Kumhar), blacksmiths (Lohar), barbers 
(Nai), launderers (Dhobi), weavers, and tailors are controversial and dependent 
on many local factors. Oil pressers (Teli), liquor brewers, basket weavers, 
butchers and leatherworkers (Mehar), tanners or knackers, street sweepers or 
Jatrine cleaners (Camar) are often considered impure and casteless. Many of 
these so-called Untouchables—called “Harijans” (Children of God) by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, but increasingly now “Dalits” (“the destroyed, oppressed” )— 
now work as day laborers in the field or in road construction. Ascetics (Bairagi) 
also live temporarily in the village; their status depends on their education and 
the spiritual abilities ascribed to them. There are seldom more than twenty to 
twenty-five professional groups in the village. 

This network of religious and economic connections is typical of Indian 
villages or village groups. It is commonly called a caste system, a social network, 
which is termed the soul or “girding” of Hinduism.’ Pauline Kolenda correctly 
indicates that before there were castes, there were only clans and tribes; but 
with the castes, a system of specific functions divided by professions and a 
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ritualized distribution of labor arose. Yet, when this perspective of the profes- 
sions specific to castes ceases (increasingly since the sixth “Modern” epoch, 
primarily in the cities), smaller or larger kinship groups, whose significance is 
shown primarily in marriage negotiations, emerged from castes. In the caste 
system, too, the determining and surviving feature is therefore descent. Thus, 
in the central question, raised by Louis Dumont? and which I also address, of 
why the opposition of purity and impurity affects hereditary groups and not 
individuals, the significance of descent is examined more closely than it has 
been in the past. The caste system will have “had its day” only when the 
fictional and substitutive rules of descent and the patrilinear system of marriage 
are no longer practiced. 

But what is really a caste or the caste system? I will first trace the meaning 
of the word caste and the origin of caste society, then structure the social group- 
ings and their segmentation in India, and finally examine the strategies of 
socioreligious delineation in domestic life. 


The Caste Society‘ 


It is often assumed that Hindu society consists of many hierarchically ordered, 
professionally structured castes, into which the individual is born and to which 
he belongs all his life, with hardly any possibility of professional change or 
mobility.’ However, there is no agreement about the nature, scope, and man- 
ifestations of castes. What is written in the standard work on society in India 
by the American social scientist David Mandelbaum, who studied the eth- 
nographic literature until the end of the 1960s, sounds almost like a surrender. 
The term cas¢e is used for so many social units—endogamous groups, a category 
of such groups, a system of social organization—that it is almost better to give 
it up altogether.° A few social scientists have even almost denied the existence 
of such a social system.” The whole thing is a problem of social stratification, 
status, the power structures, and propertied classes that have risen in history, 
but not of caste. The caste system is basically a feudal structure, not very 
different from medieval conditions in Europe. Others claim that ideological 
notions of caste led to creating social realities instead of understanding them. 
In the British colonial bureaucracy, such groupings had to be incorporated into 
a system that was generally impracticable even for the British. Since a defined 
caste ranking was linked with privileges, there was an outright courting of 
higher classifications.® 

Lack of conceptual clarity favored extremes. What was not called caste? 
Nearly every social grouping in India had to suffer for it: classes, clans, sects, 
tribes, professional groups, and folk communities. These distinctions are 
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meaningful only when the criteria separating them are enumerated. And those 
are, first, origin (descent), marriage connection (connubium), professional and 
eating ties (commensality); add to those place of residence, language com- 
munity, common lifestyles, family or clan deities, clan or tribal history, and the 
sense of belonging together. 

But does this mixture need its own term? There is one convincing reason 
not to use the word caste uncritically: It is not an Indian word! If you use it, 
you have to be able to say what you mean. Otherwise you are seeking a phan- 
tom or constructing a society that does not really exist.? The fact that we have 
grown accustomed to the word does not justify its use. Words such as race or 
primitive people can no longer be used innocuously either. Do we want to use 
the word caste to maintain the notion that there is another type of human: a 
homo hierarchicus, who is deranged about norms of purity and rules of marriage? 
It would be conceivable, because men are quite often treated simply as collec- 
tive objects of fixed ideas, as in studies of race. Two questions arise: Where 
does the word caste come from? Why has it been so triumphant? 

It is generally assumed that the word cas¢e is of Portuguese origin and comes 
from the Latin castus (“chaste, the unadulterated”).'° Yet, the use of this word 
in reference to India was quite different from the start.!! For example, the 
Portuguese Barbosa writes in 1516 a.p. about the king of Calcutta that he had 
a thousand wives and they were from good families (de 40a caste). In contrast, 
in 1561, in Cendas da India, the chronicler Caspar Correa talks of the casta of 
the Christians. In his Colloguios dos Simples e Drogas e Cousas Medecinaes da 
India (1563), Garcia mentions the casta of the cobblers. And in 1567, the 
Sacred Council of Goa uses the word as a synonym for “race, tribe” ( gentos). 

Thus, Julian Pitt-Rivers has denied that caste goes back to castus or the 
Portuguese casta.'’? He derives it from the Gothic asts, which means “a group 
of animals,” among other things. But Pitt-Rivers also reinforces a view that 
was often crucial for the use of casta instead of the already existing words for 
social groups, such as fribe, class, nation, race, or clan—that is, the purity of 
blood, hinted by castus (“chaste”). According to Pitt-Rivers, the purity of de- 
scent was not at first crucial for the usage; both casta and the English caste 
were used initially for castes and tribes, and there was also talk of a caste of 
mules.'? But because of the bias of that time with respect to the purity of blood, 
it is not amazing that the word casta became synonymous with pure breeding 
and descent.'* This view smacks of a tendency to accept purity of race and 
blood, and demands even greater caution. 

The Portuguese and the English, as we know, were not the first to travel 
in India. What words did the Greek or Moslem conquerors have for the phe- 


nomenon of the so-called caste society? One of the first Greek reports comes 
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from Megasthenes, who stayed in the court of Candragupta I in Pataliputra, 
currently Patna, in about 300 B.c. Megasthenes’s reports are handed down by 
many ancient authors, mainly by Arrian (ca. 95-175 a.p.) in his Ind1ké.» In 
this work, he talks of 188 “tribes” in India, as J. W. McCrindle translates the 
Greek word meros;'® but a better translation would be “part [of the popula- 
tion].” In one place, Megasthenes also talks of seven meré (that is, sophists 
[= Brahmans?], farmers, shepherds, artisans, traders, soldiers, and officials 
and advisers), but he really means classes. In ancient historiography, it was 
common to divide the barbaric states into seven divisions. And al-Birtini’” 
speaks of the defense, teaching, and feeding classes, to which he assigns the 
Indian Varnas and lines of descent.'* Thus, in these early sources, the racial 
undertone that sounds in casta is clearly lacking. 

Ostensibly, cultural anthropological evolutionism determined that the com- 
mon Western term of segmentation did not catch on. The Europeans, led by 
the British, did not like to use the same words for their colonies that they used 
for civilized cultures. Like James George Frazer in his Golden Bough, Euro- 
peans thought that their culture represented the highest level of human de- 
velopment. People distinguished between primitives and hordes (e.g., the ab- 
origines in Australia) and the somewhat more developed tribal cultures in 
Africa, South America, and Asia. The highest form of organization was states 
and nations, but they were reserved only for Europe. India, obviously, posed a 
problem for this classification. The segmentation was too diverse. Thus, a new 
social group was “discovered,” the caste, which was seen as a closed corporation 
without the ability to form territorial states, comparable to the medieval guild. 

Without a proper new noun, it was also hard to grasp the social delineations 
between dark-skinned and light-skinned members of the Indian population. 
But that in itself was seen as a reason for the emergence of the caste society. 
The dubious thesis was that castes had arisen because the immigrant, allegedly 
light-skinned Indo-Aryans, who did not yet know castes, could not prevail 
against the dark-skinned indigenous population and mingled with them; this 
thesis, based on the Brahmanic ideology of mixture, saw lawlessness (adharma) 
result if classes (varnasamkara) intermingled, especially with those who were 
not Twice-Born.'? Ever since the second epoch, Brahmans first propagated 
xenophobia against the dark Dasyus and Dasas, and then against them as 
groups classified as impure. They considered the Candalas (knackers, leather 
workers) as bovine, on a level with the domestic pig or the dog.”® They also 
placed Sadras or Mlecchas (foreigners, barbarians) on the same level, along 
with animals and nonhumans.”' Astrologers explained them as the offspring 
of the impure cobblers, and healers as the offspring of an illegitimate liaison 
between a Brahman and a Vaigya woman.” An uncritical acceptance of such 
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assertions for a social hierarchy comes from considering society only from the 
perspective of one social group. It is particularly bad when the racial argument 
is joined by another racism that claims that economic lethargy and a supposedly 
typical Indian apathy emerged only because of this mixture. Thus, the Indol- 
ogist Hermann Oldenberg, who otherwise deserves respect, wrote in 1917: “In 
the luxuriant quiet of their new homeland, every Aryan, the brother of the 
most noble nations of Europe, mixing with the dark ancient population of 
India, increasingly assumed the characteristics of Hinduism, weakened by the 
climate. . ., and weakened by the idle enjoyments offered them by the rich 
Jand after an easy victory over inferior enemies, savages incapable of resistance, 
by a life which lacked great tasks, toughening suffering, strong and hard 
necessity. 

Once they were “discovered,” the castes only had to be understood and 
recorded. Comprehensive ethnographical works, mostly titled “The Castes and 
Tribes of. . .,” indicate the collection mania of the colonial officials, who 
collected people almost like butterflies.** At that time, popular circus exhibi- 
tions toured Europe displaying people from distant countries. In the nine- 
teenth century, ethnographic compendia and gazettes were often organized 
alphabetically. Yet, from 1901 on, when Herbert H. Risley (1851-1911) be- 
came Commissioner of the Census, a hierarchical system was introduced: Ris- 
ley counted 2,378 castes and forty-three races, organized “by social precedence 
as recognized by native public opinion.””> Risley was certainly not a racist in 
the meaning the word has acquired with German Nazism, but he was a racist 
in his predilection for anthropometry. He even drew up a law of caste orga- 
nization, according to which, in the southern, Dravidian part of India, social 
status was in proportion to the width of the nose.” 

As soon as caste became “typically Indian,” it could be linked with all other 
distorting features ascribed to this country. It became the defining factor of 
Hinduism, its soul, its psychology—Risley even spoke of a “caste instinct”?”7— 
and it was contrasted with the West. An irrational muddle of castes, whose 
only structure seemed to be a rigid hierarchy, was then opposed to the clearly 
organized, centralized, or egalitarian Western social order. “It was impossible 
to shatter traditionalism, based on caste ritualism anchored in arma doctrine, 
by rationalizing the economy,” wrote Max Weber,’* who had studied Olden- 
berg as well as the ethnographic compendia. But were the travelers in India, 
the colonial officials, or the missionaries only fantasizing when they described 
the social reality of India? Is the caste system really only a fiction? 

In 1990, Prime Minister Vishwanath Pratrap Singh announced that 27 
percent of all public service positions were to be reserved for members of 
“backward castes.” In itself, that would not have been sensational, for ever 
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since the Indian constitution took effect on January 28, 1949, there have been 
such reservations for “registered castes and registered tribes” (Article AU 
Based on this article, there were soon quota regulations for government po- 
sitions: 15 percent for the Untouchables, 7.5 percent for the Adivasis, members 
of India’s 170 registered tribes. But the changes of 1990 went far beyond the 
old regulations. For the “backward castes” comprised 3,743 lower castes, more 
than half the Indian population, including basketmakers, barbers, blacksmiths, 
potters, and the populous farmer castes. No wonder this stirred protest. Middle- 
class students demonstrated, burned themselves in public, set fire to buses. 
They were worried about their future. Suddenly, they had become the minority. 

No sooner had V. P. Singh announced the new rules than old conflicts 
erupted. In the newspapers and on the street, it was asked whether Buddhists 
(0.7 percent), Sikhs (1.1 percent), Christians (2.4 percent), or Moslems (11 
percent) were not also minorities. According to the new regulation, hadn't 
Brahmans become a minority deserving protection? In Kerala, 90 percent of 
the population would then belong to disadvantaged groups. There was also 
talk of positive discrimination, because one first declared oneself and had to 
be registered as a minority, a “backward caste,” in order to get the same chances 
as the others. Even the Harijans and Adivasis demonstrated against the gov- 
ernment plan, for they saw their privileges endangered by more competitors. 

The regulation of 1947 had not been much help. Corruption, lack of formal 
education, and low mobility meant that, despite legal provisions in the higher 
ranks of Category A of the Indian civil service, the Harijans and Adivasis 
represented only 8.5 percent and 2.3 percent, respectively. In the lower ranks, 
the quotas were better filled. What this means is that Untouchables became 
“government” street-sweepers, handymen, or kitchen helpers. There can be no 
question of social mobility or advancement for these disadvantaged groups. 
The spirit of the law was scarcely fulfilled, as the Supreme Court pointed out 
in a controversial decision. But if the caste system is a false belief, the Indians 
themselves adopted it long ago. It can no longer be denied as a form of the 
social organization of India. 

Yet it is wrong to refer the caste system back to the Varna schema because 
then, in fact, the religious notions of the Brahmans are overestimated. As the 
French Indologist Robert Lingat notes, it is primarily Indologists who tend to 
see the effects of (Brahman) priests everywhere.*° The tendency to want to 
explain the caste system from religious texts may be understandable for the 
early time, when one depended essentially on the legal texts and handbooks 
of the Dharmasastra. In the mid-nineteenth century, Max Miiller tried to 
harmonize these two collections of material and establish the superiority of 
the Brahmans with respect to not only religion, but also society. In Essai sur 
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le régime des castes (1908), which influenced Marcel Mauss, Emile Durkheim, 
and Louis Dumont,* Célestine Bouglé probably corrected this error by refer- 
ring to religious, but not necessarily Brahmanic, mutual dependencies. Bouglé 
saw the connection of three features in the caste system as characteristic: the 
strategy of demarcation (repulsion), hierarchy, and hereditary professional spe- 
cialization. The hereditary nature of professions could not be understood in 
“pure” economic terms and could only be justified on religious grounds. Only 
through religious ideas could a group be defined and classified hierarchically. 
By comprehending the caste as a religious institution,” Bouglé almost antic- 
ipated Durkheim’s definition of religion: The belief system of Hindu society 
supported by the society—Dumont’s “church” (French: ég/ise)—was its caste 
system. Since then, the thesis that the caste system could be asserted primarily 
because of religious ideas keeps reappearing.*° 

Yet, access to the caste system has changed since the 1950s; several studies 
have appeared since then that rely on observation.** Researchers lived in the 
village, took part in the life of the inhabitants, learned their languages. These 
village studies challenge a few theories about the caste system.*> Some of the 
most important discoveries were: (1) Castes are not solid social groups, but 
rather cognitive concepts of social organization and hierarchy; (2) castes “func- 
tion” as social systems only in a limited area; (3) dominant castes are not only 
Brahmans; (4) castes offer goods or services in a system of religious and eco- 
nomic exchange; (5) territorial points of view of the organization of mutual 
obligation (e.g., “little kingdoms”) are very significant for the social system. 
Because of these discoveries, the aspects of centrality, economic dominance, 
and patronage are now emphasized instead of the religious origin of the caste 
system. 


Segmentation 


With the new ethnological discoveries, a smaller social group than the caste 
has increasingly become the focus of the social sciences: the family. Every 
society has its descent and kinship groups to which families belong. But what 
distinguishes India from the West are the size of the extended family under- 
stood as a unit and the fictionally substitutive determinations of descent. In 
the West, a family consists maximally of parents and siblings, the parents of 
the parents and possibly uncles and aunts and their children. Family size differs 
by region (more members in southern than in northern Europe) and denom- 
ination (more members in Catholic areas than in Protestant ones). Kinship as 
experienced also depends a great deal on personal predilections. But in every 
case, nuclear families or small extended families (possibly still with the paternal 
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or maternal grandparents and a few other relatives) form the lived world and 
economic units—and this did not appear only in the modern age. In India, 
belonging to the family is different. First, it is extremely patrilinear (with the 
exception of southern India, particularly Kerala); the wife’s parents and rela- 
tions “belong to it” only to a very limited extent. Second, many more family 
members live, work, and reside together, not necessarily under one roof, but 
close to one another: the paternal parents and grandparents, the father’s broth- 
ers and their families, and other patrilinear relations; in addition, there are 
employees, servants, and adopted and foster children. Thus, the nuclear family 
is not nearly as central as in the West. 

But how does this extended family fit into other social categories such as 
class, caste, subcaste, or clan? There are at least five criteria for the definition 
of a social group: First, it is to have a comprehensible size, in which personal 
relations are possible. Second, it is to have external boundaries, so that mem- 
bers can be distinguished from outsiders. Third, its members are to develop 
common activities, at least temporarily. Fourth, there should be a we-~feeling, 
a form of togetherness and belonging. And fifth, there should be a system of 
distribution of roles and status, which allows long-term, stable relations and 
not only ad hoc gatherings. In India, these criteria are best fulfilled by a social 
group I call an “extended family”:** a broad circle of in-laws and blood relations, 
who meet regularly, work together, and practice religious rituals. Belonging to 
it is produced by common residence and descent with provable genealogical 
connecting links and through uniform distribution of roles and status—in 
other words, by the forms of demarcation from other extended families. 

Such an extended family is also understood as part of a caste group (varna) 
and as a subcaste or a clan ( gotra, literally: cow stall), and it includes the joint 
family as well as the extended and nuclear family. Thus, the crucial terms for 
the social segmentation of India are introduced (see table 14).3” Since they are 
used interchangeably, they constantly contribute to confusion for both Western 
observers and Indians.** If an Indian asks another Indian about his caste ( ja7i), 
he usually wants to know his profession. If he knows this and nevertheless asks 
about caste, he generally wants to know the subcaste. If two Indians of the 
same subcaste ask each other about their caste, they possibly want to know the 
descent group. So the answer depends on the context and requires careful 
clarifications. 

In the following section, I will define my use of this term. This may give 
the impression of essentialism, but that is specifically not intended, and so I 
emphasize at the start that social segments can be identified only through 
ascribed relations. The British anthropologist Edmund Leach correctly 
thought that castes did not exist per se, but rather that they could be seen only 


TABLE 14 
Social Segmentation 


Social Groups Indian Terms 


Relations, Functions, 
and Peculiarities 


Professional Class, varna (also jati) 
Caste Groups 


acter Jati 
professional 
groupings 


Subcastes jati 


gotra, vamsa, kula, 
sapinda; Hindi: 
kutumb, bhatbandh, 
khandan 


Jjati, 
Hindi: biradari; 
Nepali: shar 


parivara 


Classical class order, order of 
professional classes, 
socioreligious ideology: 
Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya, 
Sadra 


Commonalities in professions, 
names, traditions; shaping of 
(political) caste organizations 


Ditto, but circumscribed 
regionally and linguistically, 
sometimes endogamous upper 
limits 

Genealogical-fictional criterion, 


especially relevant in marriage 
and kinship relations 


Blood kinship with provable 


connecting links 


Close neighborly help in 
economic and religious 
matters, marriage 
arrangements, participation in 
death rituals because of being 
commonly affected by 
impurity, common lodging, 
and family deities, common 
festivals 


Similar criteria as in extended 
family, but also common 


property and household 


Commensuality, child-rearing, 
care of ancestors, life-cycle 
rituals 


Note: Gray indicates exogamous criteria. 
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in contrast to other castes, with whom the members were in a network of 
economic, political, and ritual relations.*’ For example, an Upadhyaya Brahman 
from Benares, a primary school teacher with a Western education, sees himself 
as an Indian when he watches a hockey game against Pakistan on television; 
as a Banarsi (inhabitant of Benares) when he travels to Delhi; as a Brahman 
when his (traditional) origin is asked; as a northern Indian Upadhyaya Brahman 
when he meets a southern Indian Nambudiri Brahman; as an Upadhyaya 
Brahman with the Vasistha-Gotra (descent group) when he conducts marriage 
negotiations for his daughter; as the head of a family when there is a question 
of division of property. But never is he merely a Brahman! Never is he only a 
member of a caste! Such a characterization is meaningful only given the re- 
lations of the person in question. But then the Brahman can stand in several 
so-called caste or subcaste relationships. Therefore, table 14 serves only as an 
overview of the terms discussed, but should not tempt us to see subcastes, 
extended families, or Gotras in India as clubs whose membership can be easily 
identified. The very fact that the Indian terms overlap shows that each de- 
pends, in a dynamic and variable way, on contexts and relations, just as the 
actors in individual cases themselves see their membership in a social group 
and thus define these categories. 

Varna (“class, caste-group,” literally: “color”)* is not a social group, but a 
classificatory unit that can be used for people as well as gods, animals, plants, 
or other things.*! In reference to society, it is essentially an order of birth class 
(varnasramadharma)*” and a division of social functions, but not a caste system. 
Since the end of the second epoch,** Varnas have formed the traditional pro- 
fessional classes of teaching, defense, and nutrition, as well as property and 
slaves, thus the professional classes of the Brahmans (priests, intellectual no- 
bility), Ksatriyas (aristocracy, warriors), and Vaigyas (merchants, farmers), as 
well as the commoners or Sidras (servants, manual laborers). Beneath these 
are the Untouchables and the casteless. In the Arthagastra, the book of gov- 
ernance of Kautilya, the duties of the professional classes are established pre- 
cisely: The Brahmans should study, teach, perform sacrifices for themselves 
and others, and give and receive gifts; the Ksatriya should study, have sacrifices 
performed for themselves, give gifts, practice war, and defend; the Vaisya 
should study, have sacrifices performed for themselves, breed cattle, and trade; 
the Sadra should serve the Twice-Born as well as practice the professions of 
artisan and actor.* It is hardly tenable that the Varna order must be seen as 
an Indo-European tripartite division of social functions, as George Dumézil 
assumed.** Vaisyas, Sudras, Untouchables, or all three together are too inter- 
changeable as respective remnant categories vis-a-vis Brahmans and Ksatriyas. 


THE SSOCIAL SYSTEM Wey 


The Varna categories are seen as the origin of the caste system in India and 
are traced back to Vedic and sometimes even pre-Vedic times. I cannot relate 
this discussion in detail here,** but can note a few facts. Practically nothing is 
known about the social system of the first “Pre-Vedic” epoch. Excavations do 
suggest professional specializations in the Indus Valley cultures, but conclu- 
sions about their social organization or even kinship relations are not possible. 
From the early Vedic period, there are several social classifications, which 
sometimes shaped the image of the world:*’ a bipartite division between the 
Indo-Aryans and the dark Dasyus and Dasas; a tripartite division into Brah- 
mans, Ksatriyas, and slaves. In the late tenth book of the rgveda, in the so- 
called Purusa hymn,“ the four-part division of the Varna system is obvious in 
the text, where the term Sadra appears for the first time. (The five-part division 
with the typically nameless Untouchables appears later.) In that Purusa hymn, 
the Varnas are assigned to the body parts of a dismantled cosmic original man: 
“The Brahman was his mouth, the arms were made of Ksatriya, his thigh of 
Vaisya, and from his feet emerged the Stidras.”*? In the middle Vedic period, 
the transition from tribal societies to small kingdoms occurred along with an 
increasing professional specialization:°° The category of the exclusive profes- 
sional groups or guilds was added to the social category of the class. 

It is these economic differentiations that allow social segmentation. A caste 
system without an agrarian surplus is hardly conceivable. In the late middle 
Vedic period, certain administrative structures (competition for privileges in 
court, sinecures, rights to land use, bureaucracy) emerge. Declan Quigley cor- 
rectly points out that the caste system does not function in the autarchic but 
still Hindu groups of the high regions of the Himalayas because such economic 
and political prerequisites are lacking.*' This observation led Arthur M. Hocart 
to the generally correct but narrow thesis that without patronage (particularly 
monarchy) there is no caste system. 

The Varna system has a social function, for it has always been used in India 
for a simplifying classification of social groups or individuals. It is cosmolog- 
ically and mythologically justified, superregional, and based on birth status, 
but not on kinship: members of a Varna do not view each other as relatives. 
There are practically no sociologically ascertainable corporations or organiza- 
tions of the Varnas. Today, it is impossible to discern any clear common features 
in customs, professions, or rites of the individual Varnas. Brahmans are schol- 
ars, soldiers, farmers, cooks, members of ascetic sects. Even as priests, they are 
employed in house, temple, or impure cremation places, and thus are so dif- 
ferent from one another that they have practically no contact. The Varna sys- 
tem is thus predominantly a socioreligious ideology,” constructed not only for 
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the “self-adulation” of the Brahmans, but designed mainly for their advantage. 
Anyone who accepts this interpretation, who makes the Varna order into the 
defined hierarchy of India, is arguing from the perspective of Brahmanic 
ideology. 

The Varna system is also a Brahmanic ideology because it does not include 
the entire significance of important social groups—farmers, merchants, and 
artisans. The legal texts talk more about Varnas than about subcastes. In the 
Varna system, the Vaisyas have been something of an anomaly from the be- 
ginning. In the middle and late Vedic texts, almost all the rest of the popu- 
lation belongs to this Varna; later it is mainly merchants and artisans. Yet the 
greatest differentiations have always been in this area, while the Brahmans and 
Ksatriyas are relatively homogeneous groups. Today hardly anyone wants to be 
a Vaisya, so that because of the self-classification in the Varnas, the largest 
class according to profession—the Vaisyas—has the fewest members in the 
census statistics. Merchants also had the strongest tendencies to turn to other 
religions (Buddhism, Jainism). The rigid Varna system is incompatible with 
the mobility of many merchants. So there is neither ove hierarchy of the Varna 
system nor a Varna model applicable to all India. In southern India and parts 
of northern India, there are practically no Ksatriyas; in many areas, there are 
no Brahmans. Thus, from the start, the Varna system is not even the attempt 
to comprehend social reality, but rather a method of interpreting reality with 
a definite goal. 

That the Varna system has only a very limited use for describing the social 
strata of India has been seen early and often,** even by native legal scholars, 
who tried to maintain it despite all problems such as mixed marriages, polyg- 
amy, and adoption.*” Nevertheless it is still used to divide the population of 
India. It has its own persistence, because every social classification uses such 
simplifications, standardizations, and idealizations: A professor who goes into 
politics, or a clergyman who carries on a flourishing trade in devotional objects 
to his own advantage, is no longer a “real” professor or clergyman in the eyes 
of many people.* 

Thus, Varna is not a caste,°” but a class of birth. But what is a caste? I 
designate as “caste’—in brief—a professional or ethnic group or, more pre- 
cisely, a linguistic, ethnic, and religious supraregional, weakly endogamous so- 
cial category, in which subcastes, clans, and extended families are made into 
one classificatory unit, whose similarities are mainly in profession, less in cus- 
tom, mythology, and rite. In this sense, all blacksmiths (/ohar) form a caste, if 
they practice the same profession, but there can also be Lohars who are not 
blacksmiths, and there are blacksmiths who are not Lohars. To use the defi- 
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nition of /ohar meaningfully requires indicating whether it is the profession 
that is meant or something else. All millers belong to a common professional 
group, but no one will say that everyone named “Miller” forms a social group, 
that is, that those whose name is “Miller” establish a federation. But all millers 
do form a classificatory unit. The same is true in India; but there the family 
name is (still) also often the traditional indication of profession, which in the 
West forms an amusing exception, e.g., the millers who are actually named 
Miller. Caste names, moreover, can be names for tribes (for example, Gujars), 
sects (Giri), classes (Chetri), or titles (Shastri); they can arise from customs, 
professions, activities, settlements, or even nicknames. 

If a northern Indian blacksmith is asked about his caste (ati), he may say 
“Lohar,” but he thus sees himself only vaguely in the category of all other 
blacksmiths who also call themselves “Lohar,” just as the Millers in Ohio and 
Oregon are also usually connected only by name. Marriage relationships or 
other interactions do not necessarily exist between the individual social groups 
that bear the same (caste) name. Only since the sixth “Modern” epoch have 
there been common organizations, supraregional meetings, or celebrations in 
which subcastes amalgamate into a caste—usually for political purposes. 
“Caste” is thus the designation for a unit of people whose solidarity is con- 
structed of common features. Consequently, “there is” as much a caste as there 
is a Varna. In this limited sense, the caste system is in fact essentially a 
Western construct, for if we are talking of the caste of barbers, we can just as 
correctly talk of the professional group or—pace Hocart—the “ritual group” of 
the barbers and thus avoid a loaded word. The barbers in the south have almost 
nothing in common with their colleagues in the north except their profession: 
In the south, they are often also death priests and thus have an essentially more 
profound position; in the north, they are also marriage brokers or even assis- 
tants of the Brahmans.*? How ideologically loaded is the word caste is shown 
by the stigmatizing term cas‘e/ess, in which European caste thinkers join forces 
disastrously with the Brahmanic Varna hierarchy. If “caste” were a value-free 
category used only to understand and describe social groups, there ought not 
to be casteless people, just as there are no classless people. 

Various social groups, for whom Western authors use terms like caste, sub- 
caste, clan, lineage, or even village, are often denoted in India with only one 
word, that is, ja7i.°° The Sanskrit word jati, derived from the verbal root jan/ 
ja@ (“to be born”) is partially synonymous with varna and is also used in the 
sense of the decadence of the once ideally realized Varna system mentioned 
above.*! In Hindi, jati has many more meanings: “descent,” “birth,” “race,” 
nation,” etc. Thus, adopting this 
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word can hardly solve the substantive or conceptual problems. Along with most 
authors, I use ati in the sense of “subcaste,”*? meaning a category like caste, 
but in an ethnically, linguistically, regionally, and religiously circumscribed 
sense: for example, all Bhandaris in Nepal. It may seem absurd to see a sub- 
segment as central,® to talk of “subcastes” and avoid the word caste. But this 
manner of speaking seems to me justified primarily because, on the one hand, 
the discussion of India is inconceivable without the term case; yet on the other 
hand, the term evokes holistic associations that, as I have tried to explain, have 
no foundation. The term subcaste breaks the uncritical use of the word caste, 
without giving it up altogether. Yet, subcaste is not to stand as “sub” to caste, 
but is to explain that it is possible only on a subordinated level, circumscribed 
regionally and contextually, to determine those relations that still allow us to 
talk of castes at all. 

Subcastes often form the endogamous upper limit, but the criteria of en- 
dogamy require even more criteria (descendance, village-exogamy, etc.) to be 
effective: Members of subcastes often see one another as equal without nec- 
essarily entering into marriage relations or eating cooked food together. Sub- 
caste relationships are always being reshaped by moving from one place to 
another, property distribution, or squabbles, by a change of profession or re- 
ligious practices, by the conversion of non-Hindus to Hinduism or the con- 
version of Hindu population groups to Islam or Christianity. Members of 
subcastes often have the same language, name, and profession, and a common 
ethnic history. Many subcastes were previously tribes and became subcastes 
only through a gradual process of adjustment and increased relations. 

Subcastes usually have exogamous clans ( gotra, biradari, vamsa), which can 
encompass several thousand members. By this I mean unilinear descent groups 
(in northern India usually patrilinear), whose genealogical connecting links are 
fictional and can hardly be listed except for a legendary patriarch. As seen 
above in the determinations of descent during marriage, individual clan seg- 
ments or descent groups see themselves as equal with respect to the common 
patriarch, as a common (paternal) race (gotra, vaméa) or as a common family 
(kula). (Indian terms overlap here as in varna and jati.) Therefore, a marriage 
within the clan is considered incest. Most clan segmentations are in the sub- 
castes that are counted among the two higher classes (Brahmans and Ksatri- 
yas). Above all, ruling subcastes sometimes have written genealogies (vamsa- 
vali), marriage records, and texts with the legends of the origin of their clan. 
Frequently, they worship one or more common clan divinities and have com- 
mon Brahman priests. Unlike the Varna system, the clan system intervenes 
more strongly in social reality through the rules of exogamy and thus forms a 
central internal delimitation criterion for the subcaste. Thus, the Nepalese 
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Srestha subcaste, which is characterized by a common Tibeto-Birmanic lan- 
guage and a common ethnic root, is segmented among other things by exog- 
amous clans (Malla, Pradhan, Joéi, etc.): These segments sometimes recombine 
internally into hierarchical clan groups (Chathariya Srestha, Paficthariya Sres- 
tha, etc.), but are usually understood externally as Sresthas. 

Subcastes consist not only of clans, but also of exogamous lineages (jazi, 
sapinda) and extended families. The difference between clan and lineage is that 
the genealogical-fictional clans play a role only in marriage connections, 
whereas blood kinship lineages—in the sense proposed here—are a group of 
families whose genealogical connecting links are remembered for several gen- 
erations and who therefore maintain more or less close relations in everyday 
life. 

I call a group with a common Gotra and lineage an “extended family,”* 
when several encounters occur between them in everyday life: for example, all 
Josi Sresthas of the town of Dhulikhel and its neighboring villages. Such an 
extended family does not have common property, but does frequently have a 
common organization with a leader or a council that decides political, eco- 
nomic, and ritual questions such as the issue of a neglect of caste obligations 
(Ariyalopa). Only the extended families can really control the members because 
caste-exclusion usually consists of avoiding contact with the person in question, 
not eating with him anymore, rejecting him as a candidate for marriage. Ex- 
tended families meet for common celebrations and tend to agree about tech- 
niques of work, myths, rituals, customs, and behavior. There is economic ex- 
change in the extended families through productivity and organizations that 
affirm solidarity, such as the death rituals. Under certain assumptions, members 
of an extended family can eat cooked food together; they form a food com- 
munity. People know each other, even if sometimes only remotely, but there is 
a tangible feeling of kinship and belonging. From his extended family, a person 
obtains identity, pride, and self-awareness. 

The extended family is divided into various extended and nuclear families 
that live under one roof or in close proximity. Therefore, spatial proximity 
often expresses kinship belonging too. If these extended families have common 
property and a common household, one also speaks of a joint family. 

In this social network, the individual is obligated primarily to his extended 
family. As the previous section on childhood showed, the child can only “re- 
alize” himself sometimes, according to Louis Dumont, when he abandons the 
network, when, for example, he becomes an ascetic. There is little latitude for 
personal predilections and tendencies. Whom the individual marries, what he 
studies and the work he does, where he lives, with whom he lives—all that 
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depends not so much on his individual abilities and wishes, but on the norms 
of his extended family and his family. 

For marriage connections and often also for profession, the extended family 
is central; for the everyday life of the household, nuclear and extended families 
are crucial. Here one cooks, eats, works, and sleeps. Here one sits with other 
family members every day, smokes the water pipe, jokes, quarrels—and talks 
about others in the village: who may do what or when, who may or—more 
important—may not practice what activity, who may eat with whom, who may 
take part in processions in what function, who may not enter the temple, who 
may or, more important, may not be where. Those are questions of everyday 
life in India; quite often, they concern purity and impurity. 

One category has not been discussed in this section: class in a modern sense. 
This is because in India, it is only since the sixth “Modern” epoch began that 
membership in important social groups can be changed, and only conditionally, 
because it is connected with descent. Membership in a class in the modern 
sense, on the other hand, in principle goes beyond denominational, regional, 
racial, lineage, and generational criteria. Moving out of the working class into 
the bourgeoisie was difficult and rare, but it was possible through inheritance 
or property ownership, higher education, or participation in cultural activities. 
But this is nearly excluded in traditional India. Status and prestige may be 
changed, but not kinship membership in the central social groupings. No mat- 
ter how rich a leather worker may be, his daughter might only be able to marry 
a Brahman who then would be seen as corrupt by others. Especially in decisions 
of marriage, social barriers still exist—to this day—and a large part of everyday 
activities consists of marking and constantly redefining these social boundaries 
of the extended family. Many forms of contact and mixing are thus seen as 
detrimental to status. People try to keep themselves and their extended family 
as pure as ever—that is, to protect it from impurity. 

The collective social norms of subcastes and extended families can be seen 
as social boundaries. Cohesion of the extended family is quite obviously the 
focus. Its disintegration is counteracted, as will be shown below, for economic 
reasons and especially reasons concerning salvation. Extended families tend to 
protect themselves. But since it is a society defined by the division of labor, 
this is possible only to a limited extent. Therefore, social contact is the area 
governed by social norms. Despite their excluding tendency, these norms prove 
to be explicitly integrative. New groupings (professional groups, subcastes, re- 
ligious communities, ethnic groups) can emerge and be incorporated with rela- 
tively few problems. This stabilizing capacity of the so-called caste system is 
always being rediscovered in amazement,” for it contradicts assertions that the 
caste system is static and does not allow any (economic) change. 
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The extended family defined by descent shapes the cohesion of Hindu 
society both internally and externally above and beyond economic change. 
Once again, Max Weber saw this clearly: The domestic cult of ancestors par- 
allels the “patriarchal structure of the household, since only in a patriarchal 
structure is the home of central importance for the men.” And “where the 
power and significance of the domestic cult and priesthood remain unimpaired, 
they naturally form an extremely strong personal bond, which exercises a pro- 
found influence on the family and the gens [one could also say gofra], unifying 
the members firmly into a strongly cohesive group. This cohesive force also 
exerts a strong influence on the internal economic relationships of the house- 
holds. It effectively determines and stamps all the legal relationships of the 
family, the legitimacy of the wife and heirs, and the relation of sons to their 
fathers and of brothers to one another.”®” In my words, they have become a 
habitus. 


SOCIAL CONTACTS 


Since the end of the second “Vedic” epoch, Indian society has been character- 
ized by the division of labor and professional specialization, in which mainly 
male members of an extended family have several contacts outside their kinship 
and subcaste groupings. As in all such societies, men come together to work 
with one another, exchange goods, offer and receive services, manage village 
or urban tasks (for example, to build roads, temples, or bridges), protect the 
community, make war, establish rights of the use of land, water, or roads, pay 
duties, or organize communal celebrations. The encounters and contacts in 
these social everyday contacts are the subject of this and the next section. Since 
it primarily concerns the subject of purity and impurity, the impression may 
arise that Indians are over-anxious about social contact, and so it is necessary 
here to preclude a widespread misunderstanding: Purity has little to do with 
cleanliness or hygiene; impurity has little to do with dirt. Purity and impurity 
are religious and ritual categories. Indians, Hindus, Brahmans, and Untouch- 
ables are just as clean as other people in similar walks of life! 

I begin with a thesis: Pollution enters through temporal and spatial change, 
especially in contact with other people. On the other hand, avoiding change 
and contact is a goal of deliverance, attainable through the ascetic abolition of 
all boundaries or through the denial of boundaries by means of the Identifi- 
catory Habitus. My thesis, which goes back to Mary Douglas, Louis Dumont, 
and Marc Bloch, is based on the observation that change is also “dying,” dis- 
appearance from existence. This applies to supplying food or moving to an- 
other house, as well as to new life (birth) and death. 
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In the framework of a theory of action and communication, as Pierre Bour- 
dieu has presented, every communicative act is an “injury or a questioning of 
self-esteem,” a “virtual dishonoring”® and a transgression of boundaries. Sim- 
ilarly, giving something—gifts, words, a greeting, or a look—to someone else 
is to expose oneself to him by giving him the possibility of a culturally and 
socially acceptable or unacceptable reply. The salvation ideal of no contact in 
the Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hindu religion grates against the socially demanded 
contact norms, as can be illustrated and proved with many examples from 
everyday life, even if it must be added that the variations are considerable and 
hardly any observation can be generalized. I limit myself to three examples: 
greeting, touching, and eating. 


Greeting” 


Dharma is “law and custom””® and thus, in Western eyes, frequently is simple 
etiquette. But it always concerns rules of cooperation, especially contact. The 
casual greeting is the most distant and shortest form of encounter, but it is 
contact and follows norms similar to those of marriage or eating together. For 
greeting also primarily concerns the bonds between giver and receiver, or, on 
the other hand, maintaining distance and thus marking a distinction in rank. 

In Indian legal texts, rules of greeting occupy a great deal of space. They 
follow the same rules as the exchange of gifts. Indeed, the right to greet, 
gestures of greeting, forms of address, and the order of rank to be observed in 
greeting can vary according to class, age, race, profession, or situation; but the 
forms of greetings of the legal texts I am concentrating on here indicate not 
only the Brahmanic hierarchy, but also the effort to avoid pollution. For ex- 
ample, the greeting may be given only to a worthy recipient.” Not everyone 
may be greeted. An impure person is not to be greeted, nor is the verbal 
greeting of an impure person to be answered with words. The greeting is to 
be given in a respectful spirit, as an expression of deep respect to one who is 
of higher standing.” Greeting, accepting greetings, return greetings, and ges- 
tures of greeting are formalized. According to a Dharmagastra text,”3 while 
greeting, one should stand up; the formal greeting varies according to class 
and prestige, and the formula for greeting also varies according to the rela- 
tionship between the greeter and the greeted. One should either touch the 
greeted one with the hands on the feet or with the afjali gesture (fig. 6), by 
placing the hands flat on one another, or with a raised right hand—always 
graded according to criteria of rank. Or the Brahman should greet the Ksatiiya 
with a/jali at ear level, the Vaisya at chest level, the Sudra at stomach level.”* 
Verbal forms of greeting are also stipulated precisely. 


Strangers, enemies, murderers, menstruating women, running people, drunks, 
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6. Members of a clan of Jyapu farmers greet their divinity, represented by a stone in 
the field near Bhaktapur, Nepal. Photographer: N. Gutschow, 1986. 


eating people, yawning people, and others are not to be greeted.”* The danger 
of disaster and pollution is inherent in these greetings, partly because they are 
in a fleeing or transient situation. A Brahman must not greet Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas first. On the other hand, it says that even a ten-year-old Brahman is 
a father with respect to a hundred-year-old Ksatriya and is to be greeted by 
him first. 

At least a gestured return greeting is demanded in every case, even from 
Brahmans. When one is greeted, one should return the greeting or stand up. 
Otherwise, one goes to hell.” Anyone who does not reply to the greeting of 
a Brahman will be reborn as a tree at the cremation place, where vultures and 
crows gather. And it also says that one shares disaster (papa) with the greeters 
if one does not return the greeting. The obligation (dsarma) to return a greeting 
exists even with a casteless Candala, who is to be greeted in return with “have 
a drink” (piba surah). In view of its function to express peacefulness, cutting 
off a greeting is generally equal to an act of violence, an aggression, an insult, 
greeting and replying to a greeting are peacemaking gestures.” 

Direct physical contact in greeting or in showing respect especially requires 
rules. Touching the feet is a sign of reverence by self-imposed pollution, the 
respect pollution, as Edward Harper has called it.”* The handshake was not a 
usual greeting in India and has appeared only through Western influence. But 
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conferring a forehead mark (¢ika), usually a red dot, is widespread. This gesture 
of blessing is a significant feature of the purity and higher rank of the one 
granting the blessing.” Here too, the purer gives the impure grosso modo the 
Tika, the higher-ranking one the lower-ranking one, the older the younger, 
the man the woman. Thus, a little girl who is worshipped as the goddess 
Kumari in the annual Indrajatra celebration grants the king the Tika, while 
the king presses the forehead sign on certain selected soldiers, officials, and 
subjects. 

Ascetics avoid contact with normal people to a large extent. Ideally, they 
do not greet, occasionally not even the gods, in order to demonstrate their 
equality of rank: According to the tradition of Nepal chronicles, the ascetic 
priest Nityananda first refused to bow to two statues of gods, even though he 
had been required to do that by king Sivasimhamalla (ca. 1578-1619); but 
when he did bow, the statues shattered, whereupon the king could still prevent 
him from bowing to Pasupati, the tutelary deity of Nepal.*° 

Thus, the danger in greeting resides in what is given, what produces contact: 
the hand, the word, the gesture, the look. Greeting is not only words. It con- 
cerns a world in which speech and names acquire a subtle quality. And if 
something is given, the obligation exists to return the gift, which creates de- 
pendence and can thus pollute. 


Touching" 


The body receives and excretes. “We should expect the orifices of the body to 
symbolize its specially vulnerable points,” notes Mary Douglas.* All liquid 
excretions—sweat, saliva, semen, blood, especially menstrual blood, excre- 
ment—but also hair, fingernails, and toenails*? can be polluting if someone 
else comes in contact with them. At any rate, the extent of the pollution is 
again dependent on status, age, race, and the kinship proximity of the persons 
in question. Therefore, excretions are impure because they are an expression 
of a visible, biologically physical process, hence a change. And the stickier, the 
more consistent, and the more adhesive they are, the more impure:* jam on 
the kitchen table is “dirtier” than bread crumbs. 

Pollution is contagious. Therefore, it is not only the individual body that 
is polluted, but, under some circumstances, also the whole extended family.*® 
If, among the southern Indian Havik Brahmans, a man first touches a men- 
struating woman and then touches someone else, the latter must also bathe 
and put on new garments. The pollution becomes extinct only from the fourth 
contact person.®* This is certainly an extreme example, but in the case of death, 
the whole extended family is afflicted with impurity, by degrees. Just as pol- 


lution can be passed on, religious merit (punya) can also be transmitted: The 
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7. Panda priest in Benares: A client puts the morning forehead mark (¢ika) on himself 
after a bath in the Ganges; the priest may only give it to those of lower rank. Photog- 
rapher: N. Gutschow, 1992. 


wife who goes to the temple every morning brings back Punya for her husband 
and family. 

Therefore, a pollution of the body is not a question of personal feelings, 
such as disgust, but rather the violation of the norms of an extended family 
and the position of the individual in it. The Western dualistic separation be- 
tween material and spiritual, substance and attribute, does not fit India. Emo- 
tional qualities such as sorrow, hatred, and love are understood almost as sub- 
stances, as material and usually also “spiritual.” What the body excretes is part 
of the essence and nature of the individual. 

What pollutes is consequently a substance or a quality that cannot be sepa- 
rated from its originator or bearer. Dust and sweat on feet are not impure in 
principle, but only depending on the person in question. If a younger person 
touches the feet of an older person, if a woman touches the feet of her husband, 
if a pilgrim touches the feet of a statue of a god, this is a sign of subordination 
and respect. And even when a person has ritually purified himself personally 
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after a pollution he is still not pure for all other members of his subcaste. The 
status of purity of the extended family as a whole can only be elevated collec- 
tively, but not through the virtuous behavior of the individual. 

Biological intervals imply extreme changes of the body and thus are ex- 
tremely polluting. For example, menstruation: It is a common notion among 
the southern Indian Haviks*®’ that red ants come into the house (not only to 
the polluted persons) if a family member touches a menstruating woman; there 
(and in other subcastes), a menstruating woman is isolated for days in a separate 
room without any contact. Ors, for example, birth: According to the Dhar- 
maégastras,** the woman in childbirth is on the same level as corpse-bearers or 
dogs. Or, for example, death: For days, many relatives are polluted. But life- 
cycle turning-points such as initiation and marriage are also changes that re- 
quire special purification. In them, the social body changes to a certain extent. 
A child becomes a Twice-Born, a virginal daughter becomes a wife. These are 
rites of passage in which the extended family changes because the family roles 
have to be redefined. Basically, simple change, time, an anomaly or inequality 
are all polluting. Unfamiliar temporal changes also pollute: an eclipse, the 
transition between day and night, the change of month and year. 

All physical contact is potentially polluting. This does not apply only to 
sexual relations and married life. “Contact” even with the shadow of a distiller 
could make a traditional Brahman immediately take a ritual bath. In many 
regions, therefore, Untouchables®? had to keep a suitable distance and live 
outside the village in some cases. Even their name is an expression of status: 
They are untouchable because they are impure and thus inferior. On the other 
hand, the right to touch children is not a sign of friendship or intimacy, but 
rather of social position. In the West, too, people do not want strangers touch- 
ing their children, but this is a matter of preference. In India it is also a matter 
of relative status. 


Eating” 


The efforts of many subcastes to limit contact with other extended families 
can be observed particularly in eating. For, just as excretions can endanger a 
person, what he ingests forms him internally. Man, animals, food, animate and 
inanimate material are thus subject to the same categories and qualities (gua). 
Orality and morality belong together. This connection also forms the core of 
the notion of reincarnation. Pure food not only is an expression of an external 
status, but also makes one pure internally and morally. 

The production of foodstuffs and not only their consumption can cast doubt 
on the status of purity. Distillers or butchers usually have a lower status than 
bakers or milkmen. But here too, individual status depends on local relations 
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and extended families. In coastal regions, where people live from fishing, a 
fisherman has a higher position than in the interior. In the traditional Brah- 
manic view, farmers practice an impure activity because they work the soil and 
thus inevitably kill small living creatures. But where Brahmans are farmers 
themselves, this attitude changes. 

Actually, hardly anything can be generalized with regard to commensuality. 
The age, status, and sex of the persons cooking, serving, and eating are to be 
taken into account just as much as the time and place as well as the cooking 
utensils and the foodstuffs themselves. Thus, the kitchen must be a separate 
area, protected from strangers, animals, and spirits. It is purified every day 
before and after eating, and is frequently also purified with cow dung. In Nepal, 
the kitchen is often not on the lower floor, but in the upper stories, where a 
trespasser would find it difficult to enter. Occasionally, when a stranger passes 
by, the housewife closes the kitchen door as soon as he approaches. 

For even looking at food can pollute it. Therefore, not everyone may cook, 
in any case not menstruating women. On the other hand, Brahman cooks are 
in great demand. Eating is done only in a place (cava, “square”) just previously 
purified (among traditional Brahmans occasionally with cow dung). Thus, or- 
thodox Brahmans occasionally change clothing, put on a piece of seamless 
cloth as a loin cloth, which has not even been touched by an impure tailor. 
One eats with the right hand; the left side of the body is considered impure, 
especially the left hand because it is used for cleaning after defecation. 

Cooking utensils must also be pure. Wood and clay vessels are considered 
impure more often than metal utensils. Here consistency is crucial: Wood and 
clay cannot be cleaned as well, cannot be purified of pollution, and must there- 
fore be thrown away.”! 

Foodstuffs are chosen by qualities of purity—though according to classifi- 
cations that vary from one place to another. These concern not only the food, 
but also basic categories of experience, comparable to the Chinese Yin-Yang 
dichotomy. Thus, there is the distinction between what grows wild and what 
is cultivated, what grows in the ground and what grows on the ground, what 
is cooked and what is raw, what is boiled and what is roasted, foodstuffs pre- 
pared at home and food prepared elsewhere, or the separation between food 
and leftovers. Above all, foods touched by human hands are exposed to social 
restrictions. Cooked food has its original condition changed, and thus the 
status of the one who prepared it is to be considered. This is why fasting often 
means only not ingesting any prepared food or any cooked grains, the staple 
foods.” 

The distinction between raw and cooked food and the resulting food taboos 
are widespread. Raw foodstuffs may be taken and eaten by almost everyone 
(since they are impure). Otherwise, there could be no trade in foodstuffs. Such 
foodstuffs are still “without contact,” since they are not yet mixed with water, 
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Tas_e 15 
Nepalese Classification of Food into “Hot” and “Cold” 


Food “Cold” (Nepali sardhi) “Hot” (garam) 


Vegetables Beans, tomatoes, sweet Peppers, onion, garlic 
potatoes, yams, 
cucumbers, pumpkin 


Fruit Pineapple, papaya, Mango 
bananas, citrus fruits 
Cereals Cooked rice, threshed rice Wheat, millet 
(Nep. ciuro), lentils, 
corn, nuts 
Dairy products Cow and water buffalo 
milk, buttermilk, 
yogurt 
Meat, eggs Water buffalo, lamb Mutton, chicken, goat, pigeon, 
fish, eggs 
Fats Clarified butter Corn oil 
Sweets Honey Sweets fried in oil 
Alcohol, tobacco Corn beer, millet beer, Distilled alcohol, cigarettes 


sour alcohol 


fat, or spices. Undiluted and uncooked milk as well as water is usually consid- 
ered so pure that they can barely transport impurity. But even through the 
drinking vessel—made by human hands—that can change. Therefore, it is 
preferable to drink water out of your own hand. 

The separation between “cold” and “hot” foods is also widespread (see table 
15). According to this, all grains cooked in water, especially cooked rice, but 
also milk, clarified butter, most fruits, honey, lentils, and many kinds of vege- 
tables, are also “cold, raw” (Hindi Aacca, Nepali sardhi). These stand for the 
clear, pure, “Brahmanic” qualities of abstinence, serenity, and gentleness. “Hot” 
( garam) foods, on the other hand, are vegetables or sweets (e.g., laddi, halvd) 
fried in clarified butter (gi) or oil, meat, eggs, onions, garlic, mangos, and 
vegetables that grow in the ground; they produce desire, courage, and ageres- 
sion. Knowledge preserved in native medicine, the Ayurveda, and folk medi- 
cine makes sure that the food of both groups (cold and hot) is in balance. 
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This subdivision has effects on the ingestion of such foods. Thus, from a 
Brahmanic perspective, kacca food cooked in water is to be taken only in your 
own house and only when it is prepared under the specific stipulations of purity. 
Pakka or garam food fried in clarified butter, however, can also be eaten outside 
the house, in some cases even if it is prepared by those of inferior rank. For 
this reason, at public celebrations, one sees many stands with fruit and fried 
snacks, but fewer snack bars with cooked food. 

Vegetarianism” is usually the sign of a self-proclaimed high status, since the 
Brahmanic view considers consuming meat impure. This is connected with 
the ideal of Ahimsa discussed above, of not wounding living creatures. But note 
that the Ahimsa is observed more by Vaisyas and women than by other classes 
and by men.” It is a clear, externally demonstrable sign of a status of purity 
that is not acquired by birth; consequently, it is popular as a means of improving 
one’s status of purity. This is also true for the ban on remarriage of young 
widows, another means of “raising status” that is not dependent on birth. 

Who may accept cooked food from whom? What was said above about 
weddings or greetings also applies here: The younger may accept cooked food 
from the elder, the wife from the husband, the inferior rank from the superior 
rank. Exceptions are weddings, when the bride’s family entertains the higher- 
ranking groom’s family; Brahman cooks, when they are hired by higher- 
ranking Brahmans; or temple feeding (fig. 8), when the food is seen as leftovers 
of the gods and thus all believers stand at the same level and eat next to one 
another. When the wife eats the leftovers of her husband or eats after him 
from his plate, that is also considered a sign of respect through deliberate 
pollution, as respect pollution. 

Eating as an expression of social intercourse, the most popular form of 
togetherness in the West, hardly exists in traditional India. One is not invited 
to dinner. And if this does happen with a Western visitor, the guests frequently 
sit and eat separately from the host. Separation here is a sign of respect, not 
of distancing or disdain. Thus, nuances of status distinctions can be observed: 
If the host personally clears the plates with the leftovers, that can be an ex- 
pression of respect for the guest. If he does not do that, but calls a servant, he 
may wish to demonstrate his superiority.”° 

Whether greeting, touching, or eating, the danger always lies in the social 
contacts the individual or the food is exposed to. There is a deep-rooted fear 
of becoming sick or dying because the food was bewitched, or because one 
was exposed to an evil look or an impure touch. This observation corresponds 
to the high ideal of avoiding contact. For this reason, fasting is also popular; 
among the Jainas, fasting to death, the complete avoidance of contact with 
(the producer of) foodstuffs, is even a means of deliverance. But, as we said, 
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8. Temple feeding in the Svami-Narayana Temple of Ahmedabad: Deviating from the 
usual, believers of various subcastes take a common meal and thus express equality 


before god. Photographer: N. Gutschow, 1977. 


these fears are not to be understood individually, but collectively. The specific 
permission and ban of social contacts creates the identity of an extended family 
and its subdivisions. Therefore, caste-exclusion also and primarily means lifting 
every contact: the exclusion of commensuality and connubiality. 


Purity and Impurity” 


These sections on greeting, touching, and cooking may give the impression 
that Indians are constantly preoccupied with protecting themselves against 
pollution, as if they saw in every contact a danger of pollution, as if they were 
all somewhat exaggeratedly preoccupied with simple externalities. This im- 
pression follows from my representation of the norms of social contact essen- 
tially from the Brahmanic perspective. And I must criticize myself for that, 
since the Brahmans along with the Indologists or the anthropologists influ- 
enced by Indologists have fallen prey to an obsession with purity, which distorts 
the reality of India. 

Brahmanic norms of purity, naturally, do not come out of the blue. They 
are included in the legal texts and are widespread in the country. Most villagers 
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still cook for themselves when they are traveling, not only for fear of spoiled 
food or because of expensive food in restaurants. Even decades ago, in Kashmir, 
soccer players underwent a ritual purification after they came in contact with 
the impure leather ball. And Europeans could serve canned food to Brahmans, 
while the same food was refused if it was made from scratch.® 

Nevertheless, there are many counterexamples. Mobility and modernity in 
India today work against such strict adherence to Brahmanic norms of purity. 
How can there be factories or restaurants if people may hardly work and eat 
together? How can you know on a trip who cooked a dish? Must you therefore 
always cook for yourself or only accept fried food? How can you avoid physical 
contact on crowded buses or trains? By and large, modernization has been 
introduced without any problem. Pills are swallowed even if they have been 
made by Christians or Moslems. Autopsies led to an uprising in Calcutta in 
1835, but not later. With the public water supply, there was at first a quarrel 
about the rights of use, but today it is hardly for ritual reasons. Cafeterias in 
factories, in the army, in the universities have encountered no resistance worthy 
of the name. Nevertheless, it must be observed that norms of purity do remain 
strict at home. Someone who eats next to someone else in the cafeteria does 
not necessarily sit down with him at the same table at home. Next to one 
another is not with one another. Thus, Hindu commensuality is primarily 
“sacramental” commensuality. 

Brahmanic norms of purity are ideal notions which are seldom followed 
strictly, and those who do so are usually exposed to scorn. Edward B. Harper 
cited examples of that: the Brahman who always purifies himself ritually in 
the river after sexual intercourse, so everyone knows about his sexual life; or 
the Brahman widow who bathes even when she only hears the words “leather 
sandals.”*? Although extreme examples are illustrative of cultural ideals, an 
absolute determination of purity is not possible. There is a certain acceptance 
of specific criteria of purity such as the cow or Ganges water; and the Garu- 
dapurana says! that Kuéa grass, fire, mantras, basil, priests, and cows never 
lose their effect. It is generally accepted that leather, death, or excretion pro- 
duce impurity. But in between, there is no generally accepted hierarchy or scale. 
Even death priests and cremators are not equally impure. On the contrary, the 
latter can be Brahmans (although ones of low status), the former are considered 
Untouchables. A standard of purity for all India on the basis of characteristics 
is not possible because neither a single substance of purity nor generally ac- 
cepted criteria of purity can be found. The rural subcaste of Kolis in north 
Indian Kangra is practically no different in its forms of life and activities from 
certain Rajput extended families in the same village; yet the Kolis are impure 
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for the Twice-Born, but not the Ksatriya Rajputs for the Kolis and other 
subcastes.17 

Following Emile Durkheim and Marcel Mauss, Mary Douglas has correctly 
emphasized the cognitive aspects in the relativity of purity.’ Ideas of purity 
serve to maintain cultural categories and ideals: Everything alien must be kept 
far away and isolated. “Dirt is material in the wrong place,” says Mary Douglas. 
Sand is dirt on the kitchen floor, but not on the beach. “In short, our pollution 
behavior is the reaction which condemns any object or idea likely to confuse 
or contradict cherished classifications,” she writes, about an article by Edward 
B. Harper.’ In this sense, purity can be understood as an attempt to maintain 
the cultural categories and orientations that are acquired, handed down, and 
learned, even against new experiences and better knowledge. The public nature 
of cultural categories prevents a rapid revision. What the individual may see 
for himself as different for a long time is not yet generally accepted culturally. 
Nevertheless, the public must also come to terms with anomalies that occur 
and adjust its system of categories to keep up with the time. 

Therefore, there can be a general standard of purity only in changing and 
altering delimitations of impurity. Purity is avoidance of impurity; impurity is 
loss of purity. Since a definition of purity and impurity that would be binding 
on all Hindu religions is not possible, the anthropologist McKim Marriott has 
proposed paying attention to the interactions between extended families.’™ 
Such a model assumes at least two persons. Who may touch whom, who may 
enter whose house, who may eat with whom, or who may marry whose daugh- 
ter? From the forms of encounter and exchange, purity and impurity can be 
defined from their common features even as a social and ritual hierarchy of 
extended families and subcastes. The interaction model has four advantages, 
especially for ascertaining hierarchies, but it does not obviate the need to com- 
prehend the system of categories, because only then can it be seen that refusing 
food concerns (ritual) impurity and not, for example, personal antipathies or 
local power relations. 

In India, the problem resides in the multiplicity and changing acceptance 
of the systems of categories. This has already appeared in the various divisions 
of foodstuffs. But the criteria certainly can be standardized by a broad accep- 
tance of Brahmanic values, the economic dominance of a subcaste as land- 
owners, or the decrees of rulers. Thus, in the mid-nineteenth century the 
Nepalese prime minister and actual ruler Janga Bahadur Rana established an 
“official” hierarchy with a codex (Muluki Ain) based on criteria of food and 
purity:'© At the top are those who “wear the Sacred Thread” (various Brahman 
subcastes, Ksatriyas, ascetics, and others), followed by “alcohol drinkers who 
cannot be enslaved” (including the ethnic Magar, Gurung, and Sunuwar), and 
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“alcohol drinkers who can be enslaved” (Tibetans, potters, etc.); in the lowest 
two places are “impure but touchable subcastes” (butchers, tailors, or musicians, 
launderers, Moslems, and Western foreigners) and “Untouchables” (black- 
smiths, tanners, tailors, street singers, knackers). 

Obviously, the ruler of the heterogeneous population of Nepal wanted to 
introduce structure. So he classified the many ethnic groups relatively high, 
even though these groups were hardly familiar with a caste system. Indeed, in 
the same text, the traditional Varna model is also found. There is also a for- 
mulaic discussion of four classes (varna) and thirty-six subcastes (a2), without 
saying which of the more than seventy subcastes belong to which Varna. But 
whenever there are concrete stipulations, acts of atonement, or rules of respect, 
there is a very precise differentiation between the individual subcastes and 
ethnic groups. Janga Bahadur Rana would not and could not give up using the 
Brahmanic Varna system, perhaps in order to authoritatively enhance the value 
of his codex. Thus, even within a relatively homogeneous and recent legal text, 
extremely variable criteria of purity (descent, Sacred Thread, alcohol, water, 
touchability) are applied. 

As I have tried to show, the focus of life shaped by the Hindu religions is 
the extended family, whose identity and pride must constantly be tested by 
limiting or regulating social contact with other extended families. The identity 
of the extended family is determined essentially by being born into it. Marriage, 
profession, or social contact are thus influenced decisively by a criterion related 
to birth so that in traditional India, free choice of profession and spouse, equal- 
ity of opportunity, and mobility are ideals that are valued less than the ideal of 
descent of the extended family. Quite often, in a conflict between extended 
family and job, the family is preferred despite crushing poverty; every personnel 
manager in India can sing a song about that. Nevertheless, in a stratified society 
with a division of labor, the autonomy of the extended family has its limits. 
An extended family can make an absolute claim, but can hardly enforce it. 
Thus, what is noteworthy for India is not only the great breadth of behavioral 
norms, but also the fact that these can exist alongside one another because of 
the relative autonomy of the extended families. Why traditional Indian society 
is nevertheless still analyzed as an especially hierarchical society and why such 
a view is only conditionally correct are the subjects of the following section. 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL HIERARCHY'°® 


Along with the subject of purity, research on India has been mainly preoccupied 
and tangled up in the question of the social and religious hierarchy. Most social 
scientists have seen the Brahmanic model of society and its hierarchy as a 
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binding or dominating order, not least because Western social theories prefer 
the aspect of solidarity: The Brahman is at the head, the others see him as 
their ideal. This Brahman-centric view—represented by Max Weber, Louis 
Dumont, and Jan Heesterman among others—has fallen into disrepute in re- 
cent years. It has been attacked violently by Declan Quigley, culminating in 
the statement that whoever sees the Brahmans as the highest caste will never 
understand how the caste system (and Hindu society) functions.'”” I will first 
criticize the Brahman-centric theory, then deal with the relation between re- 
ligious and economic dominance, and finally reinforce the argument with the 


example of the gift. 


Priests and the Supremacy of the Brahmans’* 


The Indologist Jan Heesterman begins his influential 1964 article, “Brahmin, 
Ritual, and Renouncer,” with the words: “In Hindu society, the brahmin stands 
supreme.”'°? The sociologist Louis Dumont (who preferred the term social 
anthropologist) followed Heesterman two years later with a similar statement: 
“The Brahmans, being in principle priests, occupy the supreme rank with re- 
spect to the whole set of castes.”!!° Max Weber also spoke of “the pervasive 
and all-powerful influence of the Brahmans.”™ 

Proofs for this Brahman-centric perspective were easy to enlist, especially 
from Sanskrit literature,"!? where the Brahman is sacrosanct and enjoys privi- 
leges, immunities, and tax exemptions. He is at the top of the scale of purity 
and sees himself as godlike. Many eulogies are devoted to Brahmans; gifts to 
Brahmans are always represented as auspicious; it says everywhere that other 
classes or subcastes have to serve the Brahmans. On the other hand, Brahmans 
are exempt from agriculture and trade, and should devote themselves mainly 
to studying the Veda. They may not be beaten and certainly not killed; they 
are not subject to the death penalty for capital crimes; on the street they have 
the right of way; they have special rights of greeting. They have these privileges 
because they are seen as purer than the rest of the population. Is the concept 
of purity a kind of conspiracy of the Brahmans against the rest of the popu- 
lation, as is constantly asserted? As Pandurang V. Kane says: “They could only 
succeed in influencing the other Varnas by persuasion and their own worth.”' 
But how did they manage to pull off this trick? 

Kane and others see the superiority of the Brahmans in their high respect 
for the Veda or the ideal of poverty. This is countered by the notion that at 
least knowing the Veda is linked with a condition of birth and thus was not 
generally accepted. In general, Brahmans made sure that non-Brahmans did 
not challenge their privileges. Even if non-Brahmans behaved like Brahmans, 
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they were not considered worthy to receive gifts (dana). For Brahmans, be- 
havior and manners alone make a Brahman, even if this position, the ethici- 
zation and internalization of Brahmanhood, have been accepted by all critics 
of Brahmans since the Buddha.4 

Dumont'"® sees a reason for the socioreligious leadership of the Brahmans 
in the distinction between temporary and permanent impurity. For Dumont, 
all organic aspects of man are impure: birth, death, excretion, which make up 
“the irruption of the biological into social life.”"'® But while organic pollutions 
strike ordinary men only temporarily, some professions deal with it perma- 
nently. The monthly period lasts only a few days; the launderer who does the 
laundry (while it is otherwise often washed in one’s own house), always deals 
professionally with impurity. And the tanner, knacker, or drummer are impure 
because they are in constant contact with leather or the leather covering of 
their instruments; a well-known word for Untouchable, “Pariah,” comes from 
the Tamil paraiyan (“drummer”). So, in the Brahmanic system of categories of 
purity and impurity and the heredity of certain professions, Dumont sees a 
fixed point for the hierarchy of all of Hindu society. 

Thus, according to Dumont, the organic, impure, transitory world and the 
inorganic, pure (and, I would add, immortal) world are in a complementary 
relationship: The purity of the one exists only because others remove impurity 
from it. Between the extremes—Brahmans on top and Untouchables on the 
bottom—it is difficult to order the social groups of a certain area hierarchically, 
but that does not change anything about the principle of the mutual depen- 
dence of purity and impurity. 

However, according to Dumont, purity and impurity are not only comple- 
mentary; but the pure also includes the impure. It is mainly this holistic state- 
ment that has been widely misunderstood. In a postscript to the German 
edition of his book, Dumont presents a succinct example:''’ in chapter 1 of 
the Book of Genesis, God created woman out of the rib of man. A piece is 
taken out of the originally sexless man, Adam, into which his own nature is 
breathed: Eve. This is also present in the language: Homo (“man”) forms the 
gender-neutral opposite to animal or god, and means both man and woman, 
homo (“man,” French: homme), on the other hand, is gender-specific and is the 
opposite of woman. Homo as a superordinate term also includes the subordinate 
opposite. Dumont illustrates this concept schematically, and I have supple- 
mented it with the terms pure and impure (see figure 9).1° 

Thus, pure and impure are not only opposites, they are also in a hierarchic 
relationship to one another, which in its totality guarantees social cohesion and 
hierarchic order. Dumont keeps emphasizing that the West, with its egalitarian 
and individualistic thinking, is hardly in a position to see such a holistic concept 
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X [Pure] 


Y {Impure] 


9. Relationship of purity to impurity according to Dumont. 


of “encompassing the opposites,” even though the hierarchy was similarly or- 
dered in Plato’s Republic.’ 

With this theory, Dumont proves himself a follower of Emile Durkheim, 
for whom religion—in brief—was the idealization of society (collective con- 
science). So, Dumont assumes “naturally, first that social organization and 
religion are in fact different things, then that religion represents a direct coun- 
terpart of social organization, purely and simply idealizing social relations and 
perhaps that is even its function.”!?° He sees overarching norms as religion or 
the presence of transcendence in social life:'?! The Brahmans have the highest 
status because they ideally embody what society sees as its highest value. That 
means a clear separation of power and authority.'” Kings and other rulers also 
subordinate themselves in terms of religion to the Brahmans. (In the above- 
mentioned hierarchy arranged by a ruler, Janga Bahadur Rana, rulers are only 
in second place!) From this relationship between priest and king, Dumont 
infers a unique superiority of the spirit, which, unlike in Christianity—in the 
investiture conflict between the pope and the king—neither wants to nor can 
be political. 

Several objections to this theory have been advanced.’ In anthropology, 
detailed studies of villages have shown that the Brahman is not always at the 
top of the social scale,'** that his influence wanes when he is in the minority,'?° 
and that there is considerable quarrelling and competition for the highest po- 
sitions. Quigley says that Dumont saw Indian society as much too harmonious 
and thus ignored numerous conflicts.'2 Another objection against Dumont 
has to do with the various traditional professions and activities of the Brah- 
mans: Brahmans are traditionally’”’ ascetics (samnyasin, sadhu, yogin, svamin, 
muni), religious and secular teachers (acarya, guru, pandita, Sista, sastri), house 
priests (purohita), priests and advisors to the king (rajpurohita), ternple priests 
(pujari), astrologers ( jyotisa), healers (aha), pilgrim priests (panda), and even 
potters'”® or death priests (mahabrahmana).'”° In this series of professions and 
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10. The Brahmanic pilgrim priest S. Vyas in Benares: Pilgrims begin at the throne of 
the priest with a vow to go around the city; they have themselves told the legends of 
the holy places. Photographer: N. Gutschow, 1991. 


functions, increase of contact clearly reduces rank. A temple priest has a lot of 
contact with pilgrims and therefore the teacher-Brahmans are seen as higher- 
ranking (and do not allow temple priests to marry their daughters, even though 
both of them are Brahmans). The death priests, the “Untouchables” of the 
Brahmans, also have the added impurity of death. Finally, the priest also takes 
away impurity when he accepts gifts. He is a ritual specialist like the barber, 
the launderer, or the potter. Even Dumont calls him a special kind of Un- 
touchable;'*° others call the Untouchables “anti-priests.”"*! And thus, the one 
who rejects the gift is considered the purest Brahman: the ascetic. In the cat- 
alogue of the transfer of things, alms (4/74sa) are not gifts (dana). 

Dumont is criticized for seeing only the Brahmans at the top of the socio- 
religious hierarchy. But not every priest is a Brahman nor is every Brahman a 
priest, as Dumont at least assumes.'** Even a statement that Brahmans did 
not strive for worldly power is wrong: Brahmans were soldiers and kings.’ 
And in popular Hinduism, it is the non-Brahman priests who have a promi- 
nent function. 

Dumont fends off all these objections by referring to his concept of encom- 
passing the opposites. Unlike Heesterman, for whom the ideal Brahman 1s the 
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Brahman 


Ascetic 


Priest 


11. Relationship of Ascetic and Brahman priest according to Dumont. 


ascetic because he keeps out of everything and thus forms an opposition to 
secular life, Dumont unites the Brahman as priest (in the world) and the 
Brahman as ascetic (outside the world) into a kind of “transcendent” Brahman 
who encompasses the whole (see Fig. 11), which is inside every Hindu to a 
certain extent, and with which the individual commits himself to the whole 
order: “[In India], separation and hierarchy of castes have meaning only be- 
cause everyone knows tacitly that society is supported by the mutual dependence 
of the castes and consequently individual people in an order that constitutes 
the real meaning of human life. This is the core of the Hindu religion, while 
belief in spiritual beings and worship of the gods are basically only a secondary 
aspect, 37 

Hardly any criticism helps against the virtually religious a priori valuation 
in Dumont’ theory. He is concerned not only with ideology before empiricism 
and religion before politics, but also with the holistic Brahmanic doctrine be- 
fore empiricism and society. In fact, he “preaches” a holism that is clearly rooted 
in a critique of Western individualism and which he thus wants to be under- 
stood as a critique of Western society.’ By not allowing any possibility of 
refutation—no critic thinks holistically enough for him—he almost becomes 
“the founder of a religion” at the boundary of the sociology of religion. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that his inexhaustible insistence on the integrity of 
Hindu society touches on the crucial aspect of every analysis of Hinduism. For 
it is remarkable and unusual in the social history of mankind that many eco- 
nomic dependencies in India including slavery have so far been adhered to 
without compulsion, even though some of them were decidedly disadvanta- 
geous and have occasionally ruined extended families. Thus—as I try to ex- 
plain—payment for service in ritual matters is essentially much smaller than 
on the market. There are hardly any combinations of extended families or 
uprisings against the dominant, sometimes exploitative subcastes, and few 
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agrarian revolts.'8° But do all Hindus in fact know of the usefulness of this 
mutual dependency—as Dumont says—or only the Brahmans? And is there 
in fact only one order? 

It may be thought that the economically dominant subcastes in the village 
are usually not Brahmans. What is denoted by dominant subcastes is every 
social group that is served by other subcastes in which the kind of service not 
only includes taking impurity (barbers, launderers), but also giving religious 
service (Brahmans).'’” Precisely because, in this relation, the Brahmans are the 
givers, according to the hierarchy of Hindu gifts (dana), they are beneath the 
receivers, the dominant caste. According to this criterion, which goes back to 
Marriott’s interaction theory, at the top are those who serve least, hence the 
landowners or the aristocracy. But since almost every subcaste has other sub- 
castes who remove impurity and serve them, a star-shaped model in which 
every subcaste occupies the center once illustrates social dependencies better 
than a single linear, hierarchical model.'** Even codified hierarchies, in which 
the Brahman or an ascetic or a Ksatriya (king) is at the top, must not be self- 
contradictory since there can be various such hierarchies.1*° 

In view of these objections, what remains of the superiority of the Brahmans 
and of Dumont’s theory? Only various hierarchies, the “anything goes” of the 
Hindu religions mentioned earlier, their always underestimated formlessness? 
I don’t think so. In my opinion, the basic misjudgment is that a social category 
has been confused disastrously with an ideological one. I am referring here to 
what I will explain more precisely in the concluding section of part 3: In the 
analysis of Hindu society, the Brahman has always been seen as the key, instead 
of the Identificatory Habitus that prevails in Hindu religions and society, which 
the Brahmans express explicitly in their social philosophy. The Brahman is not 
always at the top of the hierarchy; the evidence for that is convincing, and the 
Brahman texts are largely a goal-oriented ideology right from the start: Brah- 
mans and Ksatriyas together, as the Vedic texts say unequivocally, wanted to 
exploit the community (v7s).!° If only the Brahmanic-Sanskritic texts are ex- 
amined, the norms of purity must in fact look like a conspiracy. But the dom- 
inance of textual scholarship in the history of religion and partly also anthro- 
pology should not blind us. Brahmans not only express high salvation goals, 
they also want to embody them. This implies combining the religious hierarchy 
with the social one. But it is precisely this link that has led to the misjudgment 
mentioned above. Only when the highest, generally accepted goals are de- 
tached from the group of people who propagate them especially is there a 
collective consciousness to which the overwhelming majority of society feels 


obligated. 
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Thus, the social position of the Brahmans has to be abstracted from them 
in order to grasp that position. This also applies for the concept of descent 
relating to birth, as illustrated in an episode in the Chandogya-Upanisad.'*! 
The youth Satyakama Jabala comes to his mother with the wish to study the 
holy knowledge, the Veda. He asks her: “What race do I belong to?” Clearly, 
you had to be a Brahman in his time in order to study the Veda. But the 
mother answers that she doesn’t know because she had had many men in her 
youth as a serving maid. Nevertheless, the son goes to the Brahman Haridru- 
mata Gautama and presents his wish. The Brahman asks him about his race 
and when Satyakama Jabala says that he doesn’t know it, the Brahman says to 
him: “A non-Brahman cannot talk like that. Bring me firewood, my dear. I 
will lead you [to knowledge, i.e., accept you as a student and bind the girdle 
around you], for you have not deviated from the truth.” Since this time at the 
latest, Brahmanhood and the Brahmanic ideal have been interchangeable. No- 
tions of equality in the West often have a Christian origin (or at least have 
roots in Christianity), but not every claim to equality is therefore Christian. 
The Identificatory Habitus is Brahmanic (or has its roots in Brahmanic ideas), 
but, as a culturally dominant structure, it is not only Brahmanic. This can be 
extended in accordance with the changing relationship of religious and eco- 
nomic hierarchies. 


Religious and Economic Centrality’” 


Difficult as it is to prove a criterion of purity, it is equally difficult to show an 
absolute hierarchy of Hindu society that refers to it. Instead, status markers 
such as profession, income, and property influence different models of strata. 
Next to religious authority, for example, stands economic and political power. 
McKim Marriott has given an example of that: Twice-Borns normally take no 
grain as a gift or payment from the impure leather workers; but if a member 
of this subcaste is hired by a Brahman for the harvest, this problem disappears. 
What is decisive here is not the status of purity, but rather the question of who 
serves whom." Therefore, in questions of hierarchy, the relationship of the 
ritual sector to the subsistence sector must also always be determined. Usually, 
the system of these changing dependencies is called the Jajmani system, whose 
name hints at the religious and ritual implications, because the term is con- 
nected with the verbal root yaj (to sacrifice) and its nominal form yajamana 
(sacrifice-host, patron, a person who employs a priest to sacrifice for him). 
The system can be described like this: A subcaste that is dominant in the 
village or the region receives goods and services—mainly because of ritual 
obligations, especially in rites of passage—from other subcastes, as from Brah- 
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12. Rice harvest in Bhaktapur, Nepal: The barber Tirtha Narain takes his share, for 
which he shaves the head of the farmer family on ritual occasions and cuts their toenails 
and fingernails. Photographer: N. Gutschow, 1987. 


mans, barbers, potters, launderers, latrine cleaners, midwives, and others. In 
exchange, the patrons (jajman) from the dominant subcastes give the serving 
subcastes grain, clothes, fodder, heating fuel, and other goods, cash, credit, or 
rights to land use. Even if a preference for an annual cash payment can be 
established,“ the serving subcastes usually do not receive any regular salary, 
but rather a payment made according to traditional allowances or payment in 
kind. In a certain sense, noblesse oblige applies in these relations: The rich 
farmer subcaste, who often employ the Jajmans, commit themselves to take 
care of the dependent subcastes. 

Individual subcastes clearly dominate on the village level primarily because 
of the concentration of landowning. But also when one subcaste outnumbers 
the other subcastes, or has special political influence or an especially high ritual 
status, it can assume this supremacy. As Gloria G. Raheja has noted correctly, 
when an Indian is asked what kind of village he lives in, he often names the 
dominant subcaste there.1*° 

But what is in question is whether impurity is also taken away in the so- 
called Jajmani system, thus producing a socioreligious hierarchy. Many ob- 
servers see that as the crucial foundation of the caste system,'’ and thus put 
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priests, barbers, and launderers on the same level in relation to the patron. The 
services of priests and barbers are indeed different, but they occasionally receive 
the same gifts from the patron in rituals, are dependent on him, and respect 
his authority.'*’ So in this case, centrality and economic power determine vari- 
ous hierarchies, but not religious authority, which is based on the “pure- 
impure” opposition. 

Other authors doubt the existence of a socioreligious Jajmani system and 
claim that it is a normal system of exchange of products, goods, and services.'*° 
In fact, it is striking that scholars first became aware of this system with Wil- 
liam H. Wiser’s monograph (1936) about the village of Karimpur (a fictitious 
name) in the southwest of the state of Uttar Pradesh. So, why it was not noticed 
before and was not comprehended by the traditional legal literature is a legit- 
imate question.’ 

The confusion about this issue has a great deal to do both with the heredity 
of professions and the resulting monopoly and with the blending of ritual and 
economic activities. If a patron—an example from Pauline Kolenda!*°—is dis- 
satisfied with his sweeper, who regularly cleans the latrines, he often cannot 
simply fire the man and look for a new sweeper. Instead he must appeal to the 
leader of the sweeper subcaste and try to get a replacement. In the same way, 
the sweeper can also present complaints against the patron through the leader 
of the subcaste. In this case, the link between patron and the sweeper subcaste 
is based more on the monopoly of the sweepers than on a traditional mutual 
obligation, and not at all on a socioreligious connection. Payment for agricul- 
tural service is similar. 

The situation with barbers looks different. If these are called to the house 
of the patron in rituals, they receive gifts according to fixed, non-negotiated 
fees. So there is a clear distinction between whether the patron is shaved by a 
barber chosen by himself in his shop or brings him to his house for a ritual 
occasion. In the barbershop, market criteria apply, payment is in cash, and 
negotiation is possible to a certain extent. In the house of the patron, there is 
hardly any negotiation, payment is often made in kind, and there are tradi- 
tional, inherited connections between the extended families. In rituals, the 
barber explicitly removes impurity, that is, the beard or the hair on the head. 
In his shop, these religious criteria hardly apply. Thus, the barber will also 
refuse to serve in rituals of extended families that are considered beneath him, 
while he would not impose this limitation on himself in his shop. But this 
lower classification of other subcastes and extended families is not produced 
solely by the removal of impurity, but also from the substantial standards ap- 
plied to descent for marriage. In other words, barbers and launderers (and even 
Brahmans) remove impurity from the patron, but this alone does not explain 
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why the barber is usually seen as more impure or lower than the launderer and 
thus does not enter into marriage connections with this subcaste. 

Thus, the division of labor and economic exchange are structured both 
ritually and pragmatically. Exchange is regulated with measurable equivalents, 
usually money or goods in kind. The assessment of goods and services is based 
on criteria relating to goods, usefulness, and durability. The criteria of hierarchy 
derived from that are especially skills and abilities (the more difficult the work 
and the longer the training, the higher it is valued), as well as prestige or wealth 
acquired through achievement and success. In principle, economic exchange 
is symmetrical, since it is regulated by a measurable and quantifiable equivalent. 
In the ritual area, on the other hand, this symmetry is not achieved, since the 
equivalent for service of the subcastes is neither material nor measurable. That 
is, along with (material) reward (dana, daksind), they also receive religious merit 
(punya) for serving the patron. Their status then is not won or acquired by 
competition, achievement, and rivalry, but is assigned to them because of in- 
herited rights and duties. ‘The exchange of services for pay and religious merit 
is asymmetrical because, from the start, it does not assume an abstract equality 
of goods and services (and ultimately of people). 

Therefore, neither with regard to economics nor religion can only ome hi- 
erarchy or an all-prevailing dominance of the Brahman be established. Instead, 
it is reasonable to assume models of centrality that focus on one or another 
group, depending on the aspect. In this sense, it can even be said that Hindu 
society is less hierarchic than the theological state in the Christian Middle 
Ages. That is, not all Hindus feel obligated to one hierarchy—as Dumont 
claims—but rather there are several hierarchies, each delineated by extended 
families and subcastes, which—through the Identificatory Habitus—are seen 
as basically equal. The gift is another example. 


Hierarchies of the Gift'*! 


The refined Brahmanic legal theory of the gift (danadharma), which Marcel 
Mauss dealt with in his famous study The Gift, stipulated that the receiver 
of a religiously motivated gift (dana)—for example, foodstuffs, especially rice, 
a cow, or a garment, but also money—may give nothing in return except re- 
ligious merit. It would cancel the effect of such a gift if a measurable equivalent 
were possible as a return gift. In any case, religious merit (punya), a share of 
salvation and immortality, is given in return.'°? The consequences of such a 
construct are far-reaching: The recipients of the gift are in a lower position 
than the givers, since they assume impurity to a certain degree. Just because 
they are in a position to cope with, or, as the texts express it,’ to digest, this 
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impurity, they are considered the suitable recipients. The “logic” is that the 
recipient is lower than the giver because he assumes the impurity of the giver 
along with the gift; but the recipient is also higher than the giver because he 
can accept impurity. Before the gift, the giver is lower than the recipient be- 
cause he hands over impurity; but through the gift, the recipient becomes lower 
than the giver because he is polluted by the gift. Thus, the hierarchy between 
giver and taker is turned upside down by the gift. Here a pattern is repeated 
that we have already encountered in the determinations of marriage, that is, 
in the concept of the bride as a gift. As a consequence, the recipient of a gift 
is not exactly happy about the gift, and the genuinely pure person, the ascetic, 
does not accept anything, not even alms, so as to exclude any reciprocity. 

In his essay on the subject, Marcel Mauss advanced the idea that a gift 
contains the spirit of the giver (esprit du don, Maori hau), which obligates the 
receiver to give a gift in return. That is, the gift is only partly or only ostensibly 
relinquished. Hence, Mauss must have been amazed that there were clearly 
theories of the gift in which this “social fact” of reciprocity was excluded. He 
banished this amazement to an inconspicuous footnote that has been roundly 
criticized. He was faulted mainly for not understanding the soteriological as- 
pect of salvation of the Indian exchange of gifts.°° In the Brahmanic theory 
of gifts, it is crucial that the gift be completely relinquished so that it is not 
returned and thus no bond arises between giver and receiver. This is because, 
in some cases, the gift contains the impurity of the giver. The gift is a kind of 
sacrifice in which the gift or the impurity is destroyed, and the theory of the 
gift (danadharma), as Jan Heesterman notes,'® is a soteriology, the conversion 
of evil (papman) into salvation (sri), but not a sociology of exchange. For that 
reason, no evidence of an obligation for reciprocity is found in the legal texts. 
Just because of that, a Dana must be given to a worthy recipient,'” for example, 
to a Veda scholar or an ascetic. Then, religious merit (punya) comes to the 
giver. 

Indeed, the share of impurity in the gift should not be overestimated. A 
Dana should be given mainly in a generous spirit, without regarding or spec- 
ulating on the advantage or utility.'°* That is, a Dana primarily produces a 
religious merit for the giver when it is given with the intention of Dharma: 
This merit is invisible, as the legal compendium says, unlike the utility of the 
merit (drstaphala) in gifts given for secular motives.15? Mutual credit does not 
form a Dana, but rather a secular deal. 

So, in the first instance, if the taker can be purified but not the giver, then 
the logic of this observation’® dictates that there is a hierarchy between taker 
and giver and that the giver sometimes has a lower rank than the taker because 
he is the one who hands over the impurity. Because of this theory of gifts, 
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Brahman priests and scholars find themselves in a dilemma: On the one hand, 
they depend on gifts for their livelihood; but on the other, their higher rank 
is endangered by the impurity of the gift. 

Some of these Brahmanic notions of the impurity in the gift can be ex- 
plained by folk religious notions. Gifts to priests are usually connected with 
rites of passage or betrothals. Such rituals are frequently necessary to counteract 
a threatening or suffered disaster. The effect of this disaster is experienced 
partly as an adhesion with negative substances and qualities that one has to or 
wants to get rid of. Gloria G. Raheja has especially called attention to this 
distinction between impurity in the traditional Brahmanic sense (asauca) and 
inauspiciousness (Hindi nasubh or kusubh).'*' Thus, Raheja adapted Dumont’s 
separation between temporary and permanent impurity. She observed that the 
impurity that comes with birth, menstruation, or death is different from the 
impurity that comes, for example, through illness, danger, revolts, spirits, evil, 
or unfavorable constellations of stars. Whereas the first impurity breaks down 
in time and cannot be given away, the second form requires rituals in which 
gifts must be given to various recipients who are able to absorb this impurity, 
to dispose of it ritually, as it were. 

In her field study, Raheja grasped an important point of view that is dis- 
cussed only marginally in Brahmanic literature, but which is very significant 
in the everyday aspect of the Hindu religions. When members of extended 
families are afflicted with illness, crop failure, childlessness, quarrels, madness, 
etc., the balance is disturbed and must be restored. But the causes of these 
disturbances are attributed not only to the violation of the Brahmanic norms 
of purity, but perhaps more frequently to the reasons for disaster mentioned 
most often by Raheja (for example, unfavorable constellations), which are 
rooted more deeply in the popular belief. 

The balance is thus restored by giving gifts, which bear impurity or mis- 
fortune, to others. One must get rid of them somehow,’ preferably to recip- 
ients appropriate to the occasion or equivalent to the gift: a Brahman, a barber, 
a sweeper, an in-law, or simply someone passing by. So, giving away the gift 
does not so much establish a hierarchy as it strengthens the ruptured identity 
of the We-group, of the extended family. Typically, gifts are very seldom given 
within the family.’ Gifts are only necessary when this identity can no longer 
be maintained with any other means. 

As I have tried to show, the really crucial reason for the stability of the 
Hindu social system resides in the heredity of profession, which is bound partly 
with the endogamous and exogamous rules of marriage, which for their part 
are defined by determinations of descent and the expectations of salvation 
associated with them. The higher rank of the ascribed status of a social group 
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can be explained only partly on the basis of the economic or religious domi- 
nance of subcastes and extended families. What is much more crucial is that 
an ideal relating to salvation is maintained bound up with substitutive descent, 
to be organized in social groupings so that the question of the absolute hier- 
archy—neither religious nor secular—did not have to be fought out. Just be- 
cause there is such an Identificatory Habitus, which equates things even if they 
do not go together in Western eyes, can hierarchical orders, which sometimes 
contradict each other, such as the Varna and Jajmani systems or the various 
gift hierarchies, exist alongside one another. 


5. Religiosity 


THE IDEA OF GOD AND THE PANTHEON 


Gods are needed to explain the world and its emergence, the course of nature, 
evil, and the discrepancy between fate and merit: Why are there humans and 
animals, life and death, day and night? Why is there suffering, disease, injus- 
tice? Those are the questions that stories about gods and theology seek to 
answer. Hence, it is to gods that humans address ultimate questions in the 
myths and stories they tell each other to allay the fears that underly the ques- 
tions. In Paul Feyerabend’s provocative words,! today’s science may well be the 
fairy tale we tell ourselves to avoid fear. 

Many theories about the world of the gods can be reduced to the formula 
that the gods are like humans. In them gods are considered a projection of 
man, his fears and wishes for power, objectifications of the unconscious, ar- 
chetypes, collective representations of the community, symbolizations of the 
highest human values. The world of the gods can be interpreted to individual 
taste in terms of religious psychology, religious sociology, or religious philos- 
ophy. Some say there is a god or gods or the sacred, which determines human 
thoughts and feelings. Others say it is men who think there is a god or gods 
or the sacred. Bertolt Brecht has reduced the difference between Substantialists 
and Functionalists in this old quarrel to a matter of punctuation: “Man pro- 
poses, God disposes” or “Man proposes: God disposes.” There can never be a 
“winner.” Every functionalist theory has to face the criticism of reductionism 
or determinism; every substantialist theory has to struggle with the criticism 
of irrationalism or dogmatism. The scholar of religion who thinks he can avoid 
the conflict by describing forms phenomenologically is no better off, for he 
himself must have an idea of god, the gods, or the sacred in order to be able 
to justify his field vis-a-vis psychology, sociology, or the humanities. There is 
no Archimedean point in the examination of your own or foreign worlds: 
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Everyone is director and audience at the same time, everyone is a hearer and 
a teller of myths. And without myths, as Odo Marquard says, it doesn't work 
for humans since “they fall prey to narrative atrophy.” 

Do the remarks about the house in the preceding chapters also apply to the 
temple? Can the Identificatory Habitus be considered an important feature of 
the Hindu religions in this area, too? These are the questions I shall pursue in 
this chapter. I will discuss Vedic, epic, and Puranic mythology only peripher- 
ally, because in this book I am interested primarily in the /ived religious world, 
thus in ritual, sacrifice, temple service, pilgrimages or celebrations, even if their 
meaning is often revealed only in myth. 


Equitheism and Homotheism? 


The pantheon of the second (“Vedic”) epoch (see table 16)* consists of deified 
forces of nature, idolized moral and ethical principles, as well as potencies and 
powers that can pass to various personal gods and demons. Deities are often 
forces of nature: Indra is a god of “thunder” among other things, Agni is a 
god of “fire,” Usas is a goddess of “sunrise.” But the forces and phenomena of 
nature are restricted neither to a single deity nor in a single name. Indra, the 
god most often invoked in the rgveda, is also a god of “storm,” the hurler of 
thunderbolts (vajra), god of war and ruler of the world. He is called “the 
powerful one” (fakra) or “lord of strength” (Sacipati). Depending on the myth, 
he is a friend, comrade, or king of men. But with all his versatility, he has one 
autonomous, immutable character, a “mythic substance” (Kurt Hiibner)* or a 
“charisma” (Max Weber),° that appears in his analogies and identifications and 
that underlies all the diversity and uniqueness of his manifestations: Wherever 
a part of Indra is, there is all of Indra. This mythical substance is both idea 
and material, inner and outer, above (heaven) and below (earth). 

Varuna is the god “true word” (Paul Thieme). He bases his rule on order 
and truth (r/a), appearing as their power, among others. Among other things, 
he is the deification of an idea, an ethical principle, comparable to the Roman 
goddesses Victoria or Justitia. Varuna also appears as ruler of the world, seated 
as a majestic ruler in the golden hall of heaven with a thousand gates and 
columns. The sun is his tool or his eye. But Varuna competes with Indra: 
Varuna is considered a self-ruler (svara), Indra as a world creator and ruler of 
all (samraj); the former keeps the Arya together, the latter defeats the enemy 
with his strength.’ 

The two gods might be thought to embody different forms of religiosity: 
Indra a heroic form, Varuna a spiritualistic or devotional form. But such a way 
of seeing would concentrate too much on gods as active, anthropomorphic 
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The Vedic Pantheon 
Nature Gods, Deified Forces of Nature 

Indra Warrior, ruler, storm, thunder 

Agni God of “fire,” divine priest, messenger of the gods, 
sacrifice (cf. Latin ignis) 

Surya God of the “sun” 

Dyaus God of “heaven” (cf. Greek Zeus) 

Prthivi Goddess “Broad Earth” 

Maruts Storm, thunder, bad weather; sons of Rudra, escort of 
Indra 

Vayu, Vata God “Wind,” storm, thunder 

Parjanya Rain and downpour 

Savitr God “Sun,” slave driver 


Gods of Order, Deified Moral and Ethical Principles 


Varuna God “True Word,” water, cosmic order 
Aditya(s) Principles of the universe; various numbers, descendants 
of Aditi 
Rta “Law, order” 
Mitra God “Friend,” contract 
Brahman God “Form, Shape,” holy formula, later the absolute 
Gods of Space 
Rudra “Screamer,” heals and sickens, later epithet of Siva; 
headquarters in the north, punisher of the gods 
Visnu Strikes through the three worlds 
Pusan Guide, shepherd 
Creator Gods 
Brahma, Brhaspati Sovereign 
Visvakarman Architect 
‘Tvastr “Shaper,” artist; son of Dyaus 


Daksa-Prajapati 


Demiurge 
(continued) 


TABLE 16 
The Vedic Pantheon (Continued) 


Deified Phenomena of Nature 


Sita Goddess “Furrow” 
Sarasvati River goddess 
Man-Gods 
Purusa “Man,” primeval nature 
Yama Lord of the dead; first mortal 
Manu First “man,” forefather 
Rsis Seven “seers,” patriarchs, priests 


Potenctes and Powers 


Soma “Life sap,” drink of immortality 
Manyu “Rage for Battle” 

Ojas Creative Power 

Tapas “Heat,” fire, power, asceticism 
Tejas “Light,” heat, perspicacity, energy 
Maya Force of miracle 

Takman “Fever” 


Spirits and Demons 


Apsaras Water nymphs 

Gandharvas Demons, mainly in the empire of air or light 
Raksasas Evil spirits 

Pigacas Corpse demons 

Vrta (Snake) demons 


Hostile Powers 


Asura Countergods 


Dasyu, Dasa Foes of the gods, forces of darkness 
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individuals. Characteristic of the Vedic period, however, is that divine essences, 
substances, and forces can be shown in various ways. They assume human or 
animal form, but can also be inanimate or active forces, favorable or hostile. 
Sarasvati, for instance, is a goddess in human form, but is also a divine river— 
like Ganga, the Ganges, later on.* As persons or individuals, the gods are 
vaguely developed, but their activities are more important, even if only for a 
brief moment: Hermann Usener calls this phenomenon “Augendblicksgétter, mo- 
mentary gods,” referring to the world of the Greek gods. They hardly have 
any family life, kinship relations are unclear and changing: Usas is mother or 
lover of the sun; the goddess of prosperity (Sri) appears as goddess “earth,” but 
also as the consort of Visnu or Agni; it is not known exactly whether the 
goddess Indrani is independent or a consort of Indra. Gods appear in couples 
(Mitra-Varuna), as twin gods (Aévins), and later in threes (¢rimarti), from the 
ninth/tenth century in fives (pancayatana: Visnu, Siva, Ganega, Devi, Surya), 
in larger groups (Saptamatrka, Astamarka, Navadurga, ten avataras Visnu) or 
in whole troops (gana). There are (as yet) hardly any hierarchies, no single 
sovereign, even if Indra, Varuna, Prajapati, and Agni are prominent. But most 
of all, there are no differences “between spirit and material, animate and in- 
animate, human and inhuman, abstract and concrete, substances and qualities, 
procedures and states.”? There is even some doubt about the existence of the 
gods.!° 

Thus, Martin Buber’s question of whether God should be called “thou” or 
“it” remains unanswered for the ancient Indian. Both personifications and their 
opposite, “depersonalization” (Max Weber)" are ways of preserving charisma. 
Accordingly, drahman can be an abstract verbal formula and a divine person, 
a neuter or masculine noun. Similarly, in the fourth epoch, sak¢7 can mean 
goddess and (female) power just as Siva can be worshiped anthropomorphi- 
callly as stone (Linga) and as syllable. Caksas (Eye) is not only the organ of 
sight, but also a god “ability to see,” and the gods “fire” (Agni), “fever” (Tak- 
man), “agreement” (Mitra), or “fighting courage” (Manyu) also express such 
powers. “Sacrifice, individual acts of sacrifice, action, knowing, abilities, cosmic 
and religious dimensions, space, time, desire, anger, sleep, honor, friendship, 
truth, hunger, beauty, birth, age, death, ritual acts, sayings, poetic meters, in 
short everything that exists, that has a name (see, e.g., Atharvaveda 11.8), can 
be grasped as an independent reality, as a thing, talked about as a person, 
worshipped as a force.”!? Gods can strike with a thunderbolt, but also with a 
saying,’ they can wrap and protect themselves in meter,’* the sacrifice can 
assume the form of an antelope and simply run away, the house can tremble 
with fear when its owner comes back.!° Theft, evil, truth, fame, strength can 
penetrate or abandon the body as substances.” 
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Forces and potencies are the central terms of the deities in this world. It is 
always necessary to produce or preserve identities and alliances. Ojas, for in- 
stance, was a creative, vital force, the life energy of gods, men, animals, and 
plants. Thus, the strength of a god could also be the same one that makes a 
tree grow: Indra—as the Satapathabrahmana says—took the Ojas of the god 
Prajapati and went off; this Ojas was the fig tree Udumbara, whose life sap is 
famous.'’ One was afraid of the forces and tried to protect oneself. One was 
afraid of contacts and contagions. The knife itself had the power to cut and 
kill, and not only the one who held it. In the initiation, the father or priest 
recites a verse of the Yajurveda that asks the knife not to wound the son when 
his hair is shorn. It was always necessary to humor the gods, forces, and po- 
tencies, to praise and extol them, to thank them or appease and court them. 
The social and economic situation of the second (“Vedic”) epoch, when there 
was as yet no one higher power acknowledged by all tribes, is expressed in the 
warlike debates with hostile forces, in the forms of rule, in the alliances formed 
by the troops of gods, in the superior strength of natural forces, in the constant 
unrest of the gods. 

Remnants of the ancient Indian religion that have survived since the second 
(“Vedic”) epoch can be summarized in the following eight points.’® 


1. The power of the powers: Many ancient Indian powers have been pre- 
served terminologically, even if their meaning has changed. This applies mainly 
for tapas and ¢ejas (both mean “heat”), rta (“truth”), and drahman (“[sacred] 
word formula”). Tapas and tejas became basic terms of asceticism, ra became 
dharma, the moral and cosmic order of the world, rahman became the highest, 
the absolute. Other powers have been superseded or have lost their menacing 
aspects. But in all cases, knowledge of the effect of the powers remains crucial 
for salvation. 

2. Unity of multiplicity, multiplicity of unity: Every divine aspect can be 
manifested in various ways: in divine qualities, but also in substances, objects, 
numbers, colors, sounds, periods of time, meters and much more. Therefore, 
the corresponding forms of representation and worship can be multiple without 
being various. The deity can have many forms, names, or bodies, with several 
arms, legs, and hands. It can be worshipped in its parts and ritual accessories, 
as well as in the diagrams, plants, animals, or stones ascribed to it. That is, a 
god—as defined by Kurt Hiibner'’’—is worshipped as mythic substance. To 
some extent, the redness of a god, which can appear in gradual color shadings 
of red in entirely different things, is worshipped. 

The attempts to seek the one in the many, the one god behind the many 
gods,”° the one sacrifice behind the many sacrifices, are also early: by identifying 
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the Atman with the Brahman and identifying the brahman with god (isvara), 
or in the devotionalism in the sight of the many gods in one god. In the 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad, when the seer Vidagdha Sakalya asks the seer 
Yajnavalkya how many gods there are, the latter answers: “Three thousand 
three hundred and six!” But, when Vidagdha repeats his question several times, 
it always becomes less: six hundred thirty, six, three, two, one and a half, one.”! 
And in the Bhagavadgita—a locus classicus—Arjuna can say to Krsna, looking 
into his maw: “I see, Lord, in thy body all the Lords of Heaven and diverse 
hosts of beings, Lord Brahma seated on his lotus-throne, and all the seers and 
snakes divine. . . . no end in thee, no middle, nor yet beginning do I see, O 
Universal Lord, O Universal Form!””? Images of swallowing and incorporating 
are generally preferred to illustrate the omnipotence of the god: Visnu or 
Brahma have the world inside themselves, let it out and swallow it back; the 
worlds are in them and they themselves are the world. 

Since an all-encompassing claim cannot be made, there are several, equal 
accesses to powers and gods. Each preferred way does not exclude the others. 
A deity may be a chosen tutelary deity. But that does not give it a sole claim 
to one’s allegiance. Therefore, ideas of false gods are rare. Whether this means 
tolerance or ignorance is an open question. Each believer worships his own 
god anyway in a kind of cryptic identification—Paul Hacker talks of “inclu- 
sivism” (see below, chapter 7): “Even those who are devoted to other Lords of 
Heaven, and sacrifice to them, possessed of faith—even they do sacrifice to 
me alone, but not as law ordains,”*> says Krsna in the Bhagavadgita. The term 
henotheism coined by Max Miller, the monotheistic worship of a deity in a 
polytheistic ambiance, or kathenotheism, the worship of a god at a certain mo- 
ment, does not grasp these connections adequately. Homotheism or equitheism 
are better terms, because they denote both the idea of god as well as the 
fundamental identificatory process. 

3. Featurelessness of the divine: Despite the multiplicity of its representa- 
tions, basically, the divine cannot be represented—this follows almost neces- 
sarily from the preceding point. The divine has no features (zrguna) and at 
the same time is full of features (saguna). Often, the “real” god is “contained” 
only in his highest, imperceptible form. All that can be perceived of him on 
earth is only a part of the whole. Only religious “virtuosos” such as seers, 
priests, or the enlightened have the ability to see the god as a whole. “The eye 
is truth, for the eye is indeed truth,” says the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad,”™ re- 
ferring to a certain mental way of hearing and seeing. There are seers (rs7) who 
have seen or heard (‘ruti) the knowledge, the Veda, and similarly the (mental, 
immaterial, ultimately objectless) view between believers and deity (darsana) 
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is also the crucial eye-contact into worship of the gods. But when the god 
reveals himself in his highest form, he “dies,” loses his (personal) identity in 
favor of the unspeakable and unrepresentable, which he really is. 

4. The “apparent” nature of the divine: Since the divine as a whole is not 
real, its parts—the gods, the manifestations—are only apparently divine. What 
is manifested is essentially an illusion (maya). Indeed, many religions hold the 
view that the divinity of the world eludes the transitoriness of the world and 
thus cannot be visualized—in Islam and Christianity, for example, God cannot 
be represented visually—but in the Hindu religions, the deity can be repre- 
sented infinitely. “For learned priests call one by many names,” says the 
rgveda.?> And therefore, the one or the divine can basically be represented 
infinitely—through serial identifications—because it really cannot be repre- 
sented. This is why, in the Hindu religions, monotheism is basically considered 
disdainful of the divine since it presumes that one knows how the divine is 
manifested. 

5. Identity of god and man: In the Hindu religions, not only is there a 
shaping of god according to the ideas of man, but there is also the shaping of 
man into god. As early as the Rgveda, gods are poets (avi) and poets gods. 
This open boundary between god and man has meant that a man who makes 
himself into a “god” is identified with him in asceticism, that kings are con- 
sidered manifestations of gods, that an actor who plays Rama in the film is 
almost worshipped as the god Rama himself. In the initiation, the boy is 
equated with a god and with the “body” of the Veda, the sacrifice and the priest 
or father. 

6. Materiality of the powers: Since the divine is considered substantive or 
fine materiality, it can not only get lost, but can also cling, and in negative 
cases infect. Religious merit (pumya) can be acquired, accumulated, and passed 
on, as from the wife to her husband. For example, many visitors of the Pasu- 
patinatha temple in Nepalese Deopatan worship a figure named Viripaksa at 
the eastern exit of the sanctuary.”° The statue of this deity stands up to its hips 
in a shaft full of mud and moves back and forth. According to an oral myth, 
Virapaksa is in this situation because he had committed incest with his mother. 
By giving Virdpaksa half of the merit acquired by visiting the temple (ardha- 
dharmapuja), the believers—it is said—are to make it possible for him to get 
out of the hole over time. 

Similarly, wrong action can mean a kind of harmful substance (e.g., eas) 
or desecration, which clings to the evildoer and brings him illness, misfortune, 
or poverty. Contact with an infected person is then infecting. Consequently, 
when someone commits a bad act, the whole family or even everyone who has 
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had contact is affected. It is not only the individual who is responsible for 
disaster, but the community. Even gods can be affected by such evil: Thus, 
when Indra killed a Brahman, he was afflicted with this guilt, the substance 
“Brahman murder,” until women were willing to remove this evil from him; 
therefore, it is said, women are impure every month. Defilements must and 
can be wiped out—independent of whether it is a happenstance, negligence, 
or a deliberate offense. 

7. Interdependence between men and gods: Substances can not only change, 
they can also be used up. The same is true of divine powers and even of the 
gods, who are themselves (mythical) substances. Therefore they must be con- 
stantly maintained. They get their nourishment through sacrifices performed 
by men. The gods are not immortal; they themselves must try to win immor- 
tality through asceticism or through the drink called Soma. The gods are thus 
just as dependent on the favor of men as men are on the favor of the gods. 
The notion of substance presupposes a constant dependence between man and 
gods. Two important factors of religiosity in the Hindu religions have their 
roots here: worship of the gods (puja) with gifts (dana) as hospitality and 
support, as well as the relatively strong position of man vis-a-vis the gods (see 
point 5, above). This means that men, especially priests, can even rise above 
the gods. 

8. Heaven and release: Because men and gods are dependent on one another, 
but, on the other hand, because the eternal and immortal may not be dependent 
on anything, there is the idea of deliverance beyond heaven. In the Brahmanic- 
Sanskritic Hindu religion, release is beyond this world and the next world. 
Heaven (and hell) and earthly life are linked together in terms of fate; they 
are karmically connected in a cyclical, mutual relation, as in the notions of 
reincarnation. This is why gods and their worlds, even the various heavens— 
Vaikuntha for Visnu, Kailasa for Siva, etc.—are not necessarily the highest 
stage of release. Instead, the divine (immortality, eternity) is beyond god 
and man. 


These points illustrate how much the early Vedic time shaped the later 
religious development: gods as impersonal forces, the substantive nature of 
these forces, the common features of the divine and its variability and diversity, 
polytheism, the proximity or identity of god and man. But these continuities 
should not lead us to overlook the discontinuities that form the basis of the 
division into epochs in table 1. Most of what characterizes the classical 
Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hindu religion is lacking in the early Vedic religion: 
self-liberation (moksa), reincarnation, vegetarianism, the goddess (Devi), tem- 
ple cults, pilgrimages or vows (vrata), special forms of worship (paja, bhakti, 
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etc.), as well as sects and their theistic texts. The concept of gods and the 
pantheon have also changed in many respects since the fourth (“Classical”) 
epoch: There are greater specializations with respect to individual gods, an 
increased division of tasks in the pantheon (as in the trinity of Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva), clearer personifications and local linkages of the gods (the popular 
gods with their local traditions), as well as the emergence of an iconology and 
iconography of the gods. 

In the West, the post-Vedic history of religion in India is often seen either 
as decadence or as progress. The Brahmana texts could demonstrate a rigid 
ritualism that had degenerated into a priestly religion and was devoid of the 
vitality of the Reveda. On the other hand, with respect to the Upanisads, a 
development from religion to philosophy was discovered. For example, Her- 
mann Oldenberg writes about the intermediate position of the Brahmanas: 
“Here the compelling logic of primitive thinking no longer prevails; and on 
the other hand, the luminous freedom of the philosophic art of thought does 
not yet rule either. One turns away from the living, great gods of the old belief, 
but one has not yet discovered the silent glory of the powers in the Upanisads 
and later in the doctrine of Buddha that were to prevail over thinking and 
emotional life.”?” Oldenberg characterizes the Brahmanas as a “region of the 
no-longer and the not-yet.” And Moritz Winternitz writes of the Puranas, the 
divine texts of the fourth (“Classical”) epoch, “As literary product they are no 
pleasant phenomenon. They are in every respect without shape and mass... . 
The wild confusion of the content and the measureless exaggerations [. . . it 
was] an inferior class of literates, belonging to the lower, uneducated 
priesthood.””® 

This undisguised evolutionism, whose notion of form is shaped by ancient 
and classical philology, is merely the recycling of the old complaints about the 
formlessness of India (see above, chapter 1). But ritualism, philosophy, or sci- 
ence are neither progress nor regress vis-a-vis religion or magic. Mythos is not 
dissolved by Logos. Such an analysis assumes the deficiency of the religious 
image of the world as opposed to the ideal of the scientific one. Thought, 
speech, or observation could then be considered deficient, incomplete, or pre= 
logical. Mythos was false truth, science was still “pre-scientific science” 
(Oldenberg). 

Ernst Cassirer rejected such a theory of deficiency by turning the relation 
of Mythos and history on its head: “It is not by its history that the mythology 
of a nation is determined but, conversely, its history is determined by its my- 
thology—or rather, the mythology of a people does not determine but is its 
fate, its destiny as decreed from the very beginning. The whole history of the 
Hindus, Greeks, etc. was implicit in their gods. Hence, for an individual people 
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as for mankind as a whole there is no free choice . . . by which it can accept 
or reject given mythical conceptions; on the contrary, a strict necessity 
prevails.”2° 

In fact, where gods are powers and potencies, where the highest is thought 
of as multiple and the gods are not omnipotent, it is not subordination and 
obedience that are demanded, but rather usurpation and knowledge. Whoever 
has or knows the equivalent of what determines gods and men can achieve 
identification with the highest, whether this happens ritualistically, philosophi- 
cally, or theistically. That is the general foundation for subsequent religious 
development in India, for the ritualism of sacrifice, the unity doctrine of the 
Upanisads, and even the Identificatory Habitus in the Hindu religions. 

Therefore, the views of “there is only one god” and “all gods are one” are 
not so far from one another in the Hindu religions as has often been held. 
“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image” (Exodus 20:4) can also 
lead to the conclusion: Thou shalt not make only a single graven image. Hence, 
there is not one single word for god in Sanskrit, but many: ifa/ifvara (“ruler”), 
bhagavat (“elevated”), prabhi (“mighty”), deva (“god”), among others; the poet- 
saint Kabir uses eighty-six terms for “god.” But these terms are mostly used in 
contrast with other deities. Thus, Devas are the “deities of light, heavenly,” as 
opposed to the forces of darkness and evil, such as the Asuras (who are still 
gods themselves in the most ancient layers of the rgveda; see Ahura Mazda in 
Iran) or the demonic Raksasas. 

The consequences of this notion of god are tangible in popular religiosity 
all over. To use an example I have already cited (chapter 1), if a Newar in 
Nepal is asked if he is a Hindu or a Buddhist, he might simply answer “yes.” 
To restrict oneself to one position, one god, would be a stingy perspective of 
divinity for him:*° He can worship both Buddha and Siva without getting into 
a conflict of belief. One does not want to fall out with the gods; for safety’s 
sake; one prefers to worship several. Many pilgrims who attend celebrations 
at a temple scatter their gifts—flowers, rice seeds, cinnabar powder, or coins— 
around on all the shrines. Thus, even a hydrant can be gifted with something, 
simply because it has the phallic form of a Linga. 

This oscillating and porous equitheism appears in all movements of the 
Hindu religions, as shown by the following four examples, each dealing with 
a special aspect: the relationship of Krsna to Visnu; Siva and his sweetening; 
Ganeéa and the miracle; and the one and the many goddesses. 


Visnu, Krsna, and the Centrality of the Gods* 


It is widely held that two gods dominate the pantheon of the epic Puranic 
Hindu religion: Siva and Visnu. Whereas Siva appears more as a wild, fearsome 
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god—in many myths, he is the destroyer of the world—Visnu has benevolent, 
mild, world-preserving features. The third god in the ancient Hindu divine 
triad, Brahma, plays a rather subordinate role, although in the myths he is 
often the leader of the gods. 

Unlike Siva and his phallus-shaped Linga, Visnu is rarely represented sym- 
bolically and abstractly, and then only as a black stone or ammonite (sa/a- 
grama), which is considered his natural form (svarapa), or by a stylized foot 
(Visnupadaka). Yet, Visnu appears more often in human or animal forms (see 
table 17), as a standing Narayana with his attributes: a conch (sankha), a discus 
or shotput (cakra, sudarsana), a lotus (padma), and a mace (gada), as well as 
with a crown together with a diadem (austubha) and his accompanying animal, 
the mythical Garuda bird; or as Visnu resting on the ocean or a snake (Ananta, 
Sesa), then called Anantanarayana or Sesanarayana, who, barely awake, lets a 
lotus emerge from his navel, from which Brahmi rises as the author of creation; 
or as a many-armed and many-headed Viévarapa (“All-Encompassing Form”), 
usually represented as a pyramid-shaped icon. Especially popular are his count- 
less manifestations (avatara, literally: “descent”), ten of which are considered 
classic: Thus he comes to the earth as a fish (Matsya), a tortoise (Karma), a 
boar (Varaha), Narasimha (“man-lion”), or in his tenth Avatara as the horse 
Kalkin in the destruction of the world. But Visnu’s “descents” are also figures 
in human form: dwarf (Vamana), Parasurama, Rama, Krsna, and Buddha. 

There are good reasons for seeing this sequence as an ascent (from water 
animal to land animal to man), but also as a descent, since in the division into 
the four ages of the world, the number of manifestations decreases. Krsna 
worship has also been seen as a culmination, since the movement has incor- 
porated historical figures such as Buddha or Krsna and has privileged devo- 
tional religiosity, as opposed to other forms of religiosity, as a high point in 
Krsna worship.** What interests me here is not so much these aspects as the 
following: How is it possible that a god can appear in so many ways? What 
really is Visnu’s relationship to his manifestations, for example, to Krsna? 

The Bhagavatapurana says of Krsna that everything else and everyone else 
emerged from him:** The seer, the patriarch (Manu), and his sons, men, are 
considered only partial manifestations (Aa/a) of Visnu. In the Bhagavadgita, 
too, Krsna appears to the hesitant cart driver Arjuna in his all-encompassing, 
divine form.** The terms used here are illuminating: He talks of his birth 
(janman), emergence (sambhava), or creation (srjana); in other texts or places 
there is also talk of manifestation (pradurbhava), abiding (asrita), unfolding 
(vibhava) or even descent (avatara).>° What is common to these notions is the 
featurelessness of divinity discussed above in point 3, the idea that a god can 
appear in various ways, but basically has no discernible manifestation visible 
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Frequently Worshiped Deities of the Epic-Puranic Pantheon 


1. High gods 


2. High goddesses 


3. Folk deities 


4. Guardians of the 
universe 


5. Demigods of the 


epos 


6. Heavenly gods 


7. Enemy gods, 


demons 


Brahma 

Visnu (other names or manifestations: Dattatreya, Hari, 
Narayana, Sesa-Narayana, Visvarapa); Descents 
(avatara): 1. Matsya (fish), 2. Karma (tortoise), 3. 
Varaha (boar), 4. Narasimha (man-lion), 5. Vamana 
(dwarf), 6. ParasSurama (Rama with the axe), 7. Rama, 
8. Krsna, 9. Buddha, 10. Kalkin 

Siva (other names or manifestations: Bhairava, 
Daksinamarti, Maheéa, Nataraja, Nrtyanatha, Rudra, 
Sadasiva, Yogi, Linga) 

Rama, Ramacandra 

Krsna, Krsna -Gopala, Balakrsna, Ganeéa, Skanda (sons 
of Siva) 


Bhagavati, Gauri, Parvati, Lalita, Uma (partners of Siva) 

Laksmi, Sri (partners of Visnu) 

Sarasvati, Savitri, Gayatri, Vac (partners of Brahma and 
also partly Visnu) 

Sita (wife of Rama) 

Radha (partner of Krsna) 

Devi (“goddess”), other names or manifestations: 
Camunda, Chinnamasta, Durga, Guhyesvari, Kali, 
Kalika, Mahisasuramardini, Sakti, 

Goddess groups: Astamarka, Navadurga, Saptamatrka, 
Yoginis 

River goddesses: Ganga, Yamuna 


Folk gods and goddesses, village goddesses, local goddesses 
with countless names, partially identified with high 
gods—e.g., Aiyanar, Khandoba, Virapaksa, Vitthala 


Dikpala, Ksetrapala; Vayu, Kubera, Isana, Varuna, Indra, 
Nirrta, Yama, Agni 


Arjuna, Bhima, Bhimasena (Bhimsen), Hanuman, 
Laksmana, Rama, Yudhisthira, et al. 


Sirya (sun), Candra (moon, also Soma), planet gods (Sani, 


et al.) 


Asura, Raksasa, Ravana, Hiranyakasipu 


(continued) 
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TABLE 17 
Frequently Worshiped Deities of the Epic-Puranic Pantheon (Continued) 


8. Divine animals and — Nandi (Siva’s mounts), Garuda (Visnu’s mounts), rats 
plants (Ganega’s mounts), cow, elephant (GaneSa), monkey 
(Hanuman), snake (Naga), lion (Simha), horse (Kalkin); 
bilva tree, Tulasi (basil), lotus 


9. Lower gods, spirits Gana, Apsara, Raksasa, Gandharva, Yaksa, Bhita, Preta, 


Pisaca 


to man unless the latter has been initiated as Arjuna or has a visionary divine 
experience of god.*” 

In terms of the history of religions, these lists makes sense only in the 
aspect of multiple bodies or ostensible corporeality of gods or deified founders 
of religion. Christology and the three-body (Trikaya) doctrine in Buddhism 
are based on similar assumptions. In the Bhagavadgita, Krsna becomes a hu- 
man creature, he occupies a human body; but, unlike normal mortals, he 
emerges on his own, so is prima causa;** he sires himself, so has a birth, but is 
unborn;*? since he is not subject to the cycle of birth, he is not re-created. 
What is perceived as such is not his real form,* but rather—in concealed 
form—he permeates everything, as an indigenous etymology of “Visnu” im- 
plies. Thus, he can cryptically be identified with everything. 

Such theistic personifications of forces and potencies make identification 
in all directions possible and make the boundaries between man and god po- 
rous. Thus, for example, two different figures can also be incorporated in 
Krsna: (1) the one mentioned by the grammarian Panini“! and Megasthenes, 
worshipped especially in the Mahabharata, a heroic, presumably historic 
Krsna-Vasudeva, son of Vasudeva and Devaki, leader of the Yadavas of Dva- 
raka (present-day Dwarka) and the Bhagavata sects; (2) the one found in the 
Harivaméa, a flute-playing, pastoral Krsna-Gopala from the region around 
Vrndavana (present-day Brindavan), who shows the features of the tribal popu- 
lation, is connected with the serpent cult, appears as a protector of cows, and 
reveals erotic aspects in his play with the Gopis, the female cowherds. Both 
forms are combined by a general Brahmanization and also made into mani- 
festations of Visnu, although, under the influence of Bhakti religiosity, Krsna- 
Gopala has succeeded historically. 

A similar process can still be observed today in the deification of local heroes 
or the equitheistic Sanskritization of local deities: First, there is a local hero, 
who becomes a demigod, often through his violent death, and after some time 
is worshipped in temples as a local god; identified as a manifestation of a high 
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god, he moves up into the pantheon of the higher gods. In our day, an example 
of such a gradual rise is Mahatma Gandhi, and it is only a matter of time until 
his earthly manifestation is declared to be a descent of a high god. And when 
Tamils in Switzerland worship the Black Madonna (in Einsiedeln or in Koniz 
near Berne) as Kali, despite the differences in the deifications, such a polyva- 
lence of divinity can be seen. 

Consequently, since no god is raised to a supreme position, there can only 
be a relative hierarchy in the pantheon. What is true of the social hierarchy is 
repeated here: A better model is not hierarchy, but centrality. Hence, the 
arrangement in table 17 is only a Brahmanic-Sanskritic version of several pos- 
sible hierarchies, for even in a comparatively homogeneous local pantheon, it 
depends on which high god is in the center. Thus, for a few Vaisnava traditions, 
Krsna is a subordinate manifestation of Visnu; but for others (see table 4) he 
is purely and simply the highest god—to such an extent that it is better to talk 
about Krsnaism instead of Vaisnavism. Similar things can be said of Rama. In 
the Puranas, “Visnu” is not even the most common name; rather it is “Hari.” 
Visnu's centrality is based mostly on the Ten-Avatara doctrine, and the com- 
mon features of the Vaisnava cult** are almost limited to the fact that there is 
a high god with distinct personal features (saguna), who preserves and protects 
the world and can manifest himself in various forms (avatara). 

In the everyday religious world, the high gods are often not the focus. That 
is, concerning the intensity of the worship of a god by the local population, 
even in a place like Deopatan in Kathmandu, which is shaped by a pilgrim’s 
temple that dominates everything, the Pasupatinatha Temple, other deities are 
far more significant than the high divinity of the site of the pilgrimage. In 
Deopatan, this applies to certain goddesses, but also for Ganesa, Bhairava, 
Virapaksa, and the Nevar Nasadyah (a remote form of Nrtyanatha, the god of 
the dance, alias Siva). Moreover, the time (normal day or festival day) deter- 
mines which form of Hindu religiosity is in the foreground. In the Sivaratri 
celebration, Siva-Pasupati is the focus for inhabitants of the city and for pil- 
grims; but on normal days, it is Ganesa or the goddess of the quarter. 


Siva in the Great and Little Traditions 


Like Visnu, Siva is also a high god, who gives his name to a collection of 
theistic trends and sects: Saivism. Like Vaisnavism, the term also implies a 
unity which cannot be clearly found either in religious practice or in philo- 
sophical and esoteric doctrine. Furthermore, practice and doctrine must be 
kept separate. 

In sectarian and esoteric Saivism, which usually requires a special initiation 


(diksa), the Puranic Siva and his mythology hardly play a role. Often, the 
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philosophical tractates are embedded only formulaically in a dialogue between 
Siva and Devi, which focuses on a transcendence of the personal Siva and, at 
least in Kashmiri Saivism, we have a monism whose spiritual goal is self- 
liberation (moksa) or the acquisition of special spiritual forces (siddhr). In the 
Saiva philosophy and theology, Siva is often synonymous with the abstract 
Sivata (feminine) or sivatva (neuter), both meaning “Siva-hood,” so Alexis 
Sanderson says correctly: “A Saiva may well be a worshipper not of Siva but 
of the goddess.”*” On the other hand, the epic-Puranic tradition of Saivism (a 
variant of which is the Tamil Saivasiddhanta) sees liberation as identification 
with the personal god Siva. One wants simultaneously to be like Siva (sariupya), 
to worship him, to hope for his favor, and to have a seat in his heaven (Kailasa; 
salokya). Thus, it is necessary to distinguish between the sectarian, sometimes 
esoteric Saivism, which has its own texts (Agamas, Tantras) and in which the 
Vedic-oriented Brahmans are in the minority, and the epic-Puranic Saivism, 
which is supported by a population influenced by Vedic-Brahmanism and pop- 
ular religion (see table 18).* 

In the epic-Puranic and popular religious Saivism, Siva (also called Ma- 
hesvara or Mahadeva, among others) is most often worshipped as /ivga, a 
phallus-shaped stone, which can also be represented anthropormorphically (in 
busts). And rarely does a Siva temple lack his mounts, the bull Nandi, and his 
weapon, the trident (¢risa/a). In Indian classical myths, Siva has a double na- 
ture: malicious and destructive as well as kindly and benevolent. Yet, in present- 
day India, Siva is appealed to mostly as a peaceful god for help and assistance. 
The division of functions of the gods—Siva as destroyer, Visnu as preserver*?— 
turns out even in Visnu to be only conditionally valid, for Visnu also appears 
as destroyer when he annihilates the demons as dwarf (Vamana) or as man- 
lion (Narasimha), or in his manifestation as Paragurama, when he decapitates 
his mother Renuka at the behest of his father because of an alleged adultery. 
Nevertheless, in most representations of Hindu mythology, Siva is given the 
role of the wild god. Thus, it is usually assumed that Siva has taken on the 
features of the Vedic Rudra. 

The alien god Rudra is indeed wild and dangerous, but he is also helpful 
and peaceful. At any rate, he is praised in only four hymns of the Rgveda,* 
where he appears as a god of storm and rain, with a black belly and a red back, 
clad in fur, and as a god who must be begged not to kill the cattle or steal the 
children, and to leave the clans in peace. Instead, he is to stay by himself in 
his region, the north. But quite early, he is also appealed to as a helper, a healer, 
a protector of cattle (Pasupati), if his name is to be uttered at all.51 His double 
nature is also shown in the so-called Satarudriya hymn (“Hundred Names of 
Rudra”):*? Here, he runs around the forest with long hair, clad in fur; and there 
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Tas.e 18 
Trends of Saivism, Tantrism, and Saktism 


Sectarian Saivism Popular Saivism 
Only ascetics Ascetics and lay persons Priests and mostly 
lay persons 

Pasupata, Aghori, Nayanars, Lingayat, Virasaiva, Popular religious, 

Daganami Sanskrit-Saivasiddhanta epic-Puranic 

(Naga, Saivism; Tamil- 

Paramahamsa : Saivasiddhanta 

Dandi), Gosai, 

Natha, Yogi, 


Kanphata, et al. Tantrism or tantric (Kapilika) 
Saivism, Saktism: 

(a) worship of Siva/Sakti (Krama); 
example: Guhyeévari, Kubjika 

(b) Worship of Siva as Bhairava or 
consort of the goddess (Trika or 
Kashmiri Saivism); example: 
Kulegvara/Kuleévari. 

(c) Worship of goddesses as Sakti 
(Vidyapitha, Srividya; Kaula, Kula, 
Yogini cult); examples: 
Tripurasundari, Kamesvari, Lalita 


are many of him (which hints at evil spirits),°* but he is also identified with 
Agni and other predominantly benevolent deities. 

The danger of Rudra is mainly that he is a god of the Other and is not 
integrated into the society of the Indo-Aryan tribes. The more this society 
collapsed in the second (“Vedic”) epoch, the more peaceful Rudra/ Siva be- 
came—a process that begins with the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, in which Rudra 
is called “Siva” (literally: friendly, dear) for the first time. 

To what extent Siva’s origins are in fact to be sought in Rudra is extremely 
unclear. The tendency to consider Siva an ancient god is based on this iden- 
tification, even though the facts that justify such a far-reaching assumption are 
meager.°* Nor may the worship of Siva in the form of a phallus-shaped stone 
(linga) be regarded (as it usually is) as a sign of a primeval stone or fertility 
cult, for there is no evidence for such great antiquity of the Linga cult. What 
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is presumably the oldest Linga comes from the second or first century B.c. and 
is found in Gudimallam, in southeastern India; in texts, the Linga is first 
mentioned in the Mahabharata.® Historically, the first evidence of Siva wor- 
ship is from the third (“Ascetic”) epoch in the inscriptions and coins of the 
Kushanas, and the Siva cult then becomes widespread in northern India first 
among the Guptas (ca. 300-550 a.p.), and in southern India only from the 
seventh century. 

From the fourth (“Classic”) epoch at the latest, Siva must be linked to a 
porous notion of the godhead. For it turns out that, in the conception of Siva, 
too, various ideas of god and spirit have come together, whose origins lack 
reliable sources and can be tracked down only sporadically. Thus, in the 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad, Siva is a high god, origin of the cosmos, lord of ev- 
erything, immanent in everything. There, he is addressed as Brahma, Hara, 
the one god (eka deva), lord, (ia, isana), Mahesvara, or great soul (mahapurusa). 
This text is certainly an early indication of monotheistic tendencies. But there 
is no compelling reason for Siva specifically to be in the center monotheistically 
and spiritually; in terms of the history of religions, it could just as well have 
been another god. The text—as R. G. Bhandarkar has correctly noted—is an 
early indication of the devotionalism (Bhakti), which is later linked primarily 
with the names of Visnu and Krsna. And there are also “descents” or Avataras 
from Siva—which are not as well known.‘ 

From other perspectives and sources, Siva appears quite early not as the 
most powerful god of a pantheon, but rather as an ascetic “outsider” or a Great 
Yogi, who resides in the Himalayas, is smeared with ashes, and holds a trident 
(¢risala) and an hourglass drum (damaru), his long hair bound up. He wears a 
cobra or a chain of skulls as a necklace; in the middle of his forehead he has 
a third eye, with which he can destroy everything. Just as Rudra is excluded 
from the Vedic sacrifice, so Siva is not invited to the great sacrifice of Daksa, 
his father-in-law. Furious about that, he destroys the sacrifice and cuts off 
the head of the Brahman Daksa. Therefore, he lives with the heavy sin of the 
murder of a Brahman and is thus the outsider par excellence. 

The causes for Rudra’s or Siva’s exclusion from the sacrifice and thus 
the society are varied: Rudra is above all a foreign, non-Aryan god; Siva, on 
the other hand, is rejected because he is an ascetic. Most myths of Siva show 
him as someone who voluntarily lives withdrawn, who does not want to know 
anything about others, who is sunk in asceticism or enjoys himself silently. 
And yet (or precisely because of that), he has a special, even erotic attraction. 
Siva is both a chaste ascetic and an ardent lover. Mythologically, he manages 
what is not possible for men; he destroys Kama, the god of erotic love, with 
his third eye, and experiences a thousand-year coitus with Parvati; or he se- 
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duces the wives of the seers, who castrate him for this by changing his phallus 
into the stone Linga. Siva is potent and chaste, the ithyphallic ascetic, the god 
of the erotic (Kamadeva) and the celibate Yogi. Thus, sexual potency and 
asexual power are blended in him; thus a paradox of asceticism is solved in 
him: Men are mortal and need sexuality to survive (in and through their chil- 
dren); gods are immortal and do not need sexuality; the man who wants to be 
a god, for example the ascetic, must have both potency and impotency.** Pre- 
cisely as an ascetic, Siva is a god of fertility, for by withholding his semen, he 
gathers fertility. Therefore, Siva’s asceticism (tapas, literally: “heat”) is also cre- 
ative force.*° 

Hence, Siva is not only the wild man in the pantheon, the ash-besmeared 
“wearer of matted hair” (Jatadhara). He is also and increasingly the obedient 
husband of Parvati, and now and then even clearly subordinate to her. When 
the two of them are represented as Umamahesvara embracing each other in- 
timately, along with the “sons” Ganega and Skanda or with Visnu and Laksmi 
as “witnesses to a marriage,” we have almost a normal family. Siva—like most 
gods—unites contradictory aspects in himself. It is thus no accident that there 
are abundant representations of him with a double nature: As Hari-Hara, he 
is half Siva, half Visnu; as the androgynous Ardhanarigvara, he is “half man, 
half woman,” Siva and Parvati at the same time. This is why it is a mistake to 
reduce Siva to the function he has within the Hindu trinity, and even there 
only from a specific, presumably Vaisnava perspective. 

That is, even more than the wild destroyer, Siva today is the gracious Sam- 
kara (“the charitable one, redeemer”) or Sambhu (“the beneficent”). And when 
he is invoked and worshipped as Mahesvara or Mahadeva (“Great God”), when 
votive Lingas are erected in memory of deceased persons,” it is surely not the 
wild, destructive aspect of Siva that is commemorated. Nor is Siva only the 
mountain god (Girisa), but is also the “lord of the universe” (Visvanatha), the 
“citizen,” whose preferred seat is Benares.*! And, like Visnu, Siva is the pro- 
tector: Only because, while escaping the cosmic whirlpool of the sea of milk, 
Siva drank poison (Kalakuta), which dyed his throat blue (Nilakantha), was 
Visnu’s creation of the world successful. And if Siva had not brought Gafiga 
down on the world and trapped her in his topknot at the same time, the world 
would have been dried out or inundated. Even as cosmic Nataraja—Siva ina 
circle of flames that symbolizes the cycle of the world (samsara)—the god 
dances not only the dance of destruction, but also that of bliss (a@nandatandava). 
Thus, with good reason, one can talk about the kindness of Siva, which has 
led to saccharine-sweet contemporary conceptions of him. Even his wild ap- 
pearance is no longer terrifying: In modern representations, Siva mainly has 
charming features, similar to those of the childish Krsna (Balakrsna). 
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Even in so-called Tantrism (see table 18), Siva has wild features only to a 
limited extent: Either Siva is seen as pure consciousness—as in the so-called 
Kashmiri Saivism (Trika), or a goddess (Guhyakali, Kubjika, Tripurasundari) 
is worshipped instead of Siva. In southern India—in the Srividya school, for 
example—she is quite often understood as benevolent: Hence, the “Tantric” 
benevolently worshipped Lalita is especially popular. On the other hand, the 
Tantric worship of Siva as the fearsome Bhairava or Svacchanda has been 
largely suppressed. 

Finally, Siva proves to be extraordinarily adaptable in religiosity, too, as 
illustrated by an example from Nepal. At the Pisacacaturdasi celebration,” the 
“Black Fourteenth of the (corpse) Demons,” shortly before the new moon in 
March/April, the ethnic groups of the Newar in Kathmandu clean the trash 
and debris out of the inner courtyard of the old city. Now and then, among 
the piles of rubbish, a small Linga or an unhewn stone appears, which is 
worshipped at night with mustard seeds, alcohol, meat, and garlic, and thus— 
in a Brahmanic view—with impure gifts. In the Nevari language, this Linga 
is called “Lukumahadyah,” literally “hidden Mahadeva.” Various myths and 
legends explain why Siva had to hide in stinking piles of rubbish. The most 
widespread myth concerns a quarrel between Siva and Parvati. A long time 
ago, it is told, Parvati took the form of Kali or Bhagavati and asked Siva to 
ingest meat and alcohol as she did. To avoid this, Siva changed into a demon, 
hid in a garlic field, and feasted on the garlic pods. 

Such overlapping is typical for the Identificatory Habitus, with which an 
attempt is made to unite various deities and traditions mythologically. In this 
case, the tradition of the Newar, a population group with a Tibeto-Birmanic 
language, is linked with the Brahmanic-Sanskritic tradition of the Indo- 
Parbatiya population groups originating in India. In Nepalese chronicles, there 
is another version of the hidden Siva: The Buddhists always threw their rubbish 
on Siva-Pagupatinatha, the main Saiva sanctuary of Nepal, some three kilo- 
meters northeast of Kathmandu, until Samkara put an end to these goings on. 
Or it says that Siva imposed almost impossible acts of penitence on a figure 
named Virapaksa, who had committed incest with his mother and led a bad 
life: For example, he was condemned to recite the thousand names of Siva 
until he wore out a kind of iron rosary. Furious at this advice, Virupaksa 
pursued Siva until the god could find shelter only under a heap of rubbish, 
where Buddha freed him on the day the mother deity ingested a lavish meal 
of meat. 

Thus, it is no single hierarchy that is crucial for the image of a god in the 
Hindu religions, but rather a changing centrality. Nor is a specific form of 
religiosity limited to one deity, but rather every deity can be worshipped in 
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various forms. The cultic worship of Siva in the sects is another aspect of this 
(see below, chapter 7). For religious everyday life, the wandering (Saiva) as- 
cetics who spread the myths and doctrines are of primary significance, prop- 
agating esoteric or philosophical knowledge among the common people, even 
if they do not approve of or join ascetic practice. Like the other gods, Siva 
remains an empty position which can be filled with almost unlimited aspects 
according to tradition, area, and form of religiosity. 


Ganeé§a and the Miracle® 


The mythological and cultic incorporations are also particularly relevant in the 
case of GaneSa, Siva’s unwanted son, whose very name indicates that countless 
more deities have amalgamated in this figure through identification processes: 
Ganesa or Ganapati means “Lord of the troops (of pre-Hindu deities and 
essences).” The name is old, found even in the Rgveda, and so is the Ganega 
cult, but Ganeéa, as an elephant-headed god with his attributes of an elephant 
driver stick, tusks, noose, bowl of sweets, and the rat as a mount can be found 
only from the fifth century a.p. The origins of this manifestation are unclear. 
Both totemic influences and military reasons for its emergence have been ad- 
vanced. In the foreground mythologically is the story that Parvati created her 
son by herself because Siva as ascetic denied himself to her; when Siva saw the 
child, he furiously cut off his head, but because Parvati grieved so badly, he 
promised to put the head of the first living creature who came along on the 
body of the child: This happened to be an elephant. 

Ganeéa is not only the lovable, nibbling, elephant-headed god who is in- 
voked especially for help in new enterprises; he is also worshipped in unhewn, 
rough stones, in which the trunk-shaped head is no longer to be discerned. In 
a district of Kathmandu, such a GaneSa exists of a lump of rusty nails the 
inhabitants pound in when they have toothaches (fig. 13a). Clearly, in the 
course of Hinduization, pre-Hindu deities were enhanced by assuming pres- 
tigious names from the Sanskritic-Brahmanic Hindu religion. But the force of 
a deity is still more important for the worshippers than its name. 

This was graphically illustrated on September 21, 1995, when a rumor 
suddenly arose that a statue of Ganeéa in a temple in Delhi was drinking milk 
with its trunk or tusk. The news spread like wildfire. Similar occurrences were 
soon heard from all parts of the country, long lines formed, everyone wanted 
to see the miracle of Ganesa—like the bleeding statues of Mary in Italy, Po- 
land, or Ireland. The phenomenon was confirmed even in Singapore, Hong 
Kong, London, and Hamburg. In Delhi, 120,000 additional liters of milk were 
sold on one day, and almost 60 percent of the population visited a Ganesa 
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13. (a) Ganesa in a quarter of Kathmandu: For toothache, a nail is pounded in. Photo- 


grapher: A. Michaels, 1993. (b) Ganeéa as a neighborhood guard (ksetrapala) in 
Benares. Photographer: N. Gutschow, 1991. 
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temple at that time. Sober people immediately came up with a physical expla- 
nation: ‘There was talk of a siphon effect and surface tension, of the principle 
of communicating pipes or secret suction machinery. What is noteworthy is 
that this hysteria erupted mainly in the big cities and among the middle class. 
Villagers hardly doubt the ability of the gods to work miracles, but this belief 
is an attitude that is not connected with a specific god and his abilities, but 
rather with the substantive nature of the divine, whose power is always only 


partially visible. 


Wild and Mild Goddesses 


There are countless goddesses in India. The high gods have their consorts, 
spouses, and playmates (see table 17). Siva’s spouses—in their benevolent as- 
pects—are, for example, Parvati (“Mountain Daughter”), Gauri (“Golden”), or 
Uma. But Siva’s spouse can also appear wild and dangerous, like Kali or Durga, 
and then she is not very close to Siva. Thus, for example, Durga is usually 
represented as an independent goddess, who kills the buffalo demon Mahisa, 
who terrorized the world. Then—without Siva in her retinue—she stands on 
the demon and pierces him with a long spear. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that a local goddess is incorporated here. Even today, local goddesses, who 
originally had no names in the high tradition and were Sanskritized only grad- 
ually, are worshipped in many small, inconspicuous places in southern India.°’ 
The justification for regarding these various goddesses as manifestations of a 
single goddess or of the female-cosmic energy (sa&si) of Siva is based mainly 
on the notion that the goddesses in India were themselves combined into 
groups and given a common point of reference. This appears as groups assem- 
bled in cosmic diagrams (mandala), for example, the Nine Durgas (Navadurga) 
or the Eight Mothers (Astamatrka). 

Thus, among the goddesses, too, there is a contextual problem of identity. 
In the epic-Puranic pantheon, Sarasvati—an independent river goddess even 
in the Vedic pantheon—is the goddess of the arts and sciences, and daughter 
or (!) wife of Brahma or Visnu. But she is also the spouse of Visnu and in the 
Mahayana, she is considered a Buddhist goddess or a female creature of en- 
lightenment (dodhisattva). Even though, in the epic-Puranic pantheon, Sar- 
asvati is usually represented with a book and Indian sounds as a lovable em- 
bodiment of science and art, she also appears in Tantric rituals, in which she 
is often called Dark or Blue Sarasvati, as distinct from the White Sarasvati; 
and then she is less a peaceful goddess than an independent Siti. 

In general, the wild and mild aspects of the gods are distinguished, even if 
these polarizations have recently fallen into disrepute and can be applied not 
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only to the character of the goddesses, but also to the various forms of reli- 
gion—such as the distinction between Brahmanic and popular Hinduism in 
Nepal.** Table 19° can only help to explain, but should not tempt us to con- 
struct polarities that overlook the polyvalent nature of the goddesses and gods. 

The openness in principle by which a divinity can be identified with nearly 
everything can go so far that the identity of the goddess can hardly be ascer- 
tained, as can easily be seen in the goddess Guhyesvari, the “goddess of the 
secret”:”° In Nepal, Guhyesvari is worshipped near the Pasupatinatha Temple 
in completely different forms and under countless Brahmanic, Buddhist, and 
folk religious names. This makes her identity and function confused and con- 
tradictory: She is the spouse and wife of Siva or Pagupatinatha, but she is also 
an independent goddess. She is the tutelary deity of Nepal, the favorite private 
goddess of many people, including the Malla kings, she forms one of sixty- 
four residences (pitha) of the Devi. She is a Buddhist sak¢i and a folk goddess 
with her own festival. Accordingly, she is manifested iconically as a vulva or 
an anus (guhya) in a hole in her temple, in a water jug, or as a sacred sword, 
but she is also represented anthropomorphically in a painting in her procession 
litter. Thus, like many other goddesses, GuhyeSvari is wild and mild at the 
same time, carnivorous and vegetarian, Hindu, Buddhist, and folk religious; 
she is worshipped both by pure Brahmans and by Tantric priests or the lower 
castes; she is mobile and yet is rooted to her seat in a particular place. 

But who is Guhyeévari “really”? Reducing the goddess to one aspect means 
not grasping her real nature. Classifying goddesses is usually done by arranging 
the individual names and forms of worship pertaining to them according to 
different historical stages or in connection with population groups.”! Looking 
only at certain texts or building only on field observations produces a more or 
less complete picture. There is some reason to believe that Guhyesvari was 
originally a pre-Hindu deity, even if there are only speculations for it. But in 
her case, as in many other cases, it can no longer be determined who wor- 
shipped this deity, whether a local population wanted to enhance the status of 
their deity by using Sanskrit names, or whether followers of the great tradition 
wanted to take over local folk divinities. Important as the solution to this 
problem may seem, the issue of the origin of a deity does not solve the problem 
of its identity, for Guhyesvari has clearly preserved her various features. 

“Identity” is a Western notion and is often also used in this connection as 
a psychological category. The strength or weakness of an identity is especially 
emphasized. It is considered strong when an individual is able to draw bound- 
aries to delineate himself from others and can assert himself with regard to 
others, when he possesses special abilities and his own immutable character. 
According to such ideas, GuhyeSvari has a weak identity. But in Nepal and 
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Wild and Mild Goddesses 
Mild (saumya) aspects 
Forms of Puja, bhakti; devotional and 
Worship referred to the individual; the 
goddesses are to be 
entertained hospitably 
Times of Depends on the personal 
worship horoscope, individually 
motivated oaths (vrata); by 
choice 
Places of In houses, temples, and shrines; 
worship; supralocal 
territory 
Kinship The goddesses are married 
Offered Fruit, sweets (naivedya); cooked 
foods 
Mobility The goddesses are mobile, 
wander, and can manifest 
themselves almost everywhere; 
pilgrims go fo them 
Celebrations Are individualistic, referring to 
the individual, his clan or 
lineage 
Priests Brahmans, “Vedic,” superlocal, 
hereditary priesthood 
Functions Individual goals (punya), 
personal welfare, health, 
sons;—death, liberation 
Protection against personal 
illness and danger 
Protection through cosmic 
harmony 
Features Upward, peaceful, positive; 


benevolent, superior 


Wild (ugra) aspects 


(Animal)-sacrifices; ritualistic 
and communal; the goddesses 
are to be appeased 


Depends on fixed days of the 
calendar connected with the 
harvest cycle 


Outside of settlements, open 
shrines; local 


The goddesses are unmarried 
and often have sisters, a 
mother, or grandmother 


Alcohol, blood, eggs, meat; raw 


The goddesses have fixed 
residences, are settled, rooted 
in the ground; pilgrimages go 
(in city processions) with 
statues of the goddesses 


Are collective, referring to the 
community or several castes 


Local, sectarian, “Tantric”; not 
necessarily hereditary 
priesthood, often from “lower” 
castes 


Common goals, welfare of the 
village, the settlement, 
harvest, rain;-—life, fertility 
(creation and re-creation) 

Protection against epidemic 
diseases, failed harvests, 
earthquakes, evil spirits 

Protection through “magic” 
harmony (mandala, yantra) 

Impure, fallen, raging, violent, 
negative; malevolent, low 
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14. Popular religious mural in Patan, Nepal: A worshipper of Chinnamasta, a mani- 
festation of Siva’s divine power (sa&¢i) pulls her husband as a dog to the goddess (to 
sacrifice him?). Photographer: A. Michaels, 1993. 


India, she is considered a strong goddess precisely because she absorbs con- 
tradictions, because she basically has infinitely many identities and does not 
need any boundary lines. In sharp contrast to Western ideas of identity, the 
goddesses especially reflect that belief in the power of primary, preverbal, pre- 
conscious experiences of reality, which we have already encountered in the 
section on socialization (chapter 3). All the Mothers Are One is the title of 
Stanley Kurtz’s book, which draws attention to multiple motherhood. In the 
same way, the Identificatory Habitus acquired in childhood also appears in 
reference to the deities, especially the goddesses: They are powerful because 
they can be identified with nearly everything. 


ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOSITY 


In the everyday religious life of India, the “profane” and the “sacred” are 
blended wherever you go. Ganeéa is invoked in a taxi, movie actors become 
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living gods and goddesses, merchants adorn a picture of the goddess Laksmi 
with flowers and incense as soon as they roll up the tin shutters of their shop, 
the radio plays sacred chants, and a film version of the Ramayana epic is 
broadcast on television with overwhelming success. The gods are omnipresent, 
there is a great need to care for them by oneself or with the help of priests. 
Fear of spirits, demons, ancestors, unfavorable constellations of stars, and the 
evil eye circulates. A certain “credulity” here is not to be overlooked. Often, 
there is a great tendency to believe in truth-tellers, palm readers, astrologists, 
medical quacks, gurus, or dream interpreters, as well as a wish for edifying 
histories of gods. Along with this lively everyday religiosity, there are also 
special religious occasions: festivals, pilgrimages, domestic rites. The following 
sections deal with this religiosity: first how words and looks form elements of 
the encounter with the god, prayer, the view (darsana) in ritual, as well as 
fundamental, recurrent ritual acts. General and exemplary ritualism, devotion- 
alism, spiritualism, and heroism will then be discussed as the predominant 


forms of Hindu religiosity. 


Prayer 


In the Hindu religions, prayer is less observed as an expression of religiosity 
compared with rituals and celebrations.” In any case, a detailed study of this 
subject does not yet exist. Friedrich Heiler does consider Indian material in 
his monumental phenomenology of prayer, but he presents a typology that 
cannot be accepted because of its evolutionism. Thus, he talks of a lower and 
higher stage of prayer. To the lower stage, he assigns primitive and cultic prayer, 
naive prayers as a kind of primeval form, ritual prayer, cult hymns, the literary 
poetry of hymns, and the philosophical ideal of prayer. His higher stage in- 
cludes the creative prayerful piety of religious geniuses, which includes a mys- 
tical type (mystical prayer, Buddhist meditation), a prophetic type (prophetic 
prayer), the religious service congregational prayer, and—the highest stage— 
the legitimate and meritorious individual prayer. Heiler’s differentiations of 
the forms of prayer, on the other hand, are useful. He distinguishes between 
prayer (“a living communion of the religious man with God, conceived as 
personal and present in experience, a communion which reflects the forms of 
the social relations of humanity”), adoration (“the solemn contemplation of the 
‘Holy One’ as the highest good”), devotion (“the quiet, solemn mood of the 
soul, which is caused by the contemplation of ethical and intellectual, but 
especially of aesthetic and religious [‘numinous’] values, whether of external 
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objects or of imaginative conceptions dominated by feeling”), and praying (“to 
speak and to have intercourse with God”).” 

In most cases, prayer is in fact a “lively communication” with God, a lin- 
guistic contact with a god or goddess. Whether it concerns trade, praise, pleas, 
thanks, or cursing determines the form of address. Moreover, in the Hindu 
religions, there is also a special “form of prayer”: the linguistic formulation of 
a holy syllable or a sacred utterance, which does not address a god, where the 
words have no meaning or a ritualistic meaning. 

Even the Satapathabrahmana says: “The speech conveys the sacrifice to the 
gods.” The Vedic Indians and their descendants were aware of the signifi- 
cance of speech from the start and placed great value on proper formulations 
and manner of expression, whether it concerned dialogues, invitations to a 
sacrificial meal, panegyrics, or desires for forgiveness or advice. For them, 
speech (Vac) itself was a goddess.” In the fourth epoch, the form of direct 
address of a deity was usually typified in hymns of praise and supplication’® 
(stotra, stuti, stava, and sometimes also kavya), with which one prayed for 
liberation from rebirth, for support or grace, and more rarely for the fulfillment 
of concrete wishes. But these hymns and poems, alone or in a group, are not 
recited in a congregational service. Instead, they are used to seek direct en- 
counter with a god and thus priestly formalism is declared a hindrance. In 
addition to the Stotra Hymns there are devotional songs and chants (Airtana, 
bhajana, vacana, Hindi satsang), which were composed anonymously by poet- 
saints (see table 4). These texts are mainly sung, quite often accompanied by 
musical instruments, occasionally all night long. They are usually loud prayers, 
whose choice of words is fixed. The silent, freely formulated prayer, the private 
dialogue with a god, on the other hand, is less practiced. The gods want to be 
called upon audibly. From time to time, they have to be awakened with bells 
or the blowing of a conch. 

Even though hymnic prayer is the most widespread form of invoking the 
gods, other religious aphorisms have become typical of India; these can be 
summarized under the rubric of “mantra,””” even though that category implies 
a simplification of many local terms (drahman, stobha, bija, kavaca, dharani, 
yamala). Mantras are irrevocably fixed syllables or word orders, which are as- 
cribed a force that is occasionally felt as dangerous. They can usually be learned 
only after an initiation, therefore they can be passed on. Such word formulas 
are common in all forms of religiosity: in devotionalism as address by name 
(namajapa; see below), in ritualism as short quotations of the Vedic collections 
in domestic or Srauta ritual, in spiritualism as meditative seed syllables (4ija), 
in heroism as a means of political power. 
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A controversial question is whether mantras have any meaning. The answer 
sometimes depends on whether they can be translated. Unlike hymns, mantras, 
especially the seed syllables, are generally untranslatable.”* Thus, in normal 
speech, the mantras svaha, hrim, or aim have no meaning, like the magic 
formula “abracadabra,” but they do have a ritual or mystical function.”? Mantras 
as quotations from Vedic texts, on the other hand, do have meaning. Mixtures 
of both forms are possible, as in the widespread mantra of Om tat sat (“Om, 
this is the being”). To be able to use the sacred substance of the mantras 
depends on (ritually correct) saying and hearing, not on understanding. In the 
Hindu view, this substance is the condensation of a comprehensive truth. Thus 
the Gayatri verse condenses a mantra of the Rgveda, the force and immortality 
of the whole Veda. 

Just as the whole can be condensed to one or a few words or phonemes, so 
compression can also happen in visual form, through gestures (mudra), forms 
of sitting (asana), or graphic representations (yantra, mandala) of deities or 
powers. This always implies a space-time reification of a sacred substance, 
which can also be stretched again. The Gayatri mantra can become the goddess 
Gayatri, the holy syllable Om—a combination of the sounds a, uw, and m (na- 
salization)—can be not only the Brahman, immortal and invincible, but also 
that force with which the god Brahma and everyone who knows it becomes 
almighty: “Brahma thought: “Through which syllable can I fulfill all wishes, 
attain all worlds, gods, Vedas, sacrifices, tones, merits, living creatures, animate 
and inanimate?’ He practiced asceticism and saw Om.”*' The syllable is again 
the substance of the whole, which is identified through secret chains of cau- 
sation with sacrifice, the Veda, and immortality among other things. 

The meaning of words can recede into the background vis-a-vis such mys- 
tical and ritual identifications, as shown particularly in invocations and prayers 
consisting of names (namajapa).** The idea that a single name is not enough 
to grasp a god is quite widespread; it is found in the hundred names of Allah 
as well as in the Kabala or the litany to Mary. “In [the name of the god] rests 
the secret of divine plenitude; the diversity of God’s names, the many names 
of the divine, indeed, the thousands of names, are a true indication of His 
omnipotence,” notes Ernst Cassirer.** Extremely long name texts are typical 
of India; in them, 100 or 108, 300, 1,000, or 1,008 names of individual gods 
are listed in the form of hymns (namastotra, namastuti, namavali), but a clear 
system of the order of the names is not often discernible in them. The mul- 
tiplicity of names has to do with the notion of god and thus there is a wide- 
spread idea that a god can have many names or none, just as a god can have 
many forms and characteristics (saguna) or none (nirguna). By reciting the 
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name texts, the multiplicity passes to the reciter. This is based on belief in the 
effect of language and, in the negative case, can also be used in curses or 
harmful magic. Even to utter the name of a god means to identify with the 
whole, the deity. As Annette Wilke has shown in a study of these texts,*° what 
is important is the liturgically and ritually correct use, the proper emphasis and 
pronunciation, the proper number of names, and occasionally also the conse- 
cration through which the adept first learned the meaning of the secret names. 
But then the name of god is everything and it is widely believed that anyone 
who has the name of a god on his lips at the hour of death, like Mahatma 
Gandhi, is assured of heaven. It is no accident that funeral processions are 
announced—incidentally, ritual death follows biological death—by the Hindi 
saying Ram nam satya hai (“The name of Rama is the truth”). 

The Hindu gods are not always present at fixed places; they have to be 
invoked,** and prayers and appeals by name are the favorite means for that. 
Indeed, the most widespread form of encountering the gods in the Hindu 
religions is not in words, but through the eyes. 


Looks*’ 


The mutual sight (drsti, darsana) of believer and god is considered the central 
part of Hindu religious service (puja). As long as the statue of the god is not 
brought to life in a special rite (pranapratistha),* it is inanimate. Thus the eyes 
or the pupils of the statue are not done by a painter (fig. 15), but rather by a 
priest, who animates the work, makes it “seeing,” and this look is so strong 
that it forms the climax of the religious service. Folk religion notions of the 
evil eye are probably connected here with the general experience that the look 
in the eyes is evidence of truth. Thus, a term for philosophy is also darsana 
(“[proper] seeing”).® 

Fear of the evil eye is deeply rooted in India.*° All living creatures, including 
plants, can be affected. Small children are especially in peril, and to protect 
them, a black or red thread is often wound around the ankle at the naming 
ritual (namakarana);” the same thing happens in the raksabandhana ceremony 
in the fifth month of pregnancy.” It is also considered dangerous when food 
is polluted by the evil eye. It is striking that persons or animals who could be 
envious are often accused of the evil eye: pregnant women (because they envy 
children born healthy), widows, or hungry people. In general, friends and 
relatives, even one’s own mother,” tend to be accused rather than strangers. 

One can defend oneself against the evil eye not only by threads, but also 
by amulets, sayings (mantras), or diagrams (yantras), talismans, rings, lights, 
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15. Enlivening of a statue in Benares: The painter paints the pupils of a divine figure 
(Sarasvati) and thus enlivens it. Photographer: N. Gutschow, 1992. 


or mustard seeds. Healers, exorcists, ascetics, or saints are ready to help. One 
protects oneself against spirits, demons, or restless souls in the same way. If 
illness, death, a financial loss, or a professional failure strikes, the cause is often 
seen as a lack of Darsana shown to gods, ancestors, or spirits. Protective paint- 
ings are also a favorite means of defense: Bodies, houses, especially thresholds, 
autos, and machines, but also cattle are often painted with eye motifs. If a 
rickshaw or truck driver adorns his vehicle with big, kohl-rimmed eyes, pic- 
tures of gods, and blessings, he does so not only to decorate it, but also to avert 
all dangers from outside. And if house entrances are painted accordingly, the 
malevolent forces will find no entrance here either. Foreign looks are not to 
strike the fragile, the open, the undelineated: the kitchen, where food could 
be polluted; the small child, who is not yet ritually protected; the woman, who 
could bring the family compound into disrepute. 

Therefore, women should avoid the looks of others and pull the sari over 
their faces when they go in public. “Seeing is a kind of touching” (Diana Eck).”* 
Sight is contact, in both the good and the bad sense. Like the greeting, it 
demands a response. The exchange of looks in the Indian dance can be learned 
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as a separate language; in the Natyasastra, thirty-six forms of looks are distin- 
guished.** Anyone who looks away avoids contact, on the other hand. When 
women shyly avert their faces, it is considered a sign of courtesy and propriety 
and cannot be interpreted as coquetry. In many cases, one should not even 
look at the god, and many temples are structured to prevent a direct look at 
the main sanctuary. 

Light drives out spirits, demons, and sinister looks. Thus, there is the wide- 
spread idea that electrification and street lighting have frightened off the spir- 
its, and waving a light has always been a means of protection against the evil 
eye. In the Hindu religious service (puja), the deity is given light (dipa). Clar- 
ence Maloney correctly asked to what extent the morning and evening light- 
waving ceremony (4ra‘i) is connected with folk religious protection measures.” 
Often, the statue of the god in the temple is veiled. But when, during the Puja, 
it is allowed to be viewed while bells are tolled, tallow or oil lamps are waved. 
This beneficial look is considered the crucial moment of the encounter with 
the god; it is one of the most often cited motives for temple attendance. 

Modern Indian languages have a saying that the look is given and taken 
(Hindi darian dena, darsan lena) and that this alone is sufficient as religious 
merit. So, Daréana is basically an exchange of looks,** as the look in the eyes 
can be the most intense experience in the encounter with another person. One 
takes Darsana from high-ranking people and gives it to low-ranking people. 
The offices of high-placed figures are sometimes packed with people whose 
only honestly admitted request is to take Daréana. 

However, the looks of the gods can also destroy. Siva (and his consort)” 
has a third eye, with which he burns the god of love, Kama, to ashes. The 
eye of the gods is mainly a symbol for vigilance, far-sightedness, and beauty, 
and often for sexuality and potency, too.’°! Many gods are all eyes, such as the 
goddesses Minaksi (“Fish-eyed”) or Kamaksi (“Pleasure-eyed”). Others 
(Rudra, Sitala) have one hundred or one thousand eyes, with which they can 
see everything. Omnipresence and omnipotence are thus combined. 

Finally, the eye as evidence of truth is held in high regard: The most reliable 
witness is the eyewitness (saksin),'° and “Now, truth is sight." But the eye 
is also suspicious. Someone who knows everything, like the gods, need no 
longer be able to see: Blindness can thus be higher insight. What is simply 
seen can be appearance, mirage, illusion. Thus, the criticism of the favorite 
part of Hindu worship of god, the exchange of looks, is expressed in philo- 
sophical illusionism: The god is basically featureless and formless (nirguna, 
ntrakara); the world is only an (optical) illusion (maya), blindness, deception. 
True insight needs not sight, but rather knowledge and internal vision. 
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TaBLe 20 
The Five Components of Rituals 


1. Causal Change 
2. Formal Decision (intentio solemnis) 


3. Formal Criteria of Acts 
Formalism (repetitiveness), publicity, irrevocability, “liminality” 


4. Modal Criteria of Acts 
Subjective effect (impressio), public nature (societas), transcendence (religio) 


5. Changes of Identity, Role, Status, Authority 


Ritual Acts!“ 


Words and looks are the most intense and frequent expressions of Hindu 
religiosity, but they are embedded in an abundance of other forms of worship 
and ritual acts: Brahmanic-Sanskritic domestic rituals (karma, kriya), sacrifices 
(oma, yajna, isti, balt), celebrations (utsava), pilgrimages (¢irthayatra), reli- 
gious service (pia, seva), oaths (vrata), meditations (yoga, dhyana), heroic acts 
(virya), and many others. These ritual acts can be distinguished from everyday 
acts by five criteria, which I have summarized in table 20. 

First, according to this scheme, rituals involve temporal or spatial changes, 
and life-cycle rituals refer to biological, physical, or age-related alterations or 
changes. It is mainly border crossings, alterations, and changes that entail 
rituals: house-warmings, examinations, beginning or ending work, change of 
day, year, and month, namings, birth, initiation, marriage, and death. 

Second, a formal, usually spoken decision is required to carry out the ritual: 
an oath, vow, or pledge (samkalpa). The spontaneous celebration of a change 
is not a ritual. An initiation without Samkalpa has no effect.!° I call this 
component intentio solemnis. What is controversial is precisely the intention- 
ality of ritual acts. Caroline Humphrey and James Laidlaw insist explicitly 
that ritual acts are “non-intentional” (even if not “unintentional”). But only 
the intentio solemnis makes an everyday or customary act into a ritual act. It 
singles out certain segments of acts and evokes awareness of the change. There- 
fore, a change of the level of language also usually takes place. In the ritual, 
water becomes ritual water, rice becomes ritual rice, a stone becomes the seat 
of the gods. All this is usually distinguished in language. Thus, in the Hindu 
initiation, water is called by the Sanskrit word ja/a, instead of the everyday 
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(Nepali) pani; and mithai (“sweets”) becomes naivedya, phul (“flowers”) be- 
comes puspa, bati (“light”) becomes dipa, camal (“rice”) becomes aksata.'°’ 

Third, ritual acts must be (a) formal, stereotypical, and repetitive (and 
therefore imitable); (b) public; and (c) irrevocable; in many cases they are also 
(d) liminal (see below). So they may not be spontaneous, private, revocable, 
singular, or optional for everyone. Ritual acts are not deliberately rational; they 
cannot simply be revised to achieve a better or more economical goal. A sacred 
fire cannot simply be lit with a profane gas lighter. Therefore, formalism forms 
a central criterion in most definitions of ritual.!°* Ritualism as a form of relig- 
iosity is based primarily on this characteristic. Moreover, rituals cannot be 
private functions; they can be imitated. Publicity in principle in the sense of 
intersubjectivity—even if it concerns only a small secret circle of initiated spe- 
cialists—is thus another formal criterion. Finally, rituals are effective indepen- 
dent of their meaning, ex opere operato, this means that they cannot be reversed. 
Girding makes the initiate a Twice-Born, even if he notes during the ritual 
that he would rather be a Moslem or a Christian—which, naturally, does not 
happen. That then requires a new ritual. Along with these three strict, formal 
criteria, many rituals also contain another one, which Victor Turner has de- 
scribed as “liminality” (from the Latin /imen, “border”). He means the non- 
everyday and yet reversible, paradoxical, sometimes absurd and playful parts of 
rituals, especially in life-cycle border situations, such as the playful time of 
learning (desantara) during the initiation (see above, chapter 3). 

Fourth, almost every ritual act takes place in an everyday context. But 
whether the act of “pouring water” is performed to clean or consecrate a statue 
is not to be decided solely on the basis of these external, formal criteria, but 
also depends on “internal” criteria relating to intentions. | distinguish three 
modal criteria of acts, which I call “Impressio,” “Societas,” and “Religio,” and 
which can appear very distinct or weak in the ritual. By Societas—deviating 
from Turner, who uses the term Communitas in this connection—I understand 
all functions of a ritual referring to the community: solidarity, hierarchy, con- 
trol, or establishment of norms. Impressio denotes the aspects of acts relating 
to individuals, such as alleviating anxiety, experiences or enthusiasm, desire 
and lack of it. Re/igio encompasses transcendental intentions relating to the 
other, higher, sacred world, which is called the “aura of factuality” in Clifford 
Geertz or the “numinous” in Rudolf Otto. With Religio, everyday acts acquire 
sublimity and the immutable, nonindividual, non-everyday is staged. This cri- 
terion is particularly controversial because, in a certain sense, by definition it 
links religion with ritual. But in definitions of ritual, it is just this link that is 
often questioned. Nevertheless, I mean that rituals without a portion of Re- 
ligio, which is not to be equated with “religion,” are not distinguishable from 
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simple routines. Here, I follow Emile Durkheim’s dictum that “the ritual can 
be defined only after defining the belief,” which Bronislaw Malinowski 
adapted: “There is no ritual without belief.”"° In this sense, Religio is the 
awareness that the act in question is done because a transcendental value is 
attributed to it. In the great majority of cases, this is a theistic, demonic, or 
dynamic belief in supernatural beings or powers. But belief in some kind of 
elevated principle, such as the total order (Dharma) of a society or social group, 
is also sufficient. Every participant in the ritual does not need to have this 
belief, but Religio must be demonstrable in some place; usually it can be rec- 
ognized in the intentio solemnis. 

Fifth, a tangible change must take place with the ritual. For example, the 
participants in the ritual must acquire an ability they did not previously have 
or a new social status with social consequences: The initiate becomes a mar- 
riageable Twice-Born; a scholar becomes a candidate for an academic career 
with the Ph.D.; a nameless ship becomes a christened ship. 

With these five components, a ritual can clearly be delineated from cere- 
monies, games, sports, routines, customs and practices, dramatizations, and 
other such events, without having to assume a theistic notion of religion or 
the often misleading distinction between profane and secular. A few examples 
illustrate this difference: Religio is usually lacking in sports; a rowing com- 
petition is not a ritual, but the annual regatta between Oxford and Cambridge 
may contain a small portion of Religio, the belief in one’s own tradition-rich 
university as an expression of a high social status. Irrevocability and the liminal 
aspect of acts are lacking in routine; in customs and practices, the iméentio 
solemnis is absent. Rituals have to demonstrate a formal, stereotypical portion, 
but this is to be separated from modal and intentional criteria. If a religious 
service fills those criteria, it is a ritual; but it can also be more or less devotional 
or formalistic. Consequently, I see ritualism as the overarching category that 
subsumes devotionalism, spiritualism, and heroism, and devote more space to 
it than to the other forms of religiosity. Only because in certain rituals devo- 
tional, spiritual, or heroic aspects are conspicuous do they appear as special 
forms of religiosity. 


RITUALISM 


Many religious acts are tinted with devotionalism, spiritualism, or heroism; 
but most of them are also ritualistic. If 1 delineate this mode as a separate form 
of religiosity, it is only because in many cases, the act is performed without a 
clearly discernable devotional, spiritual, or heroic background. The Lord's 
Prayer in Christianity can be recited or chanted silently, spiritually and med- 
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itatively, or very devotionally; but can also be a formal, “empty” ritual in which 
the content is less important than the form. Similarly, a Hindu divine worship 
service can be very rapt and devotional, or spiritual (manasika puja), or ex- 
tremely formalistic, when it is performed by a paid temple priest without much 
internal sympathy. Only when these formal points of view predominate and 
are a large part of the prescribed ritual do I speak of “ritualism.” 

In this section, I discuss the examples of three frequently practiced or im- 
portant types of ritual: the Brahmanic morning ritual (samdhya), the Sanskritic 
and folk religious service (puja), and the (ancient Indian) sacrifice (yajna, 
homa). Rites of passage (samskara), festivals (utsava), donations (dana), pil- 
grimages (firthayatra), or vows (vrata) have already been treated in chapter 3 
or will be treated in the next chapter. “Tantric” and other rituals will not be 
discussed. 


The Brahmanic-Sanskritic Morning Ritual!" 


Traditional Hindus, especially the so-called Twice-Born, begin the day with a 
series of rituals. Early in the morning, at dawn or before, flocks of believers 
can be seen at rivers or in temples invoking the gods and ancestors or driving 
away spirits by purifying themselves ritually. According to the legal texts, per- 
forming a morning and evening ritual—Samdhya (samdhbya-upasana, literally: 
“twilight, dusk”)—is even a religious duty for the Twice-Born. This includes 
a ritual bath, breathing exercises, reciting the Gayatri hymns, certain ritual 
calls (vyahrti), worshipping the sun and gods, as well as driving out demons. 
There are, however, considerable variations in these rituals. Instead of rough 
generalizations, I shall concentrate in this section on summarizing a Samdhya 
of 1987-1988 in Mithila (northern Bihar); it is based on the detailed descrip- 
tion of Shinyo Einoo, which I supplement with my own observations of the 
bathing places of Benares (see table 21 and fig. 16). 

A Twice-Born should get up before sunrise and begin the day auspiciously: 
Right after awakening, he should think of his tutelary deity or another deity, 
and look upon an image of the gods, a child, or at himself in the mirror. He 
should not gaze at inauspicious things, it is said''W—no widow, no broom in 
the corner, no man with a red mustache, and so on. Before the ritual purifi- 
cation of the body, with which the real Samdhya begins, comes the morning 
toilette. One asks the goddess Earth (Prthivi) for forgiveness for walking on 
her, washes one’s mouth and face, and thins out the loin cloth (dhoti). Since 
most of the houses in the village have no toilet, one makes one’s way to the 
fields to perform one’s needs with a vessel of water. While defecating and 
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TABLE 21 
The Brahmanic-Sanskritic Morning Ritual (samdhya) 


1. Washing (snana) 8. Hand gestures (mudra) 

2. Breath control 9. Libations to gods, seers, and 
(pranayama) ancestors (¢arpana) 

3. Washing the mouth (dcamana) 10. Libations to the sun (sarya-arghya) 

4. Ritual washing (mdarjana) 11. Ritual dissolution (utsarjana) 

5. Wiping out guilt substance 12. Applying a forehead sign 
(aghamarsana) (bhasma) 

6. Sun worship (sirya-upasthana) 13. Ritual conclusion (samkalpa) 

7. Silent Gayatri recitation 14, Ritualistic physical postures and 
(gayatrijapa) gestures (nyasa) 


urinating (which men also do squatting),'!® the Sacred Thread does not hang 
over the right shoulder, but around the neck and over the right ear through 
which one hears the Gayatri verses at the initiation,'’* and is therefore consid- 
ered especially pure. 

The ritual bath is clearly separated from hygienic physical purification by 
the formal decision (in¢entio solemnis), the recitation of the mantra, the use of 
certain ritual objects (spoon, usa grass, water jug), and by formal ritual acts. 
Thus, one form of the ritual purification occurs when holy water from a river 
(especially the Ganges), which is kept in a special sacred jug (Aa/aéa), is poured 
with a small sacred copper spoon over the ball of the right thumb and is then 
dribbled over the head and breast while reciting the following: “Om. Be he 
pure, impure, or in any state whatever, he who thinks of the Lotus-Eyed One 
[namely, Visnu] is pure both within and without.”'!> This is followed by similar 
ritual washings. Because these are ritual acts, they can be substituted: instead 
of water, for example, clay from a holy river, dust from cows, or ashes can be 
used during illnesses.""° The way of holding your fingers while dribbling water 
and washing the mouth (acamana) is hardly arbitrary either. Instead, the right 
hand is divided into holy places assigned to gods (¢irtha),"” which are used 
according to different and changing criteria. The tips of the three middle 
fingers and the ball of the thumb (drahmatirtha) are used especially often. 
Ritual and profane washing can certainly be done together, as when the believer 
stands up to his hips in the river water and dives under several times to wash 
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16. Morning ritual with sun and Ganges prayer at Dasasvamedhaghat, Benares. Photo- 
grapher: N. Gutschow, 1992. 


himself. But it is always clearly delineated whether it is a ritual act or not. 
There is also a linguistic distinction between ritual (mdarjana) and “profane” 
(snana, Sauca) washing. 

Washing is combined with breath control (pranayama). This is done by 
blocking or opening alternate nostrils with the thumb and specific fingers. 
While inhaling or when both nostrils are pressed shut, the believer mentally 
recites the Gayatri verses. This also purifies him, for breath control is a kind 
of internal purification. So the Samdhya produces an internal (an¢ara) and 
external (4a/ya), mental and physical, spiritual and moral purity (Sauca).''* 

A recurring part of the ritual is washing the mouth (acamana), in which, 
while the bather is sitting, water is poured from a small vessel over the ball of 
the right thumb and the hand is then closed and placed on the right knee or 
leg. The following verse was then recited by the Brahman observed by Einoo 
in Mithila: “May the sun, rage, and the lords of rage protect me from offenses 
that | commit in wrath. May the night destroy all offenses I commit at night 
in spirit with my words, with both hands, feet, stomach, or sexual member. 
Whatever evil is still in me, I now offer myself to the sun, born of immortality, 
to appear. Svaha.”"? With the ritual shout svaha (“salvation, blessing”), he 
shakes the water out of his hand and washes his mouth with fresh water. Then 
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he repeats the whole thing in a similar form calling on the goddess Earth as 
well as the gods Brahmanaspati and Brahma. Here at the latest, it becomes 
clear that the Samdhya also represents an identification of the individual with 
immortality (Veda) or brahman. The believer separates himself emotionally 
and externally from all death-bringing concerns, from his individuality and 
singularity, and thus his mortality. 

Next the participant washes himself again ritually (marjana), by pouring 
the water in his left hand, and if possible dribbles drops over his face and head 
with “immortal”!”° darbha or kuéa grass, or else with the fingertips of the right 
hand, calling on the waters (plural!) and praying for strength or nourishment 
with a special mantra from the rgveda (10.90.1-3). This ritual is generally 
repeated twice. The mantras of the first section of the ritual deal with the 
cosmic creation.'*? Only by recreating himself anew every day is the participant 
equal to the Veda and thus immortality. These mantras are also repeated in 
the next part (aghamarsana; literally: “forgiveness for sins”); this time the water 
is in the closed right hand and is then thrown into a basin. With new water 
in the right hand on the right leg, he recites another verse. After an appeal to 
the sun (sé#rya-upasthana) with various gestures and sayings, the Gayatri verse 
is again recited silently (gayatrijapa), again accompanied by various ritual ges- 
tures. What is crucial is that Gayatri now appears as a goddess: in the morning 
as a virgin and sa&¢i of Brahma, at noon as spouse and saési of Siva, in the 
evening as an old woman and Sakti of Visnu. The worship of the Gayatri— 
according to many legal scholars, the central part of the Samdhya’?*—is done 
with twenty-five hand gestures (mudra) and a muttered prayer. 

This is followed by libations of water to the gods, seers, and ancestors. This 
ritual step can also be performed with river water. With the spoon or standing 
in the river using his hands, the actor scoops water; as he pours it out, he 
recites mantras to various gods. The same is done for the seers while the Sacred 
Thread hangs around his neck, but with the ancestors it is over his right 
shoulder and under his left arm. He offers the libation of water both to the 
deified ancestors (vifve devah) and to the forefathers (pitarah), invokes up to 
thirty-six deceased relatives on the paternal and maternal sides up to the fourth 
generation, each by name and clan (gofra), and concludes with the prayer: “Om. 
You who were born in our family belonging to our Gotra, [but] dying without 
sons, drink the water I give you by wringing out my garment.” Finally, the sun 
is once again worshipped (sizrya-arghya), now again with the Sacred Thread 
over the left shoulder. As is common in many rituals, the ritual place is formally 
dismantled and the gods are prayed to forgive any possible error. Thus ends 
the traditional Samdhya. 
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Today, applying a sign of sect or caste (¢ikd, tilaka)'?> on forehead and body 
is also part of the morning ritual. For that, too, there are countless prescriptions 
concerning the material used and the direction of the lines. Vertical lines usu- 
ally indicate Visnu and horizontal ones Siva. Many believers apply the sign 
before the Samdhya, but at the Ganges in Benares, some go to a pilgrim priest 
(panda) only after the morning ritual, obtain a mirror and cinnabar for the 
forehead mark (¢i&a), and can oil and comb their hair. 

The Samdhya apparently emerged from an ancient sun cult and the Vedic 
Agnihotra ritual,’?* which was also to be performed morning and evening at 
twilight. But not much of this is still preserved in the Samdhya. In the late 
phase of the second (“Vedic”) epoch, the Agnihotra was mainly a milk offering 
to the fire, by which Agni or the sun was to be brought to life, along with the 
ritualized maintenance of the daily domestic fire and the worship of deities 
(vaisvadeva). With the Grhyasitras, at the latest (from the third epoch), the 
originally separate Vedic morning and evening rituals were still connected with 
the old Agnihotra. If originally only those who had in fact studied the Veda 
were allowed to carry out the Samdhyé, in time this ritual became obligatory 
for all male Twice-Born and was enriched with more ritual parts, especially 
the ritualization of the morning routines (bath, mouth-washing, etc.). The 
Samdhya practiced today can thus be seen only conditionally as a Vedic ritual. 
Folk religious and devotional elements have acquired great importance. Thus, 
driving out spirits and demons, which has become a definitive component of 
the Samdhya, has also influenced the evening temple service (arati, arti). 

Today, along with or as part of the Samdhya, the worship of five divinities 
(paricayatanapija)'** is also widespread in the room of the house where private 
cult worship takes place, mainly in the upper rooms of the house, quite fre- 
quently the bedroom. The head of the house sometimes attends to the deity, 
but more often it is the wife, and sometimes also the household priest (puroh- 
ita). Usually, it is Visnu, represented by a black stone or ammonite (salagrama), 
Siva, represented in the form of a Linga; and an iconic form of Devi (often 
Durga), Ganega, and Surya. The preferred deity is in the middle. Devi or Strya 
can also be replaced by a personal wish god (istadevata). These deities are 
worshipped more or less lavishly with chanting, incense, flowers, light, rice 
seeds, and other things, often by women or even only by them. It is assumed 
that this five-god worship, which is evident from the sixth century on,!2° forms 
a link between the gods of five major sects: Saiva, Vaisnava, Sakta, Saura (sun 
worship), and Ganapatyas (Ganapati worship). 

Many believers still go to a temple or a nearby holy place in the morning 
before they eat their first meal. Here, the gods, spirits, and ancestors are usually 
thought of by presenting a part of the rice dish to animals, primarily cows, 
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chickens, crows, and ants. When the believer also has gifts granted to ascetics 
or beggars, he has fulfilled his obligation to do the five traditional daily sac- 
rifices (mahayajna), that is to the gods, seers, ancestors, animals, and humans. 

The morning ritual is a blend of ritualist and devotionalist parts. Rites of 
purification and a ritual preparation for the day, the request for strength and 
support are central to it. In the process, the believer rids his body of death- 
bringing forces, identifies the parts of his body progressively with the Veda, 
and thus “eternalizes” himself internally and externally. But what was originally 
a predominantly ritual act became increasingly devotional through popular 
religious influences. The same is true of the Puja, which is currently the most 
common form of divine worship and the ritual center of the Hindu religions. 


Divine Worship (paja)!”’ 


The daily or regular worship of one or several deities through invocations, 
offers of gifts, and ritual farewell is called puja. The etymology of this word is 
uncertain. It could have come from Tamil piacu (“smear”), but as early as Vedic 
texts, the verb pa is used in the sense of “worship”;'** although, in the same 
texts, no form of worship by smearing with dye or blood can be seen. Since 
this act is not central in the traditional Paya ritual either, the original meaning 
remains unclear. 

The history of the Puja is rudimentary. There are no textual or archaeo- 
logical indications that the Aryans of the second “Vedic” epoch worshiped gods 
in the form of statues. The first evidence of the Puja is found in early Grhya- 
sutras at the end of the second epoch; codifications of the ritual come only at 
the beginning of the fifth (“Sectarian”) epoch. Nor is it clear how the Puja 
became the focus of the Hindu religions. Popular religious influences are prob- 
ably to be advanced here. 

The Puja is distinct from a Vedic sacrifice in that the food offerings in it 
are always vegetarian, while the sacrifice of animals in the Vedic and popular 
religious ritual have always been common. Moreover, the Vedic ritual is a 
priestly ritual, but the Puja can also be performed by lay people. Ancient In- 
dians did know many forms of worship, which also occur in a classical Paya, 
especially in the ritual worship of a guest (madhuparka or arghya): offering a 
seat, washing the feet, bathing, feeding, offering lights, and other things; but 
these ritual acts are so general that they can be traced back to many religions. 
Yet, the anthropomorphic care and entertainment of a deity by waking, cloth- 
ing, and offering flowers and food cannot yet be seen in the Veda. 

Through a Puja the pious person seeks contact with the gods; he might call 
attention to himself with gifts and invocations to obtain their favor. But gods 
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17. Puja in Deopotan, Nepal: The goddess Vatasala, worshipped tantrically, is evoked 
by a priest (in the foreground: bell and bowls), and is entertained, anointed, and deco- 


rated with an inflated intestine of a sacrificed animal as a necklace (ma/a). Photographer: 
A. Michaels, 1983-1984. 


are not the only ones who can be the focus of this ritual; Brahmans (at the 
end of every Puja), teachers (as on the Gurupurnima day), virgins (kumaripwa), 
children (datukapiya), cows and other animals, plants (Tulsi bush, the peepal 
tree), books (Sarasvatipija), the earth (humipija), a water jug (Ralasapija), or 
stones (salagramapija) can also be the focus. Moreover, the Puja can be per- 
formed only in spirit (manasika puja),’° in which this form of it is often un- 
derstood as a criticism of the externality and formality of the ritual. A Puja 
can be performed on any ritually purified place, for oneself (@tmartha) or in 
the name of or on behalf of someone else (parartha): The priest can do it for 
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the lay people or the community, the wife for her husband and her children, 
subjects for the king, the king for the country. Everyone is entitled to do it, 
but if Vedic sayings are prescribed, only the Twice-Born are allowed to do it. 

The procedure of a Puja varies according to the school, the region, and 
the time. There is an abundance of basic texts (Agamas, Tantras, Samhitas) 
and ritual books (Nibandha), in which the details are established, of which the 
most detailed is the Pajaprakasa of Mitramigra (1610-1640).'*° Below, I ex- 
amine the sequence of a modern Puja for Pagupati (“Lord of animals”), a 
manifestation of Siva, according to a Nepalese ritual text (Pasupatinatha- 
pujavidhi).! 

As in the morning ritual (samdhya), which also represents a form of Puja, 
the one officiating must prepare himself internally and externally and purify 
the ritual objects. If he has made the formal decision (samka/pa) for the Puja, 
he temporarily becomes a god himself, for only Siva may worship Siva, as the 
Saivagama texts emphasize; so he must identify with the deity internally and 
ritually.'*? The external purification consists of a bath, mouth-washing, don- 
ning new or freshly laundered clothes, renewal of the forehead mark; the in- 
ternal purification (atmasuddhi) includes adopting a trusting attitude (sraddha), 
mantras, immersion in meditation, and visualization. The result is shared with 
the deity in a worship of the mother/goddess, as for example: “I am dressing 
the Mother. I am at that time the Mother myself. ... When I worship I forget 
myself. I become the goddess. She who is Ma [Mother] is me. There is no 
difference between Ma and me.” 

According to the text, worship of Pasupati involves more than thirty stan- 
dardized ritual acts, including sixteen gestures of respect (wpacdra) which are 
often stipulated for a traditional Puja (see table 22).'** But this series is not 
compulsory either, for one list is hardly like any other. The list can be expanded 
to up to 108 gestures of respect, for example by including “Tantric” parts of 
the ritual—for instance, finger gestures and physical poses (mudra, nydsa).'*° 
Abridgements are also common: The five gestures of respect (pavicopacara) with 
anointing, flowers, incense, swinging lights, and feeding (see nos. 9-13 of table 
22) are widespread. 

Such a worship is a mixture of invoking, washing or anointing (abhrseka),'** 
decoration, exaltation, offering, and entertaining. The deity is treated respect- 
fully as an important guest or a king. The gods rejoice over the Puja and are 
thus graciously disposed toward the person. An essential component of a Piya 
are the gifts obtained by the organizer of the Puja. For his offering he obtains 
religious merit (punya) and indirect worldly advantage (4ukt1), health, hap- 
piness, or wealth, but also a special form of favor of the deity (prasdda) or his 
protection (sarana). In “material” form, the Prasada consists of the return of 
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TABLE 22 
The Sixteen Proofs of Respect (upacara) of a Piya 


1. Invocation (4vahana) 9. Anointing (gandha, anulepana) 


2. Installation (asana, literally: seat, throne) 10. Flowers (puspa) 


3. Washing the feet (padya) 11. Incense (dhapa) 

4. Welcome (arghya) 12. Light (dipa) 

5. Mouth-washing (acamaniya) 13. Feeding (naivedya) 

6. Bath (snana) 14. Greeting (namaskara) 

7. Clothing (vastra) 15. Circumambulation (pradaksina) 
8. Fastening (yajfopavita) 16. Dissolution (wvisarjana) 


the offered foods—sweets, (cooked) rice, fruit, ashes (vibdari), flowers, etc.— 
by the priest or the contact with the liquid excretions of the god or Guru, his 
“sweat” or water used for washing his foot, for example. 

By the believers eating what they themselves have offered the gods, a re- 
lationship is created between the believers and the god, which corresponds 
with the social position and its rules of commensality. In the process, it is not 
altogether clear whether the deity has eaten food according to the view of the 
believer or only consecrated it. The distinction is serious. If the deity took the 
food and “ate” it, the believer eats (impure) leftovers.’ The believer thus 
expresses his submission to the god, just as many other services the priest or 
the believer perform are “impure” or subordinate activities: foot-washing, 
clothing, offering food, cleaning the temple or ritual place. 

On the other hand, Christopher J. Fuller thinks that the Prasada is not a 
return gift. Instead, through contact with the deity, the food is only transmuted; 
the deity does not “eat” it.1°* Moreover, in social life, it is a sign of higher rank 
to reject food, especially cooked rice. So, if the gods take food, they basically 
behave contrary to the fundamentals of the social hierarchy. Instead, the re- 
lationship between god and believer reflects the relationship between man and 
wife. The wife cooks for the man and explicitly eats his leftovers, thus dem- 
onstrating her subordination. So, what is expressed in the Prasada is not the 
social caste hierarchy—for then the gods might not take anything, not even 
cooked rice—but rather marriage. 

However, in the whole religious service, the god is treated as a living being, 


is awakened, dressed, spoken to, and even fed. Why should the last part of the 
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ritual have the same function? Why should the god take the clothing, inhale 
the incense, see the light, but refuse (or be unable) to eat? Moreover, the 
Prasada, which does not always consist of food, is usually given by the priest 
to the believer, whose high rank in a ritual (not social) context is determined 
beforehand. But most important is that the hierarchy between god and man 
is abolished through and in the Paja. Through purification, man himself be- 
comes “godly.” If the believer has also identified with the supernatural form of 
the deity, as Lawrence A. Babb points out, his excretions or leftovers are no 
longer impure, but rather—on the contrary—the purest substances: “What is 
filth to the world, is nectar to the awakened:”'*’ Babb has seen correctly that 
in essential parts, the Puja is also an identificatory process: By taking the 
Prasada or excretions of the god into himself, the believer has an equal share 
of the highest substance and overcomes all worldly caste and kinship limits: 
“The result is the closest possible intimacy, tending toward identity, and any 
analysis not taking this into account is incomplete.”!#° 

Because the differences between god and believer as well as between believer 
and fellow believers are abolished to a great extent in the Puja, there are very 
few or no differences of rank in the distribution of the Prasada: Everyone can 
receive Prasada, independent of his social position. It is probably precisely 
because of this abolition of social and everyday boundaries that the Puja has 
become so popular. At any rate, contact with the deity in the Paja must not 
happen through the Prasada. Strictly speaking, the acceptance of Prasada is 
no longer even a part of the official ritual; in any case, it is seldom counted as 
a classical form of worship (upacara). But—as Fuller indicates with the title of 
his book The Camphor Flame, and which I have shown above—the look of the 
deity is central, especially in the flame of the obligatory light (dpa): The deity 
sees this light, is in it, and the believer encounters the deity by seeing the light 
too, by stretching his fingers over the flame, touching his eyes, and thus taking 
the deity into himself. 

Despite the social experience, the Piya remains primarily a matter between 
the individual and the deity, even if the priest stands between. Only in rare 
cases is the Paja a communal religious service, in which the aspect of soczetas 
(see table 20) is the focus because the believers act in common. Even if many 
thousands of people come together to a Puja in celebrations or in the temple, 
each worships the deity all by himself or in the name of another. One reason 
for this individualization of the religious service is the ancient Indian sacrifice 
in which the identification of the individual with the sacrifice was so ritually 
consistent that it was completely separated from the community and ultimately 


became replaceable. 
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Sacrifice! 


The sacrifice was seen as a gift, a transfer of power, or even as a kind of bribery 
(E. B. Tylor) on the basis of the binding do ut des'” or do ut possis dare (G. 
van der Leeuw). It was interpreted either as producing a sacrificial community 
(W. R. Smith, E. Durkheim), as the staging of a primal event (A. E. Jensen) 
or a primal myth (R. Panikkar), or as an eruption and mastery of violence (R. 
Girard, W. Burkert, J. Heesterman). The rich and textually well-transmitted 
nature of (ancient) Indian sacrifice has provided material for many of these 
theories of sacrifice.!*3 I concentrate here on another point of view: the sote- 
riological chain of identification in the sacrifice. 

In the Indian view, the sacrifice is mainly a fire sacrifice and a sacrifice meal. 
We have already encountered fire’** as central to the life of the Brahman- 
influenced population in various guises: Among other things, the initiation is 
an entitlement and obligation to maintain the domestic fire; the morning ritual 
(samdhya) goes back to the old daily fire offering (agnihotra), of which it is 
said that the sun does not rise if it is not lit every day;'*° at the wedding, the 
couple walks around the fire; at death, the body is cremated. Fire gives and 
takes. It takes foods and brings them to the gods; it takes impurity by burning 
it away; it banishes guilt substance. The beneficial force of fire is based on an 
old speculation: Fire takes gifts and brings them with smoke to the sun; 
from there, rain falls, which makes vegetable food grow, which nourishes crea- 
tures.” This doctrine of the cycle of nature forms a religious foundation of 
the ancient Indian sacrifice and thus of much of the Brahmanic-Sanskritic 
ritual. 

The benefit of the sacrifice is based to a large extent on substantive and 
ritualistic identifications of the sacrificer with the sacrifice.** If the sacrificer 
lights the sacrifice fire with a rubbing stick, he draws the sacrifice—ritually 
speaking—out of himself. The sacrifice is then his self (atman), and the self is 
the sacrifice. Prajapati, the supreme lord of the gods and the first sacrificer, 
creates the world by dismembering himself and putting himself back together 
in the sacrifice. Thus, becoming the self and creation come together insolubly 
in the sacrifice. 

Jan Heesterman has shown that the key to understanding not only the 
sacrificial ritual but also the extreme individualism of the salvation doctrine in 
the Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hindu religion resides in this fundamental identi- 
fication of sacrifice and self: “The sacrificer, being the sole and unchallenged 
master of his sacrifice, performs his karman in sovereign independence from 
the mortal world. This karman is his self. The sacrificial fire, established 
through his own karman is equivalent with his inner self. Independent from 
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18. Fire sacrifice (oma) during an initiation in Kathmandu: far right, the son with the 
Brahmanic domestic priest; middle, the fire; left, more Brahmans, who recite the Veda 
(see fig. 1). Photographer: A. Michaels, 1983-1984. 


the mortal world it cannot but be immortal and inalienable. Hence, the in- 
extricable junction of fire, self and immortality.”"*? In fact, since the second 
“Vedic” epoch, fire has been a holy substance and force, not only fuel, heat, 
and smoke. It is everything that burns or is hot: sun, light, warmth, redness, 
breath, belly, rage, passion, and asceticism; it is altar and god (agni and Agni). 
It is also everything that is heated, cooked, roasted: “I am the [cooked] food,” 
says the “fire” in the Taittiriya-Upanisad.1°° 

I shall first give a brief overview of types of sacrifices and then will analyze 
the piling of the fire altar (agnicayana) as an example. This is necessary to 
demonstrate why the ancient Indian conception of sacrifice is so enduring in 
the ritualism of the Hindu religions and has affected many forms of Hindu 
religiosity. 

Ancient India knew basically two types of sacrifice, one of which is more 
important today than the other: domestic sacrifice and “public” sacrifice. The 
domestic sacrifice was performed by the head of the house and his wife as well 
as with a (domestic) priest (purohita, pijari) under some circumstances; its 
textual basis is formed mostly by the Grhyasitras; examples are the rites of 
passage (see table 5) or the morning and evening rituals. The “public” sacrifices, 
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called Srauta, may be carried out only by Brahman priests, who are usually 
appointed by a sacrificer. The textual foundations of the Srauta sacrifice are 
formed by the Srautasiitras; as an example, I deal below with the piling the 
fire altar. 

Domestic and Srauta sacrifices are categorized by the ritualists according 
to two points of view: (a) according to type or sacrificial offerings as with 
vegetable food such as milk, barley, rice, clarified butter, and others (Aaviryajna, 
isti, primarily the agnihotra), human sacrifices (purusamedha), animal sacrifices 
(pasubandha, asvamedha), and sacrifice by pressing the divine drink Soma"! 
(agnistoma); (b) according to the occasion, as in new and full moon sacrifices 
(darsa-pitrnamasa), sacrifices linked with seasons, or trimester sacrifices at the 
beginning of spring, the rainy season, and the cooler season (caturmdsya) as 
well as coronation (rajasitya). 

Unlike the life-cycle rites of passage, the Srauta rituals!” today are practiced 
more rarely or in very different form. They demand a precise knowledge of 
the texts, a great number of specialists, and a great many sacrifice materials. 
Central to them are at least three fire altars: The circular fire of the domestic 
altar (garhapatya) in the west is the fire of the earthly world for cooking the 
offering, a rectangular fireplace in the east (a/avaniya) for cooking the sacri- 
ficial rice and to receive the food offering as a heavenly fire, and a semicircular 
fireplace in the south (daksinagnt) to protect from evil powers as a fire of the 
space between heaven and earth. In the middle the holy place (vedi) is set, on 
which the offerings are placed and on which sacrificer and gods meet. In animal 
sacrifice, a sacrifice stake (ydpa) is erected to tie the animal. Everything is 
measured and piled precisely according to specially developed geometric rules. 
As in piling the fire altar, altars could be large. 

Of the countless aspects presented by the ancient Indian sacrifice, I will 
emphasize only two: the consecration and the meaning of the word. Sacrificers 
usually had to be prepared ritually for the occasion with a consecration (diksa); 
they had to become godlike themselves because only then could the gods accept 
what came to them, because only then was immortality possible. Man is the 
sacrifice, the texts say several times, but also the gods are the sacrifice.1*> Thus, 
the sacrifice became the meeting place and center, an independent individual, 
indivisible because it worked only when one knew about identifications and 
equivalents and had been initiated into them. In the process, the syllables, 
words, meters, and way of reciting were granted a special function. The word 
was magically charged, so to speak, received sacred power. Every ritual act was 
effective only if the appropriate Vedic text was spoken by persons authorized 
to do so, in an unchanged formulation, in the proper intonation, with the 
proper meter: You could lose your son or break your arm if the meter was 
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wrong.'*4 The identification of the sacrificer with the sacrifice and the word 
was the most momentous of the identifications made in the Brahmana texts. 
It led to the internalization of the sacrifice, its separation from social life,!%5 
and finally with asceticism to the renunciation of the sacrifice. I shall come 
back to this later. 

Occasions for sacrifice were numerous. They extended from concrete de- 
sires for cattle, sons, or health, through intentions to harm one’s enemy or to 
redeem one’s own guilt substances, all the way to wishes for salvation in the 
next world—and that meant primarily immortality or avoiding another death 
in the next world. Thus, in piling the fire altar (agnicayana),'*° the primary 
goal of the sacrificer is to fly to heaven and conquer the heavenly worlds.'*” 
Therefore, the basic form of the piled brick altar is the stylized shape of a bird; 
more precisely, a falcon (fyena). 

How the equivalences that occupy the sacrificer are produced in detail for 
the sacrificer to achieve the desired results can only be hinted at here. First, 
note that although piling the fire altar lasts several days and has an extremely 
wide variety of forms, it is only one subordinate part of the Soma sacrifice. 
But, among other things, it has also acquired a special significance because it 
is linked with the enduring Indian doctrine of the Brahman-Atman identity 
and the transmigration of the soul.!°* The architecture of the altar is a model 
of how the macrocosm is reproduced microcosmically: Whoever sacrifices cre- 
ates the whole.’ The falcon altar (Syenaci¢) measures 7 or 7'/2 human lengths 
(purusa).°° The total number of bricks comes to 360, corresponding to the 
number of days in the lunar calendar. The basic measure of space is anthro- 
pocentrically related to the sacrificer; the basic measure of time is oriented to 
the year. In the individual layers, the sacrificer (adhvaryu) places several objects, 
always while reciting the appropriate Vedic verses or sayings (mantra): a lotus 
leaf, gold tiles, gold manikins, as well as a porous brick, a tortoise, a mortar 
and pestle, a fire bowl and (stylized?) heads of a man, a horse, a sheep, a cow, 
and a goat. The individual layers of the altar are piled according to precisely 
stipulated instructions of size with bricks in various patterns. Finally, a sacri- 
ficial fire is lit on the altar. 

Through these ritual stipulations, intellectual presuppositions for the de- 
velopment of a general, abstract geometry are also given. Thus, surfaces had 
to be constructed and divided in given dimensions, were to be increased grad- 
ually and transformed because of changing brick shapes. The knowledge thus 
acquired led early—in the Sulvastitra texts—to the formulation of abstract 
geometrical propositions, like those of Pythagoras. This is even more aston- 
ishing since the whole enterprise took place in an environment where new and 
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almost arbitrary chains of identification of statements of reason were given so 
that axioms as in Euclidian geometry do not seem possible. 

The varying identifications include spiritual and material things—a dis- 
tinction that was not made in the second “Vedic” epoch. Nor was there a 
separation between object and symbol. Through this substantialism, the truth 
of the laws is carried out in the sacrifice, and is not just represented or sym- 
bolized. The sacrifice is the subjective and objective world order. The sacrifice 
is the whole world, on which man and gods depend.'*! Thus, the gods are 
both the sacrifice and the objects of the sacrifice, and vice versa. Similarly, in 
the sacrifice, the spoken word is the sacrifice, and vice versa. Abstractions not 
varying with situations seem not to be possible. But, this was achieved—and 
essentially through the principle of equality stmuilia similibus, “the principle 
which permeates the whole cult”!*’—or by the “law of symbolic equivalence.”! 

In part this concerns a phenomenon that is called contagious or homeo- 
pathic magic in anthropology. Through family similarities—or equivalents— 
and identifications derived from them, a substitute or a part of the whole can 
necessarily be affected and something at a distance, too. As the whole genetic 
program is contained in an individual cell, so the sacrificer can be identified 
with the whole universe through the bird altar. Because the altar is built with 
the physical dimensions of the sacrificer, he thus—literally—becomes the mea- 
sure of all things; and because all powers, such as the seasons, directions, 
meters, animals, and plants, are built into the altar, the sacrificer becomes the 
whole along with the altar. The gods are then administrators instead of bearers 
of the truth; they become partners to a contract, subject to the same laws as 
man. Thus, there is no thanks in ancient Indian sacrifices, only ritually deter- 
mined reciprocity. And the gods themselves have to sacrifice! This is what is 
said in the Taittiriyasamhita: “Prajapati after creating creatures entered in af- 
fection into them; from them he could not emerge; he said, ‘He shall prosper 
who shall pile me again hence.’ The gods piled him; that is why they prospered; 
in that they piled him, that is why the piled (Agni) has its name. He who 
knowing this piles the fire altar (agni) is prosperous. ‘For what good is the fire 
altar piled?’ they say. ‘May I be possessed of Agni,’ with this aim shall the fire 
altar (agni) be piled; verily he becomes possessed of eNginis aes 

As early as this small text fragment, inner and outer, this world and the 
next, man and god, altar and god, language and act are constantly identified 
with one another. To succeed, you must only know about the proper equiva- 
lents. On the other hand, small errors lead to failure, and since this is almost 
never to be excluded, there is also an easy explanation of why a ritual does not 
bring the desired result. But, within certain limits, there is some leeway to see 
such equivalents and to carry out identifications. For example, in the fire altar, 
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the limits are that the basic surface remains unchanged, that the dimensions 
correspond to the sacrificer, that his consecration was performed, and that the 
right Vedic verses were recited properly. Thus, a geometric standard of equality 
could come from a concept of “magical” equivalence. Therefore, the term mag- 
tcal worldview has only a limited application: The science of sacrifice is also a 
“science,” and the logic of sacrifice is also a “logic.” What is fundamental for 
this logic of sacrifice, as we said, is the identifications that mean salvation, 
because salvation happens (which may not be expected) in them (not through 
them). 

Once again, the individual steps of identification that shape the Brahmanic- 
Sanskritic Hindu religion are: In ancient India, fire is the focus of social and 
religious life. It is hearth and site of sacrifice. With the Brahmana texts, the 
cult of fire sacrifice was established liturgically, and achieved an almost Co- 
pernican turning point in the nature of sacrifice: The sacrifice is identified with 
the sacrificer. At first the creator god Prajapati was the sacrifice:'© “The basis 
of the whole system % the identification of the sacrifice with Prajapati.”'© 
Through the sacrifice Prajapati is “all this” (¢dam sarvam) and much more.'* 
But, basically, the sacrifice “needs” neither Prajapati nor any other god, nor 
even men.’ It exists for itself like a law of nature and is also dangerous for 
men. Anyone who knows that this sacrifice is dangerous, eternal, and immortal 
obtains immortality himself. This construction leads to the possibility that the 
sacrifice can be identified with knowledge (veda). The gods were the first who 
obtained knowledge, the sacrifice, and thus immortality. The sacrifice became 
their self (atman).'© At first the gods did not want to give knowledge to men. 
They felt pressured. But the seers discovered it and passed it on, not to every- 
one, however, but only to genealogically authorized ones. The consequence 
was that the chain of identification of sacrifice = knowledge = immortality 
= Prajapati (gods) could be completed with the link of “man”: Now the sac- 
rifice is the man.'”° But, by his nature (birth), man is not the sacrifice, but only 
when he becomes the sacrifice, that is, when he is identified with it ritually: 
“Verily, unborn is the man insofar as he does not sacrifice. It is through the 
sacrifice that he is born; just as an egg first burst.”!”1 What comes next results 
from the initiation, which itself is a collection of identifications, including the 
obligation to perform the fire sacrifice (agnihotra) every day: “A twice-born 
man should always offer the daily fire sacrifice at the beginning and end of 
each day and night.”!” Anyone who does not light the fire anew every day is 
fallen (out of the caste), an outcast, with whom one may not eat (food cooked 
in the fire) and whom one may not marry.’” 

Thus, the initiation and the authorization to sacrifice are linked genealog- 
ically in order to keep the knowledge of the sacrifice within the circle of one’s 
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own kinship group and clan. Only by marriage is it possible to get into this 
closed chain of identification. But this also happens because the wife ritually 
loses her own descent and is identified with the husband, so that the following 
soteriological chain of identification is possible: sacrifice (salvation) = knowl- 
edge (Veda) = gods-[father (=wife) D son] = sacrifice.1”* Of course this 
chain can begin at every place and is hardly complete. And it should be em- 
phasized again that the wedding and initiation concern ritualistic forms of 
religiosity whose spiritual variant is, for example, that these or similar chains 
of identification are performed internally. 


DEVOTIONALISM AND THEISTIC TRADITIONS 


Devotionalism is currently the most popular form of religiosity in India. It is 
connected with the term dh/a&ii (literally: “participation, devotion, love”). This 
is also a form of encountering and adoring god that seeks closeness to a high 
god through devotional means. The Vedic sacrifice ritual was devotional only 
to a very small extent; Hindu folk religiosity has always been devotional. 
Thus, talk of the rise of Bhakti in the sense of a new form of religiosity or 
even of religion usually refers to the adoption of devotional elements into the 
Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hindu religion. 

I will first sketch the historical development of Bhakti religiosity in its 
theistic orientations. Here, textual history and social or religious history are to 
be distinguished: A few poet-saints had only a small circle of adherents or had 
a predominantly literary effect; others, like Basava, the founder of the Lingayat 
sects, evoked great social changes. In conclusion, I will discuss the aspect of 
grace. 


Bhakti Movements!” 


Bhakti as a movement arose in southern India in the seventh century and 
spread into northern India from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Since 
southern India remained impervious to northern influences for a long time, 
certain parts of Bhakti religiosity can be understood as a thoroughly genuine 
contribution of southern India to the Hindu religions. Initially, in the Saiva 
and Vaisnava movements of southern Indian Bhakti religiosity, local gods 
were worshipped, who were increasingly declared to be manifestations of Visnu 
or Siva: Murukan later became Skanda, Siva’s son; Tirumal became a mani- 
festation of Visnu. In detail, the following theistic movements can be 
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TABLE 23 
Vaisnava, Krsnaite, and Ramaite Traditions 


Visnu as Main God Krsna or Radha-Krsna as Rama and Sita 
Main Gods as Main Gods 
*“Paficaratra-System *Bhagavata Ramanandi 
(Ramananda) 
*Vaikhanasa Nimbarki Naga, Tyagi 
Srivaisnava Visnusvami Tulsidas 
Visistadvaita (Ramanuja, Vallabhacari lpustinaeee) 
Vedantadesika) Gaudiya (or Caityanites) 
Dvaita (Madhva) Radhavallabhi 
Surdas 
Mahanubhava 
Bauls of Bengal 
Svaminarayana 


Hare-Krsna movement 
Varkari (Saguni) Pantha 
(see table 24) 


Note: In parentheses: Main representatives (see table 4 for life dates and region) 


* = extinct 


The Vaisnava tradition (table 23) goes back to twelve authoritative teachers 
(Alvars) in the south and was developed further among others in the Srivais- 
nava system. Its best-known representative is Ramanuja (1056-1137), a Brah- 
man, who represented an effectively modified monism (Visistadvaita) and cre- 
ated countless ritualistic reforms in reference to temple service and divine 
worship. Ramanuja belonged to one of four traditions (sampradaya) that con- 
stitute the Vaisnava orthodoxy from a pan-Indian perspective: to the Sri- 
Sampradaya. Madhva, alias Anandatirtha (1199-1278), who taught a dualism 
(Dvaitavedanta) according to which god and the individual soul constitute 
contrasting realities but only Visnu is autonomous, founded the Brahma- 
Sampradaya. Nimbarka, alias Nimbaditya (twelfth century), a Brahman from 
Kerala, founded the Sanaka-Sampradaya as well as the Nimavat sect, which 
tried to unite monism and dualism in the system of Dvaitadvaita. Finally, in 
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TABLE 24 
The Saints (Poet-Saints and Founders of Sects) 


Nirguni Sants (emphasize Varkari (Saguni) Panths (worship of Vithoba 
the lack of qualities or Vitthala as a form of Krsna in south 
of god) Maharashtra, especially Pandharpur 

Kabir Jfianesvara 

Mirabai Namdev 

Dadu Dayal Eknath 

Guru Nanak In a limited sense: Ramdas, Sivaji 

Guru Amar Das 

Sundaradas 


the thirtheenth century, Visnusvami founded the Rudra-Sampradaya, which 
represented a Suddhadvaita, an extreme monism. The difference between these 
positions is in the scholastic area; for the great mass of believers and their 
everyday religiosity, they were of secondary importance. For them, what was 
important was what god was worshipped in what form as the main god: Visnu, 
Krsna or Radha-Krsna, or Rama. 

Krsna and his love for the cowherd and companion Radha are the focus of 
the following cult groups: from the thirteenth century on, the cult group of 
the Varkari Panth (“Pilgrim path) in Maharashtra (see table 24), who saw their 
god Vitthala or Vithoba as a manifestation of Krsna, and in whose tradition 
are some poet-saints (Jhanesvara, Namdev, Tukaram, Janabai, Eknath, etc.); 
the Vallabhacaris in and around Mathura, who go back to the Telugu Brahman 
Vallabha (1479-1531) and worship Krsna mainly as a youth (Balagopala or 
Balakrsna); and the Gaudiyas or Bengal Vaisnavas, including Jayadeva (twelfth 
century) with his influential Gitagovinda (“Song of Krsna”), Caitanya (1485— 
1533), and the Gosvami sects, are prominent. The Ramavats or Ramanandis, 
which are supposed to have been founded by Ramananda, allegedly a student 
of Kabir, and which are in the tradition of Visistadvaitin, pray mainly to the 
heroic god Rama. The poet Tulsidas (1532-1623) with his popular free ren- 
dering of the Ramayana, the Ramcaritmanas (“Ocean of the Acts of Ramas”), 
had a significant influence. 

The Nirguni Sants (“Saints”)—including Kabir, Dada, and Nanak (1469- 
1538), the founder of Sikhism—form a special, loosely organized group, in- 
fluenced by Islam, for whom god has no qualities (mirguna).1”° 
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Devotionalism that refers to Siva (see table 18) is problematic. While the 
popular Puranic Saivism is full of devotional parts, the later Saiva sects and 
philosophies are more ritualist or spiritualist. Indeed, here too there are dif- 
ferences: In the early Bhakti period, Saivism was strongly represented; from 
the seventh century on, the Tamil Saiva movement was embodied philosophi- 
cally and poetically especially in the system of the Saivasiddhanta and the 
Agamic texts. In the tenth century, the texts of sixty-three Saiva Nayanmars 
were codified and their compiler acknowledged as an authoritative teacher. 
From the twelfth century on, the cult group of the Viragaiva (“heroic Siva- 
ites”) or Lingayat, founded by Basava, arose in Karnataka. Like many—but by 
no means all—Bhakti movements,'” the Viragaivas rebelled against Vedic- 
Brahmanic traditions: They did away with sacrifice and temple worship, pil- 
grimages, acts of penance, and cremations. They rejected the caste system and 
did not even exclude women from their religious activities. Typical of their 
image of god, at the initiation a small Linga is tied around the believer, and 
he wears it all his life: Not even a priest can come between the individual and 
Siva, although over time a distinction between priests ( jargama) and lay people 
has developed. The Aghoris, an especially extreme ascetic group, graciously 
worship their founder Kina Ram, the Gorakhnathis their Gurus Matsyen- 
dranatha and Gorakhnatha, who are all seen as forms of Siva. The same is 
true—with qualifications—for Samkara and the Samkaracaryas, the principal 
Saiva order (matha). And finally, it must be noted that many groups that are 
considered Vaisnava also worship Siva. The largest ascetic groups that celebrate 
the Sivaratri festival with mortification of the flesh and pilgrimages are the 
Vaisnava Ramanandis. 

More clearly than in so-called Saivism is the devotionalism with which the 
goddesses are summoned up, even though, in most treatises on the Bhakti 
movements this is ignored. Even the worship of the fearsome goddesses is 
permeated with devotional, obsequious parts,’”* which can hardly be distin- 
guished typologically from Krsna devotionalism. There is also a vast number 
of chants and hymns devoted to the goddesses. 


The Grace of the Gods 


Despite the multiple orientations of devotionalism, common features can be 
noted, for example, the religiosity of grace. It assumes a thoroughly different 
image of god from that of sacrificial ritualism. If the relationship between 
believer and god in the latter is a kind of contractual relationship, in devo- 
tionalism the main god has the highest, sole power, which one submits to and 
trusts in. In the Bhakti texts, the power of a god is often restricted by atheistic 
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or polytheistic concepts—such as the Sakti idea, the notion of the featureless- 
ness (zirguna) of the god, or the doctrine of the various manifestations of a 
god (avatara). But in religious practice and belief, the power of the god that 
is worshipped is undisputed and all-embracing: He can grant liberation any- 
time and immediately. This is seen clearly in the Tyaga section of the Rama- 
nandi ascetics: They pursue the harshest asceticism, and thus are interested 
primarily in their own self-liberation; but unlike Saiva ascetics, they do not cut 
the Sacred Thread. Their reasoning is that only Visnu or Rama can grant 
liberation and cut the Sacred Thread off them. Hence, their self-liberation is 
based not only on ascetic and meditative practice, but also on the grace of god. 

The self-sacrifice (¢yaga) of devotionalism is first of all a complete devotion 
to the god, an attempt to share (44a) his omnipotence. At the same time, as 
in Islam, a submission to the will of the main god is demanded. Therefore, 
between believer (44ak¢a) and god there is a relation of loyalty or love, which 
is not seen as an obstacle to liberation—as in many spiritualist doctrines. Es- 
pecially devoted Bhaktas, such as the ascetic sections of the Ramanandis, ex- 
plicitly call themselves Tyagis or Mahatyagis (= [great] abandoned ones, sub- 
missives”). The love of the (ideal) wife for her husband is the model of this 
divine love. In certain tradition (such as the Bauls of Bengal), men had to 
become “women” to be able to worship Krsna, and it is said of Caitanya that 
he was a manifestation of both Krsna and Radha. Even the dog is a model of 
submission for Bhaktas.'”? 

Hardly anything is as loathsome to devotionalism as rigid, empty sacrifice 
ritualism. In many texts it is objected to, but so are caste privileges, the domi- 
nating priesthood, and the exclusion of women or casteless people from reli- 
gious life. Typical of this attitude is a famous verse of the seventh-century 
southern Indian poet-saint Trirufavukkaracar, called Appar (“Father”): “Why 
bathe in the Ganges or the Kaveri, / why make a pilgrimage to Kumari’s cool, 
fragrant beach, / why bathe in the ocean’s swelling waves? / All this is in vain, 
if you do not think: / “The Lord is everywhere.’”?*° 

Quite often, the poet-saint himself came from the lower strata: Namdev 
was a tailor, Tukaram was a Sidra, Kabir came from a Moslem family of 
weavers; the Brahmans among them—Jfanesvara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka— 
were often expelled from their subcastes. The saints often opposed the Brah- 
mans, the Veda, Sanskrit, widow-burning, and the ban on remarriage. The 
Bhakti movements contain a reformation of the elite, priestly Brahmanism, 
but unlike the Protestant Reformation in Europe, as Robert C. Zaehner notes, 
it never came “to an open break.”?#1 

In many sects or traditions, this eventually led to a “counter-reformation” 
caste ritualism, expressed as the preference of Sanskrit, an inherited priesthood, 
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19. Ram Krsna Das, an ascetic devoted to the god Rama in Deopatan, Nepal, who 


feeds himself only on milk products; on the wall: images of gods and a poster of King 
Birenda. Photographer: A. Michaels, 1983-1984. 


or the exclusion of women from divine worship. In this respect, the movements 
share the fate of almost all founded religions that have to preserve the heritage 
or the direct charisma of their founders, and cohesion can often be achieved 
only through a tight organization, centralization, and normative regulations. 
The spread of a movement beyond regional borders also leads to a development 
that runs counter to the original intentions. Thus the Srivaisnava movement 
divided into a southern and a northern school; the latter increasingly used 
Sanskrit and was less skeptical about caste ritualism. Thus, Tulsidas demanded 
not only the acknowledgement of the priority of the Brahmans, but also the 
“suppression” of women. Thus, the Virasaivas acknowledge their own priests 
( jangama), and the Vaikhanasas or Ramanuja do not absolutely reject the au- 
thority of the Veda. 

The Bhakti notion of god is extremely anthropomorphic and personal. It 
is not much connected to independent powers, forces, and ideas as ritualism 
or spiritualism. In many cases, an emotional, eroticized love of god prevails, 
whose pattern is seen as the love of the cowherd (Gopi) for Krsna. This is why 
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most Bhakti literature also consists of love and bridal mysticism, chants and 
songs (kirtana, bhajana) or hymns (stotra, stuti, vacana), usually connected with 
music and dance. The believers see themselves as the children of the god or 
as his servants (dasa), and frequently accept this addition to their names: Tul- 
sidas, Premdas, Sardas (see table 4). They worship the feet of the god (pades- 
vara); they organize into voluntary service groups (sev). The form of devotion 
can go so far that a union with god is sought, a unio mystica (sahaja) in which 
every separation is abolished. Pictures and chants in which human suffering is 
traced back to the separation (viraha) from god are widespread. The idea of 
god as a savior and redeemer, of the savior and “Descender” (avatara), who 
seeks the proximity of men to support them in their need, is also closely con- 
nected with the Bhakti movements.'* On the other hand, the image of the 
united lovers, for whom there is no longer a painful, yearning separation, is a 
favorite metaphor for a successful or desired encounter with god. 

God as redeemer and the infinite love of god—connections to Christian 
theologies are obvious here, and in fact, Bhakti religiosity dominates in the 
interreligious dialogue between Hindus and Christians, especially since it 
claims to exclude neither Sadras nor women from divine worship. The highly 
emotional part of devotionalism also led to gods being worshipped as children 
or even babies. Krsna and Rama especially experienced this form of worship, 
but these days, Siva also appears in colored pictures with childish features. 
Mothers of gods or goddesses as mothers also receive a lot of attention. Finally, 
it is a special characteristic of devotionalism that the god plays. That can go 
so far that the whole world is interpreted as a game (/i/a) of the main god.18 
But usually it is a belief in the childishness of the god. To play with him in 
dancing, singing, and celebrating is therefore a favorite form of divine worship. 

Many devotional aspects are also contained in ritualism. When the god is 
awakened with a hymn, dressed and entertained in a Piija, when his name is 
constantly called, when he is asked lovingly for grace or help, in terms of the 
forms of religiosity this is also devotionalism. Thus, the fact that Bhakti is 
seen as an independent religious movement cannot be explained only by the 
form of religiosity. There were also social and political changes, mainly re- 
gionalization and decentralization, as well as the influence of Islam in the fifth 
epoch, when regional poet-saints acquired high esteem in the vernacular. 

The search for fusion with god also represents a variant of the Identificatory 
Habitus, primarily through the coupling between god and believer (Shakta). 
Even if salvation is seen in abolishing every duality, it is still clear that the wish 
for fusion is not often fulfilled, not because the Bhakta is incapable of it, but 
because the identification itself, the linking of the couple, forms the divine 
experience. The believer can only serve, love, and participate, but he cannot 
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have god or—as in certain forms of asceticism—be god. He strives for symbolic 
fusion with god, yet remains in constant tension with him. God and man are 
separate. This is a significant difference from the sacrifice and ascetic ritualism, 
in which the boundary between god and man is not available in principle and 
as a result, “self-deification” (Max Weber) is possible. In Bhakti religiosity, on 
the other hand, man is painfully aware of the separation from god. From his 
suffering comes the strong yearning of the Bhakta for peace (santa), obedience 
(dasya), friendship (sakhya), affection (vatsalya), and passion (raft), as the five 
Bhakti feelings (rasa) are called in the poetics.1*4 


SPIRITUALISM AND MYSTICISM!®> 


By its nature, devotionalism is theistic and usually even monotheistic. But more 
than in other religions, an atheistic form of religiosity, spiritualism, is wide- 
spread in India. Because of the notion shaped by Christianity that religion is 
linked with ideas of god, this form of religiosity is often treated in books on 
Indian philosophy. In fact, large parts of Indian scholasticism remain within 
the circle of Brahman philosophers. But the conversion of the doctrine into a 
mystical, meditative-spiritual, or ascetic practice had a broader effect. Follow- 
ing Kurt Ruh,'® it is only this practice or form of religiosity that I call “mys- 
tical.” Here, the doctrines of the Upanisads, the Samkhya-Yoga, and Samkara 
and Advaitavedanta are chosen as examples. In conclusion, I take up the ques- 
tion of the peculiar characteristics of Indian mysticism and spirituality. 


The Identification Doctrine of the Upanisads!*’ 


The literature of the Upanisads can be divided into various groups; an often- 
published collection of 108 Upanisads is “canonic,” but even today Upanisads 
are still being composed. The older Upanisads (see table 3) are composed 
mainly in prose and are seen as the last part of the Sruti (literally: “the heard”) 
and Veda in the narrow sense. They are part of the so-called forest books 
(aranyaka) because they may be heard only outside the settlements. Therefore, 
the Upanisads have acquired the meaning of “secret doctrines,” since knowl- 
edge of effective connections (4andhu) and forces is also involved. One had to 
know what was hidden behind the visible or the identity-forming “chains of 
dependence” (Harry Falk). Even though the texts are preserved only fragmen- 
tarily and anonymously, a few teachers—Yajfiavalkya, Uddalaka Aruni, San- 
dilya, and others—may have been historical figures. The Upanisads were soon 
known in the West, too. In 1801-1802, A. H. Anquetil Duperron (1731- 
1805) translated fifty Upanisads from Persian into Latin, and the anthology 
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impressed the German philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer, who called it a “con- 
solation of my life and death.” 

The special character of the older Upanisads is that they constitute the first 
great philosophical text of India in which the relationship of the individual to 
the world is considered without priestly privileges. It is often overlooked that 
these texts as secret doctrine—according to Paul Thieme, the verb upa-ni-sad 
means “sitting down near or next to someone” or “approaching [a teacher] 
respectfully”'**—are nevertheless in a ritual context and are by no means “only” 
philosophical. The idealistic representation of the Upanisadic doctrine by the 
philosopher Paul Deussen, a follower of Schopenhauer, and the commentary 
of Samkara played a major role in shaping that attitude. 

Clearly, the Upanisads represent a turning point in intellectual history. 
What is new are the doctrines of the transmigration of the soul, the effective- 
ness of fire, the cycle of nature, the importance of breath for life, the episte- 
mological function of deep sleep, the effective causality of acts, the identity of 
Brahman and Atman—in principle no longer bound to the status of birth, 
being as suffering, the internalization of the sacrifice, and so on. The focus is 
on questions about the salvation of the soul and liberation, life after death, and 
immortality, which are treated in the older Upanisads, as in the Platonic dia- 
logues, often in a dialogue between a teacher and a student. Questions’®’ were 
also an excellent stylistic means. One Upanisad, the Prasna-Upanisad, is even 
called the “Questions-Upanisad,” and another has a question preposition in 
the title: Kena-Upanisad (kena = “how, through whom?”). The question, how- 
ever, was not only an expression of a thirst for knowledge, but also a profound 
search for liberation: One who asked (ati-prech) too much or wrongly could 
shatter his head, says the text. 

The starting point of the questions is a dogmatic attitude to the world: Life 
is suffering (duhkha). This view of the world may have to do with deep-seated 
historical changes or ecological catastrophes, but the ancient Indian thesis of 
the suffering of existence is basically not world-weariness or pessimism. It is 
based on radical reflections of time and ephemerality: Everything is ephemeral, 
even joy and happiness. But what is ephemeral is sorrowful, for it means sep- 
aration. Therefore, eternity free of suffering can only be beyond joy and suf- 
fering. This insight is also part of the basic doctrine of Buddhism. In many 
other religions, the explanation of suffering leads to the consolation of life in 
the next world. But the teachers of the early Upanisads did not want to take 
this “way out.” The old ideas of re-death in the next world and a return of the 
deceased were too strong. The solution they offered was, therefore, not theistic, 
in the form of trusting in the grace of a god, but rather extremely intellectual. 
Note that the early Upanisads directly continued the ancient Indian sacrificial 
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identifications, took over the methodology without the ritual, as it were: The 
individual was identified with the whole and with immortality. Detached from 
the sacrificial event, in the Upanisads, the identification of the individual soul 
(atman) with the absolute (drahman) became a fundamental doctrine. The 
consistent application of this doctrine, however, was hardly compatible with a 
normal life. The Upanisads came from sacrifice and led to asceticism. 

The whole way of thinking revolved around questions of the conditions 
and consequences of this Atman-Brahman identification, expressed among 
others in the classical sayings of tat tvam asi (“That is you”) or aham brahmasmi 
(“I am the Brahman’).'” As in piling the fire altar, the identification had to 
lead to complete congruence. Nothing could come between the subject of 
knowledge and the object of knowledge: Atman is Brahman, and Brahman is 
Atman, but neither Atman nor Brahman can be for itself. What counts is the 
identification itself, the nonduality of both of them. 

Along with the sacrificial ritual identifications, notions of substance influ- 
enced the doctrine of the Upanisads. This concerned notions of substances of 
force, which have a few things in common with Edward B. Tylor’s and James 
George Frazer’s ideas of spiritual beings. Thus it was asked which substance 
of force or essence (rasa) is life, and, as in other religions, it was seen in fire 
or warmth, or in breath;'*' thus in what leaves the body at death. Breath— 
usually called prana in Sanskrit—was thought to be a wind; thus, there must 
be a relationship between the cosmic wind and bodily winds, including the 
breath. Breath passes away, but the cosmic wind does not. This is clearly 
formulated in the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad: “[When my body falls] may my 
vital force return to the air [cosmic force], and this body too, reduced to ashes 
go to the earth.”’” If the relationship between breath and the cosmic wind is 
produced in terms of identification, then in a way, one 15 spiritus sanctus (“holy 
spirit”), or the immortal, eternal, cosmic wind. But now wind and breath are 
again only part of something, for example, of the cosmos. So, the abstraction 
must be pushed even further, and they came upon the idea that there must be 
one force behind everything. This force was usually called 4rahman, that force 
which also guaranteed the effectiveness of the sacrifice.'°? Consequently, the 
identification was offered between Atman and Brahman, between soul and 
All-soul.!% 

A second, subsequent thought was that this fundamental force did not have 
to be part of something itself, because it would then not be the whole. Instead, 
it had to be part of the whole. Thus, it could not be possessed, but one could 
only be it. For possession can get lost, but then the force would not be om- 
nipresent and everlasting. This consideration had effects on the understanding 
of the self. An ego could not possess the Brahman, the force could not be 
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something that comes and goes, but the ego had to be identified completely 
with the all in order to be able to be it. “Become what you are,” as Hermann 
Hesse formulated this idea. Then indeed there is no longer the knower of the 
knowledge, but only knowledge remains. 

In the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad, before the seer Yajfiavalka moves into 
seclusion, he gives Maitreyi an instruction about immortality, in which these 


thoughts are expressed: 


For when there is a duality of some kind, then the one can see the other, 
the one can smell the other, the one can taste the other, the one can greet 
the other, the one can hear the other, the one can think of the other, the 
one can touch the other, and the one can perceive the other. When, how- 
ever, the Whole has become one’s very self (a¢man), then who is there for 
one to see and by what means? Who is there for one to smell and by what 
means? Who is there for one to taste and by what means? Who is there 
for one to greet and by what means? Who is there for one to hear and by 
what means? Who is there for one to think of and by what means? Who 
is there for one to touch and by what means? Who is there for one to 
perceive and by what means? 

By what means can one perceive him by means of whom one perceives 
this whole world? 

About this self (@tman), one can only say “not , not J aliglieyis 
ungraspable, for he cannot be grasped. He is undecaying, for he is not 
subject to decay. He has nothing sticking to him, for he does not stick to 


anything. He is not bound; yet he neither trembles in fear nor suffers injury. 
Look—by what means can one perceive the perceiver?! 


It is characteristic that the relationship between Atman and Brahman in 
the early Upanisads—later, under theistic influences, this was seen differ- 
ently—is hardly called oneness (¢.g., brahmatmaikyam), but rather nonduality. 
This shows that “oneness” is an identificatory relation, which must be known, 
produced, and maintained, but not resolved. The logic of such a concept of 
salvation can be understood only if the substantive preliminary stages and 
assumptions are shared. ‘The immortality (of the sacrifice) is given by a sub- 
stantive, but not coarse material force; is condensed, for example, in the holy 
syllable Om, the meter, the fire, or even the Brahman. These “parts” are the 
whole force because they are identified with sacrificial knowledge (veda) and 
the sacrificial acts (Aarman), which guarantee immortality: “Whoever in like 
manner knows It as, ‘I am Brahman,’ becomes all this [universe]. Even the 
gods cannot prevail against him for he becomes their self.”!% 
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The substance of immortality can also be obtained with such identification. 
For the self is living, thus has a share in the religious eternal substance of “life” 
and thus of immortality. Human mortality strikes only because man does not 
know about that part in himself which is the Brahman, which is immortality, 
or cannot filter it. This part or essence of human immortality is—as we said— 
called variously brahman, atman, Om, udgitha (sacred chant), prana (breath or 
life breath), or purusa, a small soul manikin that is seen in the pupils of the 
eyes or that resides in the heart. But this is also always about the identification 
of that part with immortality, which is the whole. 

The identifications were thoroughly “epistemological,” for they concerned 
a knowledge that was necessarily in the system and irrefutable because of its 
truth. This is contained impressively in the conversations of Uddalaka Aruni 
with his son Svetaketu,)” in which the method of identification or “substitution 
method,” as Paul Thieme calls it, is learned. Uddalaka Aruni first explains 
conceptual abstractions with examples: You know what clay is only if you know 
what a lump of clay is. Similarly—and here, too, [ am abbreviating long dis- 
cussions—you know what the self is only when you have seen that it arises out 
of what is (eternal) life. The father/teacher illustrates this truth by letting his 
son divide the fruit of a fig tree until nothing more is to be seen so that he can 
then state: “The first essence here—that constitutes the self of this whole 
world; that is the truth; that is the self (atman). And that is how you are [sat 
tvam asi], Svetaketu.”!°* He also lets salt dissolve in water to repeat the same 
truth. Thus, the goal of all efforts was a spiritualistic search for the self freed 
from age and death, which is the part in man that is immortal and is thus the 
Brahman (or a substitute: sacrifice, Veda, etc.). The older Upanisads are always 
dealing with such searches. He who was successful obtained all worlds, his 
wishes were fulfilled,’®? he was redeemed. 

Age is a slow dying. The abolition of time was consequently a prerequisite 
for the search for immortality. The real self was not to be connected with 
becoming and passing away. It had to be identified with the everlasting whole 
and in this way was released from age and death. Only by detachment was 
salvation possible. This static notion of salvation led to premises for countless 


Indian systems of philosophy, but also for everyday thought: 


1. This world is false knowledge or apparent reality. 

2. Striving for acts and their effects can only produce ephemerality. On the 
other hand, being free of action and abolishing thoughts is liberating, 
but also acts and thoughts carried out knowing the proper 
identification.*© 

3. Thoughts, wishes, and feelings are to be understood as active substances 
of a fine, invisible material. 
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4. Anyone who lives and thinks “dynamically” of a future produces contin- 
uation of life, rebirth, and re-death. Anyone who lives and thinks “stat- 
ically” in the here and now will not be reborn and does not die. 

5. The epistemological boundary between this world and the next cannot 
be bridged. 


These premises are in the equitheism of the concept of god, in the father- 
son identification, in identifying the sacrificer with the sacrifice and other 
sacrifice ritual identifications, in the equivalence of the believer with god: the 
“nonduality without oneness” is always produced with identificatory means. 

Another consequence of the radical abolition of time, which I shall come 
back to in the next chapter, is a doctrine of causality particularly unique to 
Indian thought, in which cause and effect are equated. This is clearly developed 
in the Samkhya system, which is one of the six classical systems of philosophy 
(darsana) of Brahmanic-Sanskritic scholasicism, along with Yoga, Vaigesika, 
Nyaya, Mimamsa, and Vedanta. 


The Psycho-Physical Identifications of Samkhya and Yoga 


The Samkhya doctrines?’ go back to the older Upanisads, even though they 
were compiled into a system only later. The legendary seer Kapila is considered 
the founder of the system, even while central to the system, along with frag- 
ments in the Mahabharata (Bhagavadgita, Moksadharma sections), and the 
Samkhyakarika of Isvarakrsna composed before 500 a.p. Samkhya doctrines 
were formative for the later philosophies, but also for the general psychology 
of India. I shall try to develop the causality doctrines of the old Samkhya 
through its theory of evolution. 

The basis of the Samkhya is the dovetailed dualism of—simply put—spirit 
(purusa) and (primeval) materiality (pra&rti). The Purusa is completely un- 
changing, eternal, omnipresent, pure spiritual light; in short, pure conscious- 
ness, sufficient unto itself, but not consciousness of something; its individua- 
tions, also called purusa, are the “parts” of the individual soul capable of 
salvation. The Prakrti, on the other hand, is active, unconscious material— 
eternal, omnipresent, and imperceptibly subtle (sazksma)—and it is also 
thought, will, and feeling, for it comprises physical and psychical things. It 
consists of three components (guna): sattva (“goodness, light, purity; state of 
light, joy, and peace”), rajas (“passion, agility, excitement”), and tamas (“dark- 
ness, heaviness, obstruction”). If these components are not developed, the Pra- 
krti is in imperceptible balance. The “primeval materiality” is not set in motion 
and thus into imbalance by an actor or a creator, but by itself. The Samkh- 
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yakarika uses the image of milk for the calf flowing by itself to represent this 
process: This is also without consciousness and yet flows for a purpose, to 
nurture the young animal. The Prakrti unfolds itself for a particular purpose: 
It instinctively wants to help the individual Purusas, the individuations of the 
Purusa, that is, pure spirit. It is the mere proximity of the Purusa that evokes 
the imbalance of the three components and thus stimulates the Prakrti to 
unfold itself and inaugurate the process of evolution. 

Through stages of twenty-three increasingly gross ontological essences 
(¢attva), the Prakrti develops into the cosmos (see table 25); in the undeveloped 
condition, it reabsorbs these essences again. So there is a permanent alternation 
of active evolution (pravrtti) and inactive non-evolution (niurtti).? 

In this system, psychic features have a material character and can adhere to 
other things as subtle, but not gross material substance. Only the Purusas are 
pure spirit, almost natura naturans, as Spinoza defined it. They are distin- 
guished from one another by a subtle body (sa#ksmasarira) or a kind of soul 
cover, but basically are the same as one another. The Purusas, therefore, are 
not individual souls, distinguished by features, that transmigrate, for the Pra- 
krti does comprise these psychic and subtle things. 

When the Prakrti is evolved and thus has developed gross bodies (sthula- 
Sarira) among other things, the Purusas unite with Prakrti, at least ostensibly, 
and attain individuality. But then the lethargic, inactive, spiritual Purusa will 
only seem to act, and the unspiritual Prakrti will only seem spiritual; in truth 
the Prakrti acts only because the Gunas, the three components of the Prakrti, 
are unbalanced. Thus it is a mistake to grant thoughts, feelings, acts, and 
individuality to the Purusa. It sheds its spiritual light on the essences such as 
knowing, ego-consciousness, and the like belonging to the Prakrti, so that the 
incorrect opinion arises that it is a thinking, feeling, and acting individual soul 
( jiva). 

This is an elegant solution to the problem of dualism and causality: That 
is, the Purusa is completely unchanging, pure spiritual light, mere conscious- 
ness, sufficient unto itself, and therefore neither consciousness nor cause or 
effect of anything else. Neither is the Purusa dependent on the consciousness 
of the individual soul nor can the individual soul—mystical-monistic—be 
united with it. In both cases, the Purusa would then be dependent on the 
ephemerality of the individual soul or could only be incompletely known. This 
is why both Purusa and the individual soul must be independent and must not 
refer causally to one another, but yet, they must be identical with one another. 
The difficulty is inherent in the intellectual construction: How can one think 
something that must not be thought through thoughts? In the Samkhya, the 
truth of this thought can be learned only nonintellectually—mystically: by the 
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The Unfolding of Matter according to the Samkhyarkarika 


Emerging from (1) the primeval materiality (Prakrtt): 


(2) buddhi: knowing, decision-making 


organ 


(3) ahamkara: ego-consciousness, ego- 
material, ego-maker, sense of self 


(4) manas: thinking organ, thinking stuff 


(5-9) buddhi-indriya: (five) knowing or 
organs of perception, sensory matter 


(10-14) karma-indriya: (five) organs of 


action, action matter 


(15-19) tanmatra: (five) subtle elements 


(20-24) mahabhita: elements 


The Buddhi has four possibilities to 
choose (tending either to sa¢tva or 
tamas): between morality and no 
morality (dharma/adharma), knowing 
and not knowing the difference 
between Prakrti and Purusa (j#ana/ 
ajfana), renunciation and 
nonrenunciation (vairagya/avairagya), 
and achieving and not achieving glory 
(aisvarya/anaisvarya). 

The Ahamkara allows the emergence of 
the mistaken belief (ab4imana) that 
there is an acting soul (iva); at the 
same time, it allows the emergence of 
the thinking organ (manas) with ten 
sense organs (indriya, nos. 5-14) and 


five pure elements (tanmatra, nos. 15—- 
19). 


Unlike the Buddhi, Manas is thought 
connected with the senses. 


Buddhi-indriyas are face, hearing, smell, 
taste, and feel; abilities to see, hear, 
smell, taste, feel; sattva-like. 


The Karma-indriyas are abilities to 
speak, grasp, go, leave, beget; tamas- 
like. 

The Tanmiatras are pure matter of the 
elements that correspond with the 
special features of the Buddhi-indriya, 
namely, smell (corresponds with 
earth), taste (water), colors and forms 


(fire), feelings (air/wind), and tone 
(ether). 


The Mahabhitas are earth (prthivi), 
water (4pas), fire (7yotis), air/wind 
(vayu), and ether (akasa). 
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liberated, in deep sleep, or in the epochs of twilight between the four world 
ages. But if these connections are known, then the binding link between Purusa 
and Prakrti is also dissolved, then salvation is achieved, then the materiality 
withdraws back into itself because the Purusa sees through its game—as a 
modest woman withdraws in shame when a strange man looks at her.” 

The Samkhya had a great influence mainly through its effect on the Yoga 
system,’ which, in its early form, tried to transplant ideas of the Samkhya 
through a polished psychophysical practice of meditation. The system of Yoga 
is based mainly on a text, the Yogasitra, which is supposed to have been 
composed by an author named Patafijali, but which is composed of various 
fragments and traditions of texts stemming from the second or third century. 
The first commentary, allegedly composed by Vyasa, on the aphorisms of the 
Yogasitra that are difficult to understand, dates from the fifth century a.p. In 
between these two texts, there are considerable gaps in the transmission of the 
tradition. 

Whereas the Samkhya forms an analysis of the dualism of idle, pure spirit 
(Purusa) and active materiality (Prakrti)—a dualism that produces suffering— 
Yoga has succeeded in removing this suffering in practice. Both systems assume 
that being is suffering, which has quite a bit to do with notions of ephemerality. 
Because man tends to take his own (material, ephemeral) soul, and hence his 
thoughts, feelings, and perceptions, for the pure spirit (Purusa)—the relation- 
ship between both types of being tempts him to do that—he is aging and 
mortal, even ephemeral. But, if he has the proper consciousness—according 
to the salvation message of Upanisads, Samkhya-Yoga, Buddhism, Advaita- 
vedanta, and other systems—then he can identify with the everlasting pure 
spirit and be freed of every material causal bond. A prerequisite for that is an 
external and internal, moral and meditative preparation. One such technique 
is offered by Yoga. 

First, the five activities of the spirit must be known: true knowledge (pra- 
mana), erroneous knowledge (viparyaya), false notion (vikalpa), sleep (nidra), 
and remembrance (smrti). These can be afflicted (A/is¢a) or not (ak/ista). They 
are afflicted by ignorance (avidya), egoism (asmiza), attachment (raga), dislike 
or hate (dvesa), or instinctive determination (abhinivesa). The affliction stems 
from the production of suffering or rebirth material (karma). The afflictions 
can be abolished by efforts (ab/yasa) through detachment (vairagya) in the 
process of eight stages (as¢a7ga) in three categories (see table 26). 

The ethicization of the search for salvation through the first two stages of 
table 26, which are still lacking in the Maitri-Upanisad,”” the acceptance of 
good deeds (riyayoga) and the theistic orientation through divine worship as 
part of the second stage, are variable and can be fulfilled in various ways. But 
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TABLE 26 
The Eight Stages of Yoga 
A. Moral Preparation 
1. Yama “(external) self control” through practicing nonviolence 
(ahimsa), truth (satya), honesty (asteya, literally: “not 
stealing”), chastity (6rahmacarya), and being devoid of 
possessions (aparigraha) 
2. Niyama “(internal) self-discipline” through purity (Sauca), 
contentedness (samtosa), asceticism (tapas), self-study 
(svadhyaya), recitation of the holy syllable Om, and divine 
worship (ifvarapranidhana) 
B. Physical Preparation 
3. Asana “Physical posture”: especially sitting position (e.g., the Lotus 


4. Pranayama 


5. Pratyahara 


6. Dharana 


7. Dhyana 
8. Samadhi 


position, the Lion position); up to eighty-four positions are 
taught, especially in Hathayoga 


“Breath restraint”: restraining the inhalation and exhalation, as 
well as the frequency of breath 


“Withdrawal (of the senses)”: Separation of the sense organs 
from the sense objects 
C. Spirttual Preparation 
“Retention”: concentration on an object in order to bring 
thoughts to a standstill 
“Contemplation,” meditation: letting go of thoughts 


“Concentration,” highest stage of contemplation: experience of 
the nondistinction of spirit and matter, by releasing the soul 


the technique itself is the same in nearly all spiritual traditions. Thus, according 
to orientation—ritualistic, devotional, or even heroic—various Yogas could be 


developed over time (hatha-raja-, kriya-, harma-, mantra-, or Jnana-Yoga). 
Whichever variant is chosen, the goal is the release through knowledge of 

the oneness in the duality, the equality of spirit and matter, and the differen- 

tiation of soul and matter through the identification of the individual soul with 


immortality. 
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Samkara’s Doctrine of Nonduality 


Samkara, the philosopher of the Advaitavedanta or the Advaitavada, took a 
somewhat different position in the “doctrine of nonduality.” Precisely when 
Samkara lived is not known, but it is currently thought that his work falls in 
the second half of the seventh century and the beginning of the eighth. Ac- 
cording to Indian tradition, he was born into a Nambudiri Brahman family in 
Kerala. As a wandering ascetic, he traveled throughout India and founded 
various monasteries. More than four hundred different works are attributed to 
Samkara, three of which are part of the “canonic” texts of the Vedanta, that 
is, his commentaries on the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita, and the Brahma- 
sutras, a text that the legendary Badarayana was supposed to have written in 
the fourth century A.D. 

In a strict sense, Vedanta, “end of the Veda,” denotes the Upanisads, un- 
derstood in some cases as the temporal and textual conclusion of the author- 
itative Vedic literature (srwzi), and in others as the completion of the Veda. In 
a broader sense, Vedanta means all philosophical and spiritual schools and 
masters who referred to the Upanisads. Of these, Samkara received special 
recognition even though he did not establish his own school. His influence 
was based on his acumen and his charisma as a teacher and master of a loyal 
circle of close students, including the influential Padmapada. 

Unlike the dualistic Simkhya-Yoga, Samkara represented a monism, even 
though a precise analysis shows that this characterization is mistaken. For 
Samkara, the Atman, the self of the person, is identical with the Brahman, 
the reality that is at the base of everything and the first cause of everything. 
So, for him, the Brahman is absolute, without a second (advaya), without 
features, immutable; it is simply being (sa¢), pure consciousness (c7/), and high- 
est bliss (aanda), but it is also called—weakly theistically—lord or highest 
lord (iSvara, paramesvara) and self (atman) or highest self (paramatman). Con- 
sequently, everything else is unreal, the world of duality, belonging to many 
names and forms, which is also developed from Brahman or his creative power 
(maya), but only in its non-evolved form, thus only in its non-empirical reality. 
This construction mainly affected the Brahman-Atman identity: Man is also 
Brahman, but only in his non-empirical, non-evolved form, of which he must 
become aware; otherwise, he has to suffer. What is important here is that man 
cannot decome Brahman, for then Brahman would not be in him already and 
he could not experience the oneness; nor can he already be it, for then he 
would not have to become it anymore. Therefore, the doctrine of nonduality 
demands what it basically denies: the oneness of Atman and Brahman. Here, 
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too, the way out leads through two forms of knowledge, for there is duality 
for man only through ignorance (avidya). The (higher) knowledge, on the 
other hand, can know and realize the nonduality in itself. 

According to Samkara, ignorance is also based on a misunderstanding of 
language, especially the first person of the personal pronoun, which tempts 
one to identify always with the ephemeral. With sentences like “I am this” 
(aham idam) or “this is mine” (mama idam), one tries to equate oneself with 
the unspiritual, with psychical and physical forms, with his own body, with 
character traits, and with physical or emotional conditions. But in this way the 
“T” is granted an existence, which it cannot have or can have only when it is 
identified with the only reality, the Brahman. Everything else is superimpo- 
sition (adhyasa) of unequal quantities and therefore erroneous. The only way 
to liberation is knowledge (vidya, vijnana) of the congruence of Brahman and 
Atman. Only then can the statement “I am the Brahman” be right, because 
the I is no longer seen as different from the Brahman and Brahman is no 
longer an object of the perception of the I. 

In Samkara, nonsalvation is embedded in a clear conception of the cycle of 
rebirth (samsara). Salvation is the Brahman-Atman identification, which can 
be striven for neither intellectually nor through acts—both belong to the world 
of the transitory—but which can only be produced by a proper preparation 
and (a special component of Samkara) through written revelation.?” 


Special Features of Indian Mysticism 


From the Upanisads to Samkara (and beyond), the spiritualistic form of relig- 
iosity has always dealt with identity and identification. Does this constitute a 
specifically Indian mysticism? 

The term mysticism is later than every experience called by that name. In 
the Bible, Greek mystikos and related words are not common; in antiquity, 
mysticism was essentially mysterium: that which was kept silent (Greek: myein) 
because it was a secret or mystery cult. “Mysticism” usually means a religious 
practice that comprises internal and external purifications—such as obliterating 
yearnings—visions, hearing things, exercises in concentration, meditation, si- 
lence, and so on. This practice can, but does not necessarily lead to a normally 
not experienced state of consciousness, which is described in different and 
contrasting ways: rest and unrest; experience of timelessness, infinity, or open- 
ness; an oceanic feeling; direct experience of god; internal emptiness—in short, 
purificatio, illuminatio, unio. With this multiplicity, it is no wonder that the 
term mysticism is also controversial.” Differentiation and precision are nec- 
essary to avoid statements that lack all historical or contextual firmness. But 
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it is precisely this “beyond all infinity” (Kurt Ruh) that is obviously what mys- 
tics talk—or do not talk—about. This is a basic problem that Ludwig Witt- 
genstein solved with the closing sentences of his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus: 
“There are, indeed, things that cannot be put into words. They make themselves 
manifest. They are what is mystical” (6.522). “He must transcend these pro- 
postions, and then he will see the world aright” (6.54). “What we cannot speak 
about we must pass over in silence”(7).?°° 

For science, mysticism is never independent of context, but is always given 
in linguistic or other forms and cannot be separated from them. The question 
of the truth of a mystical experience, therefore, cannot be answered by science, 
but can only be formulated as a statement of faith. Thus, there are a great 
many correspondences between Meister Eckhart’s “Sohnsein” and Samkara’s 
notion of Atman, as Rudolf Otto and more recently Annette Wilke have 
demonstrated.”"® Parallels can also be drawn with Islamic mysticism, the non- 


being ( fana), in which one is as one was, as only god was (Annemarie Schim- 
mel). And the Buddhist doctrine of the Non-self (anatman), through the doc- 
trine of the Buddha nature, has more in common with the doctrine of the 
Atman-Brahman identity than Samkara liked. And yet the differences are 
almost too great to assume an experience common to all these mysticisms. 
Eckhart’s doctrine of the childhood of god or the soul sparks is bound irrev- 
ocably with Trinitarian theology; the Islamic primeval contract between God 
and man has no correspondence in Christianity (or only a remote one): God 
made the compact with Israel, not with the individual; the Non-self of 
Buddhism is linked inseparably with the doctrine of existential constituents; 
Samkara’s notion of Atman is atheistic. To be able to produce an equivalence, 
these dogmatic or historic peculiarities had to be overlooked. There would be 
no problem with this, but if the characteristic of the tertium comparationis 1s 
precisely that it eludes a comparison, the situation is problematic. As Gershom 
Scholem says, mysticism is always “mysticism of something.” It is hard to 
compress the postulated silence between two book covers, yet the books are 
full of talk about silence, talk about finger-pointing instead of naming what 
the finger points to, veiled talk. Silence itself is postulated in Christianity, too, 
where the divine truth became the Word, the Logos. 

Indian mysticism, therefore, is also specific; like every mysticism, at any 
rate, it permits scientific statements about it. Five special features count as five 
characteristics:?"1 


1. The possibility of identifying the individual with the Absolute or God: 
In Christianity,’? such a mysticism was suspected as hybris, self- 
deification, and thus contempt of Almighty God. In the Vaisnava Bhakti 


movements a similar critique exists. 
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2. Atheism: Indian mysticism can also do without notions of god. 

3. Escapism: In Christianity, mystical inwardness was often disparaged as 
quietist self-importance, which diverted from the congregation in the 
church and good acts, and therefore did not lead to acts of love of thy 
neighbor (caritas) in maiorem Dei gloriam. Such criticism also arose in 
the Hindu religions, but could not win a majority. 

4. Redemption during one’s lifetime (jivanmukti): The experience 7s al- 
ready salvation or at least the crucial encounter with it. Therefore, re- 
demption during one’s lifetime is, in principle, not excluded—as in 
Christianity. 

5. Psychophysical techniques of identification: the gradual detachment of 
the spirit from its attachments. 


From the substitution doctrine in the Upanisads, through the psychophys- 
ical techniques of identification of Samkhya-Yoga, to Samkara’s doctrine of 
nonduality and the still-influential Vedanta—the Identificatory Habitus per- 
vades, to think and teach the unthinkable, that man must not first become 
what he already is: immortal. 


HEROISM AND KINGSHIP 


Even though heroism—it could be called viryamarga—is not noticed as 
much,’ it is just as important as the other three classical paths (marga) to 
salvation of knowledge, devotion, and acts. It can even be objected that heroism 
is included in the path of acts and sacrifice (karmamarga), since it—as defined 
by the Bhagavadgita ethic—demands the fulfillment of caste duties, and heroic 
acts are part of the duties of a Ksatriya; but then the path of the devotional 
participation (bhaktimarga) and even the path of knowledge ( Jnanamarga) can 
also be interpreted as subdivisions of the Karmamarga, for they also assume 
appropriate acts (Puja, studying texts, etc.). Moreover, heroism is not just a 
form of religiosity for Ksatriyas. Instead, it encompasses all those acts aimed 
at salvation, which include violence, protection of family honor, prestige, pride, 
and self-sacrifice. 

Thus, the social meaning of heroism exists not only for warriors and the 
aristocracy, for heroism forms a high ideal for all classes in southern Asia. The 
courageous act, whether it is of a “secular” or “religious” nature, is admired 
and glorified. Gods and spirits are violent, they provoke violence, and often, 
they can be given what they demand only by violence. Men are “heroes” (vira, 
Sura) and are called “heroes” when they manage to live with greatness, are 
daring in battle, pull heavy chariots, undertake difficult pilgrimages to the icy 
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sources of the Ganges, or participate in ritual struggles. Friedhelm Hardy cor- 
rectly points out that the “great hero” Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, and 
the historical Buddha were Ksatriyas.?"* In the legends of his birth, Mahavira 
was even brought from the womb of a Brahman woman to that of a Ksatriya 
woman, partly to emphasize the heroism of his unique and famous life.?"5 
Hagiographies are generally full of the heroic acts of the leaders and founders 
of religions. 

Heroism in the military sense is the subject of countless texts, such as the 
epics—the Mahabharata and Ramayana are monumental reports of war—of 
the Arthasastra, the courtly cafkam poetry in southern India, or the royal 
genealogies (vamésavali). Accidental or premature death, heroic death, and re- 
ligiously motivated suicide, killings, or self-sacrifice can also lead to salvation 
and deification in the popular religions. Shivaji, the leader of the Marathas in 
the uprising against the foreign rulers, was deified, since kings are frequently 
considered gods and thus homage rendered to them is almost equivalent to 
divine worship. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the full scope and significance of 
heroism. For that, we would have to go into details about the roles of the hero 
gods, first of all Indra in his heroic struggle against the Vrtra demon,?!* Ra- 
maism with its modern radicalizations, the worship of Bhima or Hanuman 
with his army of monkeys, and the eternal war between gods and demons in 
the Puranas. There would also have to be a discussion of the Bhagavadgita 
ethic; royal cults and festivals,?!” the institution of marriage by abduction; the 
special worship of the sword in countless rituals; the kind of loyalty charac- 
teristic of bhakti, of subordinates to their lords;?!* parts of political Hinduism; 
the erection of hero stones (viraka/); the “heroic Saivas” (Viragaivas); the rise 
of Sikhism; and so on. 

Nevertheless, I want to present two concrete examples: the religious func- 
tion of the Akharas, a special kind of centers of strength, and the position of 
the king and ascetic as saviors. 


Akharas: Religious Centers of Strength?” 


Indian ascetics, it is widely thought, are saints who have devoted themselves 
completely to the spiritual study of their self and to the search for salvation. 
Their military tradition is not so well known. But ever since the seventeenth 
century, whole groups of ascetics, most of them naked or scantily clad, called 
“Naga,” have fought against Moslem and British foreign rule or hostile king- 
doms. They were usually recruited by princes and kings from the classes of the 
so-called casteless and were organized into regiments (Hindi akhara, ani) 
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strictly guided by a leader. Their weapons were often nothing more than the 
age-old stick granted to ascetics, the trident (¢risa/a) obligatory for Saiva Na- 
gis, or a club, the weapon of Hanuman. Yet occasionally they were provided 
with light firearms; even today ascetics sometimes carry swords. In addition, 
nearly all ascetics have long fire tongs (Hindi cimta) with which they threaten 
unwelcome visitors. 

One main task of the warrior-ascetics was to keep the streets safe. Until 
the nineteenth century, the militant ascetics, the Naga sections of the Raman- 
andis or Daganamis, or the Khalsas of the Sikhs, guarded most of the inter- 
urban trade in northern India. On the trade routes threatened by robber castes, 
they were feared because of their strength and their fearlessness. They could 
deploy whole armies, which were involved in all kinds of struggles. In 1760, 
during a pilgrimage celebration in northern Indian Hardwar, more than eigh- 
teen thousand people died in a dreadful fight between rival sects. Even today, 
at such mass festivals, brutal arguments occasionally arise between Saiva and 
Vaisnava Nagas over the order of rank in the procession. The British increas- 
ingly disarmed these militant groups of ascetics, but the sects have maintained 
their heroic traditions to this day. 

The regiments of ascetics form a loose compound according to sectarian 
orientations. The Daganami ascetics often belong to a “regiment,” allegedly 
founded by Samkara. Membership in a Saiva regiment can sometimes be iden- 
tified by the way the ascetics have put up their hair: Hair on the left side 
indicates the Juna Akhara, in the middle the Nirafijani Akhara, and on the 
right the Nirvani Akhara. The Vaisnava Akharas are also subdivided into di- 
visions (ani). 

Akharas have always been partly gymnasia in the ancient sense of the word, 
that is, physical training places and centers of strength. Benares was a center 
for this martial aspect of the ascetics and had several hundred such places. 
There is not much feeling of the ascetic and meditative search for meaning 
there, and yet they are also religious sites. Today, many Akharas no longer 
belong to sects, but to private or group associations. They have turned into 
peaceful sites for the cultivation of athletic physical culture, which are attended 
especially by sons of boat people, milkmen, and craftsmen. Most of them are 
simple enclosures with a locked room for equipment, a shade tree, and arcades 
that stand around a quadrangular, roofed sand square where one exercises. 

A mythical model for many ascetics and young men is Hanuman, the heroic 
monkey god, who helps the hero god Rama to withstand danger and hostility. 
In almost every Akhara is a small shrine with a statue of Hanuman, who is 
invoked before exercises and is embellished every day. The founder or leader 
of the Akhara is also worshiped regularly. Models are famous fighters who 


20. (a and b) Milkmen of the Yadav subcaste in the sand arena of a wrestling place 
(akhara) at the Tulsighat of Benares. Photographer: N. Gutschow, 1991. 
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were awarded medals in countrywide competitions, just as many Nagas today 
still wear military orders from past battles. 

The boundaries between mere physical exercise and religious claims are 
fluid. When men wash thoroughly in the Ganges before they go into the arena, 
that is for both hygienic and religious reasons. When they exercise not only 
with modern metal weights or stone rings (Hindi garnda/), but also with Hanu- 
man’s clubs, a stick about one meter long with a stone or steel foot, or with a 
pair of clubs (Hindi jor?) on which Hanuman and the hero Bhima are repre- 
sented, they believe that religious forces strengthen physical ones. The sand 
(Hindi mi¢zi) in the arena is especially holy to them. In Benares, it comes from 
the holy Ganges and is mixed with Ganges water, mustard oil, and tumeric in 
order to keep it soft and supple. On special occasions, milk and clarified butter 
(ghi) are also added. The ground must be turned, loosened, and renewed pe- 
riodically. Only the master (Hindi ws¢ad) is allowed to enter the new sand after 
he has honored it with flowers and incense. The young men not only rub 
themselves with sand, they also wallow in it. Sand is balm for their heroism. 


Power and Authority of the King?’ 


In representations of Hindu religions, heroism has generally not been given 
adequate importance because interest in India is mainly in religion and phi- 
losophy. ‘Therefore, the romantic caricature of peaceful India, where there was 
no violence but only the search for wisdom and redemption, could last a long 
time. Yet many paths lead to heaven, even in India, and many pass over priest 
and temple; many merely imply violence. It is primarily the king who both 
competed and cooperated with the priests since ancient times, and who there- 
fore is also very significant for salvation. According to Jan Heesterman, the 
sacrificial relationship between the Brahmans and the king was also based on 
a specific exchange of violence. 

It is quite certain that the king does not only stand “under” the priest, as 
Louis Dumont and the Brahmanic-Sanskritic literature asserts.221 Dumont as- 
sumes this because he starts from an opposition between “pure” and “impure” 
and thus conceives of purity as a high value, which includes impurity. This 
construction (which I have presented above) also applies to a special extent to 
the relation between priest (Brahman) and king: The Brahman is not only in 
opposition to and competition with the king, he also stands higher than Ksa- 
triya and king because he embodies purity, a value classified higher than power 
by everyone. Therefore, according to Dumont, since religious power does not 
want to be political, the king in India gladiy “submits” to the authority of the 
Brahmans. Dumont has been criticized for this position,” primarily for not 
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sufficiently considering the countless counterexamples and for judging the re- 
lationship too much from the perspective and literature of the Brahmans. 

Arthur Maurice Hocart, with a regicentric instead of a Brahmanocentric 
theory, is considered Dumont’s “opponent.”??? Hocart also sees the king as a 
guarantor of salvation. The main task of both king and priest is to maintain 
or increase life, order, safety, and welfare. Therefore, the emergence of religion 
and the emergence of monarchy go together, like the spread of monarchy and 
religion. According to his view, monarchy stems from ritual: The king is the 
direct and legitimate successor of the ritual lord. In a certain sense, the king 
is then more powerful than the Brahman, not only politically but also reli- 
giously. Classical and modern material confirms a great deal of what Hocart 
says. In traditional Sanskritic literature, too, the king was not only the preserver 
of public order and the chief warrior, he was also considered as a creator, a 
savior, and the first and foremost sacrificer, as the protector and embodiment 
of the Dharma, as god. Coronation was deification and—at least in the Nep- 
alese monarchy”*—that is still the case. A Raja is a Deva (god); worship of 
him is Paja (divine service). The king does not produce the Dharma, he im- 
plements it; he zs the Dharma. The king is beyond good and evil, unblemished, 
undying. Therefore, he has all divine characteristics, and at his death, it is not 
the “king” who dies, but only the earthly king. 

It is important to see that, in this connection, “king” is not a person or a 
symbol or a metaphor, neither a chosen one nor a son of heaven as in China, 
but rather a salvational power, which—in principle—everyone has, and can 
use, but which the anointed king embodies to a special extent. This power is 
based on heroism, security, and centrality. The religious and social need for a 
center, for community, for convergence internally and delimitation externally, 
is expressed in the king. Pace Emile Durkheim, it could be said that the king 
is the “church” of society. But the Brahman and the ascetic are also “churches” 
of Hindu society. Richard Burghart?*> has correctly indicated that Hindu so- 
ciety has not just ove center and that, therefore, Brahman-centered or king- 
centered studies are one-dimensional. Instead, all of them—Brahman, ascetic, 
and king—are all rulers over different realms and “territories”: the Brahman 
over the organic universe, the ascetic over the temporal universe, and the king 
over the terrestrial universe. These realms are incongruent and thus superiority 
is relational. Burghart adds that the king is always aware of how his power is 
limited by other gods, both divine and human. In India there is neither one 
religious nor one secular autocrat. 

What distinguishes the king from the Brahmans and ascetics and is promi- 
nent in a certain respect is not his profanity—that is, assuming a distinction 
between politics and religion, which traditional India knows only in modera- 
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tion—but rather his specific power, which is essentially heroic. The king is the 
epitome of the man of action, and power assimilated with interest in salvation 
is heroism. Clifford Geertz correctly criticized the reduction of the king to 
command and power,” in order to overcome the opposition of politics and 
religion; but in India the force of power as far as the king is concerned is in 
fact specific. Umbrella and stick (danda) are the royal symbols for protection 
and punishment. But the king has legal authority because he has religious 
authority, not because he possesses the military means to exert pressure. On 
the other hand, quite often, the secular power of the king consists of little more 
than royal insignia and declarations of loyalty. The power of the king is also 
religious, as Hocart says correctly: “The temple and the palace are indistin- 
guishable, for the king represents the gods.””?” He even 7s god. 

One specific form of the Indian monarchy has nearly been overlooked be- 
cause of the sometimes negligible means of compulsion. For a long time, in 
the social historiography of India, it was assumed that royal states need clearly 
defined territories and administrations and that communities without such 
structures are to be counted as tribal. This bias has made the Western scholar 
direct his attention either to the large empire or to the village. Thus, the village 
has become a nearly autarchic unity and the village representative, who usually 
belongs to the dominant subcaste, has become a kind of small king. Louis 
Dumont, Burton Stein, and Nicholas B. Dirks?”* were the first to explain that 
within the sphere of influence of larger kingdoms, there were little kingdoms 
whose strength came primarily from religious motives. Their strength was not 
composed of military and administrative superiority or the ability to conduct 
war or repel foes, but rather of the usually inherited charisma of the king and 
the traditional loyalty of the population to him. It was mainly a privilege of 
the king to strengthen his rule, by granting titles, orders, lands, and sinecures, 
but also by establishing imperial temples. In this way, the king was giver and 
receiver of several gifts, which, according to the system of the hierarchical 
exchange of gifts, meant both higher rank (vis-a-vis subjects) and dependency 
(vis-a-vis the bigger kings). Thus, owning land was the crucial criterion. The 
king was the owner and protector of the land; the distribution of land was his 
privilege, which he used to create dependencies and to profit economically 
from the income of the land. In this respect, the king was hardly different 
from a medieval feudal lord. But what legitimated him was not land ownership, 
but rather his power, acquired through heroic strength, to protect the land and 
make it flourish. This power is based above all on religious substance, not on 
physical or political strength. It is acquired or maintained primarily by religious 
legitimations. The following example from the Pagupatinatha Temple in Ne- 
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pal, the national guardian place of worship of the only still extant Hindu 
kingdom, may help explain this assertion.?”’ 


King and Ascetic 


The traditional duty of the king to protect the land often devolves upon a ruler 
because he takes care of the “national” gods, either by giving land to the main 
temple or by appointing priests. This still happens at the Pasupatinatha Temple 
in Deopatan. Thus, this national place of worship preserves its “royal” strength 
independent of changing political power relations. It is sustained by the power 
and splendor of the royal house and yet remains beyond it. In Nepal in 1846, 
when the Rana family usurped power for a century and the Saha kings, who 
had ruled since 1769, were degraded to shadow kings, the Pasupatinatha Tem- 
ple suffered no damage. On the contrary, it kept the traditional support of the 
kings who were seen as divine and received additional extensive donations from 
the Ranas, who tried in this way to legitimate their power religiously, too. 

Because power was concentrated in the Kathmandu Valley in the eighteenth 
century and a national awareness emerged, the Pasupatinatha Temple was used 
as a place of national identity. Especially when all small kingdoms declined in 
British India and with the independence of the Republic of India, Nepal was 
seen increasingly and—despite the democratic constitution of 1990—is still 
seen as the last Hindu kingdom in the world. This affects the Pasupatinatha 
Temple because, from time immemorial, it has been a well-known pilgrimage 
site even in India. The Rana rulers in Nepal, primarily Janga Bahadur Rana, 
deliberately played this card: By luring ascetics to the Pasupatinatha Temple 
for a few days for the Sivaratri celebration with travel expenses, money, and 
free food, they could demonstrate their fidelity to traditional Hindu values— 
one of which is the king’s care for ascetics.?*° 

So, even though temple and palace profit from one another, they also en- 
danger each other: If the proximity is too close, if the temple becomes too 
“secular,” the priests can no longer give the king the desired religious legiti- 
mation. This mutual suspicion is especially clear in the Hindu religions since 
the temple priest has a lower status vis-a-vis the domestic priest. The Nepalese 
king does have his own domestic priests, Rajguru and Rajpurohita, but—be- 
cause of popular religious reasons, among other things—he needs the temple 
priests, especially the Bhatta priests of the Pasupatinatha Temple, who tradi- 
tionally come from southern India. That is, this temple is above things in a 
certain respect because of its emphasis on purity and its superregional 


significance. 
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Many temples in Nepal that are attended by the king are local sanctuaries, 
cared for by lower-ranking priests, and worshiped by the local population, often 
with bloody animal sacrifices. But if such rituals are practiced, if impure castes 
have free access to the sanctuary, if the myths are focused too much on a limited 
shrine and claim little validity beyond the local territory, then such a temple 
is not suited to give power to the king. His visit, in any case, has an integrating 
function; he gives more than he gets. But if—as in the Pasupatinatha Temple— 
the Sanskritic divinities of the Great Tradition are in the foreground, the ritual 
pays special attention to purity, the place is included in the superregional sacred 
geography, and the temple priests are scholars, then this place is largely released 
from its local bonds and is especially well suited for national interests and the 
general welfare. 

Nevertheless, this place also remains linked with the locality, and the le- 
gitimation, needed both by place and king, is shaped neither by temple nor 
palace: It resides in the idea of a transcendental life force, available to both 
king and priest.?*' By being identified with this force through coronation or 
consecration, priest or king obtain authority—at the price of being no longer 
of this world: According to Hocart, the ideal king is the dead king,”*? and the 
“better,” ideal Brahman or priest is the ascetic who is “dead” to society. This 
means that the farther the king, priest, and even holy site are from society, the 
purer they are, the more they are the religious substance of the life force. The 
life force is not the prevailing king; he cannot be, because he dies; on the other 
hand, his power must remain: Rex non moritur.*> The life force is the idea of 
power over life and of immortality, with which the king is identified in the 
coronation as the son is in the initiation. Therefore, pace Hocart, both the 
coronation and the initiation can be seen as a ritual killing and also as a rebirth: 
“The king is dead; long live the king.” 

But because the power of the king is a religious substance, it is not bound 
only to the king either. Everyone can possess it or assimilate it. Only if territory 
is understood as secular land, only if strength is reduced to political or military 
strength is the king a unique figure in the socioreligious power structure. But 
if land and power are understood as domains from the start, then monarchy is 
rule over that area that can be obtained by heroic acts. These acts include 
heroic achievements, subordination to rulers (god, king, or Guru), privileges 
of giving and taking, victory over evil forces or over human, demonic, or in- 
ternal foes, but finally—here, too—victory over death and mortality. The victor 
(jina), as many texts of all forms of religiosity say, is the one who obtains 
immortality, no matter whether achieved by ritualist, devotionalist, mystic, or 
heroic methods, and no matter whether he is priest, king, or ascetic. 


FROM DESCENT 
TO TRANSCENDENCE 


6. Religious Ideas of Space 
and Time 


The sciences today—except for theology and philosophy—usually respond to 
epistemological challenges pragmatically or conventionally, but are ultimately 
goal-oriented.' The humanities especially more or less openly assume a naive 
realism drawn from the model of empirical sciences: Things are as “reality” 
professes them. The basis of truth of scientific statements is that they convey 
“reality” as precisely as possible. But the scientist determines that himself. 
Moreover, almost all current scientific paradigms are determined by the Ar- 
istotelian and mainly Galilean-shaped consensus about truth and reason: The 
truth of empirically based knowledge rests not on the perception of an indi- 
vidual, but rather on the notion that anyone can verify it under the same 
conditions. Ever since Galileo—unlike Aristotle—empiricism is no longer 
bound to a life-world practice, hardly an inductive generalization of this prac- 
tice, but is rather embedded in a technical practice constructed in experimen- 
tation. Thus, empirical knowledge becomes what “is attained with the instru- 
mentation of a physical or technical praxis (often against the experiential 
knowledge of a life-world praxis).” 

In such a scientific ambiance, other empirical knowledge is declared un- 
reliable, obsolete, or at best, only subjectively valid. It is an alarming result of 
modernity that life-world orientation is increasingly degraded and the scien- 
tization of everyday life is enhanced. For the exploration of other knowledge 
orientations this reductionism means that authorship and social or psycholog- 
ical functions are examined only after their historical emergence, but are hardly 
taken seriously as a basis for a different world understanding for religious and 
life world orientations. 

In this chapter, two forms of this orientation knowledge are grasped in their 
uniqueness: Hindu religious notions of space and time.’ In the first section, I 
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start with a hypothesis that I illustrate with four short examples: spheres of 
existence and spatial directions as sacred powers, sites of pilgrimage and their 
hierarchy, bodies as divination cards, and the determination of cosmic places 
for people; in conclusion, I take up again the theoretical challenges of spatial 
orientations. In the second section, the focus is on the religious awareness of 
time, illustrated by ancient Indian and Puranic cosmogonies, cyclical models 
of time, particularly the doctrine of the ages of the world, and calendar cal- 
culations. Finally, I illustrate the unity and parallelism of religious space and 
religious time with the example of a festival: the Sivaratri in Nepal. 
Time-space orientation knowledge in Hindu religious contexts means 
that everything that is manifested needs extension and thus a space, but not 
necessarily a physical space; therefore, according to the Hindu notion, the 
nonmaterial, nonconcrete, nonpunctual also has a sphere of existence. This 
hypothesis is contrary to a scientific, physical notion of space with its three- 


dimensionality and precision of locality. 


RELIGIOUS AWARENESS OF SPACE 


In Hindu religious thinking, all material and nonmaterial manifestations need 
a sphere of existence (/oka): gods, humans, animals, plants, fire, wind, water, 
language, meters, feelings, thoughts. Yet at the same time, everything that 
needs a sphere is not lasting, but is ephemeral, and thus not the “true” existence, 
hence sorrowful. The sphere of existence, Loka,* is always specific, but there 
is no space as such in Hindu religious thought. Humans have their own Loka, 
animals have another, and so do plants or gods, stars or spirits. But even 
humans do not have a common life space, or have it only in a nonreligious 
sense: In Vedic texts, the sphere of the Brahman is the sky (dyaus) with the 
sun (siérya), the Ksatriya has the space in between (antariksa) with the wind as 
his “element,” the common person (v7§) lives on the earth (prthivi) with the 
fire as a principle of nourishment, and the ascetic (sammyasin) lives in the world 
of the stars (aksatra) and of the moon with the principle of immortality.> In 
Hindu religious thought, space represents a field of force, a characteristic of 
all manifestations. This also applies for nonmaterial manifestations, whose 
“space” can be felt rather than seen or perceived. Because such spaces are less 
clearly delineated than volume which is perceived or measured with the eye or 
sense of touch, grasping the religious concept of space has a special problem 
of edges and thresholds.* I shall discuss this principle with examples. 


Spaces and Directions as Sacred Powers 


In ancient India, the idea of a common world for everything was not accepted. 
Instead, different cosmological models’ of various worlds existed beside one 
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TABLE 27 
The Seven Worlds 


1. Bhirloka Earth with seven continents, seven oceans, and 
seven underworlds—the world of humans, 
animals, and plants 


2. Bhuvarloka Space between earth and the course of the sun, air 
space—in-between space for gods, demons, 
spirits, etc. 


3. Svarloka (also Svargaloka) Space between the course of the sun and pole stars 
(dhruva)—world of the stars and planets 


4, Maharloka 1 koti (= 10°) yojana (1 yojana = ca. 3.6 km) 
high—world of the saints 

5. Janarloka 2 koti yojana high—world of the sons of Brahma 

6. Tapoloka 8 Rott yojana high—world of the Vairaja gods 

7. Satyaloka 48 Roti yojana high—world of the gods = Brahma’s 
world 


another. Thus, since the second epoch, there has been the familiar dualism of 
“heaven” (Dyaus Pita, masculine: see Zeus, Jupiter) and “earth” (Prthivi, fem- 
inine), often combined in the dual (Dyavaprthivi) or even tripartite divisions 
into earth, space in between, and sky; or into underworld, earth, and sky. 
Similarly, for the Vedic period,® a seven-part division of the universe can be 
shown, consisting of seven rings, each doubled like big continents surrounded 
by seven oceans of various liquids. 

The first continent, Jambudvipa, consists, on the other hand, of seven hi- 
erarchical worlds (/oka), which represent the realms of life for various creatures 
(see table 27). While the first division of seven is horizontal, the second is 
vertical. Along with it are countless more ideas, as that the world is oval (4rah- 
manda),’ that it is a disk with the mountain Meru as a world axis, or that it is 
a round, unmoving ball, surrounded by ether and orbited by heavenly bodies. 

Every life space mentioned in table 27 is a force, a power, a kind of feeling 
of space that is limited not only to visible space determinants. The words for 
earth express this multiplicity: Bhz is not only the world for living things, but 
also a goddess (Bhidevi); similarly, prthivi also indicates the goddess and the 
religious substance “breadth.” The terms are linked inseparably with a specific 
sense of space. One cannot talk of the earth, which has this or that aspect. 
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Therefore, there is no word for that because there is no such idea. “Sky” and 
“earth” are not two different spaces, but rather senses of space that can be 
either in the sky or on the earth. In death, therefore, one only changes one’s 
Loka, the sphere of existence. Similarly, directions are not only coordinates of 
a geocentric notion of space, but rather—in religious terms—also senses of 
space. 

The word orientation originally denoted the alignment of directions by the 
sunrise (oriens sol, “rising sun”). In ancient and present-day India, this is not 
just a physical-spatial alignment. Directions are not only directions, but also 
forces (see table 28).!° As the “(wild) West” is linked with freedom and there- 
fore can be a name or a term for advertising cigarettes, so in India, directions 
also stand for definite qualities, in this case, religious ones. At any rate, the 
directions are not a symbol for something; they cannot be abstracted from their 
substance. Directions are consequently singular, not relative to the location, 
but absolute: In terms of religion, north is always north because only north 
has some particular tone. This is why the Kailash Mountain is always in the 
“north,” no matter whether one is south, north, west, or east of it. In the 
religious context, detaching a place or a position from its substance is hardly 
possible. Nor is the abstraction of a geographical determination a relation. 
Every geographical determination is a mixture of basically equal forces and is 
neither egocentric nor geocentric. 

Thus, directions are not only geocentric or astronomical coordinates, but 
also and primarily powers. Therefore, the tripartite division of the world (see 
table 27) into earth (442), in-between space between earth and the course of 
the sun (44uvah, actually the plural of 442), and the starry sky (svah) belongs 
to the three obligatory ritual expressions (vyahrti) that a Twice-Born must 
recite during the morning ritual (samdhya) in order to confirm the powers of 
these life spaces.! The powers of these worlds also inhere in their denotations 
and thus the words bAu, bhuvah, and svah are detached from directions or 
spaces. Space and volume are identical, and so are names and what is named. 

In the Purusa hymn” of the Rgveda, the emergence of the earth is described 
with similar ideas of space. It is a late rgvedic, but an early cosmogonic myth 
for Indian intellectual history. The core of the hymn is that creatures emerge 
from the thousand-headed, thousand-eyed, and thousand-foot Purusa 
(“Manu”)—a kind of primeval giant (comparable to the Germanic Ymir)—to 
whom the gods themselves sacrifice: From his head, the Brahmana emerge; 
from his arms, thighs, and feet, the other Varnas; from him the whole earth 
is covered and is towered over by a ten-finger breadth; from him are born the 
wind, moon, and sun, seasons, living creatures, Vedas, meters, and so on. At 
the same time, various powers were assigned to specific parts of the body: the 
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sky to the head, the air space to the navel, the earth to the feet. Thus, the 
world comes from the Purusa and yet Purusa and world are identical. Because 
the gods offer the Purusa as a sacrifice, the world is also produced by the 
sacrifice. As the cell has the genetic code of the whole living creature, so the 
whole (the world) is contained in the part (sacrifice) because of the essential 


identity of the part and the whole. 


Pilgrimage Sites and Their Hierarchy 


What is in space is already the whole substance of space. Therefore, ¢irtha 
(literally: “ford”) means “pilgrimage site” but also “(holy) man” (e.g., Ramatir- 
tha), a certain religious “line in the palm” or “(holy) text.” Tirtha is then the 
holy substance “transition, junction” between worlds that touch and do not 
touch each other. Here a relationship between religious and scientific thinking 
of space exists: Just as there are no ideative criteria of space, coordinates in 
three-dimensional space, homogeneity and the isotropic variety of points “in 
reality,” so there is no holy space as a “real phenomenon.” Both spaces are 
otherworldly, spiritual spaces to a certain extent. As Ernst Cassirer put it: “The 
whole spatial world, and with it the cosmos, appears to be built according to 
a definite model, which may manifest itself to us on an enlarged or a reduced 
scale but which, large or small, remains the same. All the relations of mythical 
space rest ultimately on this original identity; they go back not to a similarity 
of efficacy, not to a dynamic law, but to an original identity of essence.” 
The same is true with celebrations of such places. They can take place on 
various levels and in various, basically equal spaces. Thus, one goes on a pil- 
grimage to Benares,’° but also within Benares, one walks around holy places. 
With every tour (pradaksina), the pilgrim receives the sacred power possessed 
by the enclosed space. This can be a brief walk around the gods in the temple, 
but also a five-day procession such as the Paficakrosiyatra, the walk around 
Benares in a radius of five krogas (17.5 km), in which 108 sanctuaries, also 
called ¢irtha, are visited. Every sanctuary thus encloses other holy sites through 
its mythology, so that at the end of the procession, the universe is celebrated. 
But what can be expanded because it is infinite can also be contracted into the 
one: Identifications can be dilated or compressed. Thus, in Benares, there is 
the Paficakrosi Temple with 108 reliefs, which represent the shrines of the 
procession; there, walking around Kasi—an ancient name of Benares—can be 
performed in one place: with a walk around the temple, which brings as much 
religious merit as the five-day procession. In addition, there is the temple of 
Kasidevi (“goddess Kasi”), where the sacred power “Kasi” can be obtained. 
Because of the identity of the part and the whole, the universe can be in Kagi, 
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and Kasi can be in one specific temple or in another place: Several places in 
southern Asia call themselves a true or secret “Benares.” 

Thus, a holy site is not only a site within geocentric space coordinates. For 
then it would not be holy. Just as the king can only be king because he is 
“dead”—i.e., from another world—so the power “Benares” is bound not only 
to the geographical place of Benares. In the extreme case, neither effigy nor 
external ways are necessary: “Benares” is then visited in the mind, in the heart. 
The pilgrim texts and city eulogies themselves elevate Benares to this tran- 
scendent level. Kasi appears there in bright light, as a field of cosmic forces, 
as a sacred Mandala enclosing the whole universe as a place of perfect purity, 
liberation, and redemption. Kasi is built of pure gold there; it floats in the 
ether, where the city is supported by Siva’s trident, whose extension forms the 
Visvanatha, one of the main temples. Kasi has the form of a Mandala circle 
or a Yogic or cosmic body there. Kasi expands there into the seven concentric 
rings of the universe listed above, which surround the center like the seven 
oceans and enclose the holy space. Kasi appears in the shape of a trident, a 
disk, a heavenly cart, or a conch there. Kasi changes and yet remains the same 
because the sacred power “Kasi” is singular. 

Yet, a pilgrimage site is not only a vague religious feeling. On the contrary, 
its sacred power can be measured precisely, as illustrated by a category of texts 
studied by Richard Salomon.'* The texts are called tithapratyamnayah (“pil- 
grimage sites as [equivalent] substitute [for penance]”). In them, visiting holy 
sites is balanced against atonement (Arcchra, prayascitta), which is stipulated in 
specific procedures. Thus, pilgrimage sites have a certain atonement value that 
depends on distance and other factors. An early example for these identifica- 
tions comes from the Parasarasmrti, a legal text: According to this, a pilgrimage 
of two yojanas (about 3.2 km) is considered equal to a Krechra act of penance.”” 
In later texts, the holy places themselves are named and listed. For example, a 
bath in the Ganges corresponds to six years of Krecha acts of penance, when 
one has covered sixty yoyanas in order to visit the river; since one Krccha act 
of penance needs twelve days and can be carried out only once a month, the 
bath in the Ganges along with some thirty miles of pilgrimage corresponds to 
180 &rechas altogether. It is also obvious in these equations that the equivalent 
can be determined only through an abstraction, the sacred value. Spaces and 
sites can have this value, but it is not connected to them and it can be mis- 
calculated because of its materiality. The religious value of the recitation of a 
text can also be given precisely: To get a husband, the Ramaraksastotra text 
should be repeated 220 times; for the birth of a child, sixty-four times; in 
illnesses twelve times, etc.’® This can be compared to calculating and paying 
for indulgences in the Roman Catholic church. 


(a) 


(b) 


21. (a) Pilgrims on the walk around Benares that lasts several days. (b) A part of the 
way can be covered by boat on the Ganges. Photographer: N. Gutschow, 1991. 
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Like a person, an animal can also be a “holy place,” particularly the cow. It 
is considered a goddess because—among other things-it is identified with the 
sacred power Sri (“wealth, good fortune, abundance”), because it is a part of 
this substance and thus—since the divine cannot be divided—the substance 
itself. In India, such thinking is visualized, for example, by painting countless 
other gods in the picture of the cow. As in the Purusasikta of the Reveda 
mentioned above, body parts are then linked with gods and their powers, but 
in this case, only to express the universalism of the whole. Such a divination 
card can be read in which relations are assigned and produced: Why does one 
deity reside in the horns, another in the tail, the third in the hooves? In India, 
however, the individual localities of the gods in the cow are not as important 
as the expression of abundance represented by the cow. Therefore, the cow is 
also called Kamadhenu, the “wish cow” or “wish-fulfilling cow.” It is the sacred 
power “abundance,” and an appropriate form of expression for her is that ev- 
erything is contained in her. 

These examples are definitely not only esoteric intellectual games, con- 
cocted by priests and myth-makers, without reference to experienced reality, 
as illustrated by another example from the rural milieu. 


Astrology and the Cosmic Place of Man” 


Ever since the second (“Vedic”) epoch, knowledge of the effects of the fixed 
stars and planets has been part of the basis of Indian scholarship. Astronomy 
( jyotisa) forms one of the six classical complementary sciences, the “limbs of 
the Veda” (vedanga)—along with phonetics (Sasa), metrics (chandas), grammar 
(vyakarana), etymology (nirukta), and ritual (ka/pa). Jyotisa is traditionally sub- 
divided into astronomy ( ganita, tantra), as well as astrology (hora, jataka) and 
divination (ska). In religious practice, the use of astrological and other di- 
vinatory means has always been extraordinarily widespread. Horoscopes, in- 
terpretations of signs, soothsaying, and palm reading enjoy great popularity. 
Almost every Indian has his “position in life” determined in this way. 

The ritual of naming (see table 5) is an alignment, even an orientation, to 
astronomical coordinates. In this ritual, the house of the moon at the time of 
birth is authoritative for determining the personal name that begins with the 
syllable attributed to this constellation, so that the life of the child will proceed 
propitiously. As an example, I have chosen the name Nitan. According to a 
customary Nepalese calendar (Paficanga, see below) of 1994-1995, his name 
falls within the syllable category of na-ni-na-ne. These are syllables that are 
connected, among other things, with the following listed traits and powers: 
Zodiac sign (naksatra): Anuradha (name of the seventeenth station of the 
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moon); house of the moon: Scorpion; regent: Mars; class (varna): Brahman; 
animal category (yoni): gazelle; group membership (gana): god (deva); mount: 
gander. Note that membership in a class (varna) is not a question of origin, 
but of the constellation of the stars at birth. One can be a farmer (Vaiéya), but 
belong astrologically to the category of Brahmans. One can also have the as- 
trologically defined group category of the gods, but also belong to the animal 
category of “rats.” 

These space-time coordinates also form the birth horoscope that remains 
formative for many events, such as the “matching ceremony” in the betrothal 
(see table 10): If the woman belongs to the group of the demons (raksasa) and 
the man to the group of the gods (deva), a marriage does not fall under fa- 
vorable signs; such a combination is to lead to marital conflict and hostility.”° 

Such calculations are also used for changing places, as Gloria G. Raheja 
has shown.?! If someone moves into a new village, he occasionally has an 
astrologer test whether the place suits him, since otherwise, disaster threatens. 
In Raheja’s example, the syllables of the name of the village and the newcomer 
are matched with the twenty-eight houses of the moon (naksatra)” and the 
four parts of the body, i.e., forehead, back, heart, and feet. Raheja demonstrates 
this with the example of “her” village of Pahansu: Pa—the first syllable— 
corresponds to the house of the moon utara phalguni; the sequence of the 
other houses of the moon and the parts of the body are established: seven 
(beginning with uttara phalgunt) fall on the forehead, back, heart, and feet. 
The same is done with the name of the person in question. If the Naksatra of 
the first syllable of his name falls in the forehead or heart group, place (village) 
and person are suited to each other, then the stars are favorable, and then he 
and his family prosper. But if the house of the moon is in the foot group, he 
should settle somewhere else. 

Divination cards and birth horoscopes are therefore regularly used in In- 
dia.’’ In them, localities are characterized by sacred powers which can be com- 
bined into complex systems of orientation and allow the person to determine 
his respective place in order to use the good forces and eliminate the harmful 
ones. In every Brahmanic-Sanskritic ritual, the individual must be brought 
into harmony with a place and time through a specific ceremony (desakalasam- 
kirtana). Only then are there the necessary congruences between the person 
who commissions the ritual and the sacred powers of the ritual. Only then are 
such identifications beneficial. 


Religious and Scientific Concepts of Space 


These examples have illustrated that a physical concept of space is not sufficient 
to grasp the special quality of the (Hindu) religious systems of orientation. 
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The same is true for the geography of religion,” which is often exposed to the 
danger of a deterministic evaluation of environmental factors, especially land- 
scape, earth, and climate. This is so when a rather blatant dualism of good and 
evil in Egypt is linked to the fertile, green Nile Delta and the desert, and thus 
a clear-cut border between arable land and wasteland; or Shamanism is indi- 
cated as an especially characteristic form of religion for the Arctic north; or it 
is assumed that the Tibetan religion is a religion that suits the high Asian 
landscape.”° Such simplifications are not fair to religious ideas. 

The environment does influence religious ideas: Visions of paradise and 
hell are shaped by local facts, vegetation, and climate; the festival calendar is 
often aligned with the harvest cycle; forms of settlement often have religiously 
motivated structures: The church is in the center, the casteless live at the edge; 
the characteristic nature of itinerant monks is based on deeply rooted ideas of 
the animism of nature and its protection (which is why Indian ascetics are to 
stay in one place or one monastery during the intensive growing phase of the 
Monsoon). But the special nature of the religious sense of space is that it cannot 
be functionalized and reduced because it always also includes the other world: 
Religious experiences take place in illo loco and in illo tempore. This is why 
religious places and sites “in space” or on maps can never be the whole 4o/y 
place. Benares is eo ipso no holy place if its religious sense of space is not 
understood. Here, Emile Durkheim’s strict separation between sacred and pro- 
fane can be perceived in fact. Holy places, then, are holy only when they are 
at the same time the complete other, thus, when man, place, and deity are 
identical or are identified ritually. A stone can be the seat of Siva today and a 
simple paving stone tomorrow, but the awareness of the identification must be 
there—through a inéentio solemnis (see table 20). The boundaries are abstract- 
spatial, not “merely” empirical-spatial. But the boundaries can be drawn solid 
and clear. Pace Kurt Hiibner, the differences between a scientifically shaped 
conception of space and a religious (in Htibner, “mythical”) sense of space can 
be characterized as in table 29.” 

The scientific view of the world is far from the religious one. The religious 
man does not know similarities of volume, but only identities or distinctions.”” 
Every perceivable equivalent is identity. Nor is it merely coincidence for the 
religious man, or only an externality where something is; instead, there 1s a 
binding relation between the object and its position. Objectivity is possible 
only in radical subjectivity or singularity—in the sense that every religious space 
is subjective because otherwise it would not be. There cannot be a space “in 
itself,” because what is in itself has no space: It cannot manifest itself and thus 


needs no sphere of existence. 
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TABLE 29 


Scientific and Religious Conceptions of Space 


Scientific Conception of Space 


Religious Conception of Space 


Space is a medium im which objects are 
found. 


Space consists of a continuous, 
homogeneous, isotropic multiplicity of 
points. 


Three-dimensional space coordinates 
lead to topological and metrical 
conceptions of space. 


There are norms of measures of length 
and distances. 


Up and down, right and left; the 
directions are all relative and 
dependent on abstract relations: 
gravitation, geomagnetism, the 
position of the observer, etc. 


Space and what is within the space form 
a unit. There is no space in itself, only 
various spaces. 


Spaces are sacred powers that are felt 
rather than perceived. Various things 
can have the same sacred power of 
space. 


Places have not only a relative, but also 
an absolute location, which constitutes 
their sacred power. 


Space is not isotropic: it matters in 
which “direction” something moves, 
since the directions themselves form 
absolute powers; it can be compressed 
and expanded and yet remain the 
same. 


Holy space is absolute and thus 
separated in principle from “profane” 
space. Up and down, right and left, 
etc., are not merely conventions, but 
absolute forces like gods, light, or 


principles. 


Concepts of space are usually”* relational: A space consists of things at a 


distance from one another; an object in space can be perceived and located 
only as distinguished from another object in space. Up-down, left-right, inner- 
outer, before-behind, are thus relations. But in a religious sense of space, space 
equals the whole: “Now, here in this fort of rahman there is a small lotus, a 
dwelling-place, and within it, a small space... . As vast as the space here 
around us is this space within the heart,” says the Chandogya-Upanisad.”? And 
because space is everything, it can be identified with the self (at#man). In other 
words, this space cannot itself be relational, it can itself not be a space thing. 
There cannot even be space around it so that the internal space is the same as 
the external. 
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The example of the world of the ancestors* illustrates this feeling of space. 
One lives with the forefathers, but their world is different from the world of 
the survivors. But where are the ancestors? They are neither only inside the 
consciousness of the survivors, nor are they only outside, somewhere above in 
the sky. When asked about the location of the ancestors, no indicative move- 
ment is made, not to the sky, but because of that it should not be said that 
they have no space. On the contrary, their existence is considered real and so 
is their space (see table 12), even if these are not to be located with a physical 
conception of space. 

Religious boundaries between places were initially sharper than the profane 
in human history.*! Temp/um (“space of observation,” Greek: zemenos) comes 
from the root ¢emno (“cut, separate”), and con-templari, the (theoretical) ex- 
amination and viewing, as Ernst Cassirer notes, is based on the idea of the 
“defined space.” The thresholds of the holy space were marked early, when 
there were still firm boundaries for private property and ownership of land and 
places. The singular subjectivity of a space or rather its sacred power can set 
absolutely trenchant boundaries: In some circumstances, it can be measured 
where a holy space begins and where it ends; the thresholds mark it and de- 
mand a specific ritual relation, such as removing one’s shoes. But only the 
indeterminacy and boundaryless nature of the religious space make such clear 
boundary interchanges necessary. Nevertheless, it was not the scientific con- 
ception of space that was the first to be precise and “objective,” but rather the 
religious conception. Scientific objectivity does not convey the one, common 
reality better, but rather it is usually based on a procedure of trial and error, 
whose truth depends on use and consent. Nevertheless, hardly anyone says 
seriously that the current conception of space is better than the previous one 
unless he de/ieves in progress. But that is a belief that cannot be verified.” 


RELIGIOUS AWARENESS OF TIME 


Hindu religious and the general religious sense of space, as I have tried to 
show, determines sacral space through identification with a non-empirical 
space—beyond the beyond. Even though this conception of space is abstract 
and leaves hardly any room for theistic approaches, the Indians have also asked 
themselves questions that form the major subjects of mythologies in religions: 
Who created this world and the next world or how did they come into being? 
How do these worlds pass away? These questions about creation and cosmog- 
ony also raise the aspect of time, which I deal with here. But first, I present 
various cosmological models. 
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Ancient Indian Cosmogonies* 


In the second (“Vedic”) epoch, no unified cosmogony or a single world creator 
can be discerned. Instead, images of the emergence of the world were used. 
The early images show contours of a world creator or a demiurge. Thus, there 
is the image of building, like the carpenter Visvakarman,” the firstborn of the 
universe: The worlds are measured out, the earth is held up with stakes, sup- 
ported by posts. Tvastr is also a divine architect, Brahmanaspati is a blacksmith. 
The idea that something formless must be shaped (molded, cut, woven) is 
common. These myths and stories talk of creating (sr), measuring (md), or 
manufacturing (¢aks). Alongside are theogonous images of tools and gestures. 
The gods produce sun, earth, water, and light, but also themselves; they are 
causa sui (svayambhi). Indra produced sky (dyaus) and earth (prthivi), which 
are considered the heavenly father and mother of nature, and thus it is said of 
Indra: “From your own person you have generated both mother and father.”** 

On the other hand, in other images, the worlds emerge out of themselves 
or out of their elements, sprout, evolve, expand. Thus, waters (always plural) 
produce the world through heat (!): Water is thus primeval material,’’ fire the 
child or grandchild of water. Associations to the egg and hatching are desirable 
and explicit. Later in the rgveda and then increasingly popular is the idea that 
the One originally developed out of a primeval material with no beginning 
and no characteristics, that Prajapati thinks he would like to be a Second. 
Thus, god is in everything and there is no Second aside from the One, which 
manifested itself. The problem of the theodicy is then posed only in a very 
unconventional form. (I shall return to this question in the conclusion of the 
book.) It seems as if there is not a Nothing next to the absolute One, no area 
that is not permeated with the (Divine) One. Thus, god is not the absolutely 
other, but rather an identification between individual and absolute, which can- 
not be seen only because of illusion. 

How tentatively such questions are posed is shown in a famous hymn of 


the origin of the world in the Rgveda: 


The non-existent was not, the existent was not; then the world was not, 
not the firmament, nor that which is above [the firmament]. How could 
there be any investing envelope, and where? Of what [could there be] fe- 
licity? How [could there be] the deep unfathomable water? Death was not 
nor at that period immortality, there was no indication of day or night; 
That One unbreathed upon breathed of his own strength, other than That 
there was nothing else whatever. There was darkness covered by darkness 
in the beginning, all this [world] was undistinguishable water; that empty 
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united [world] which was covered by a mere nothing, was produced through 
the power of austerity. In the beginning there was desire, which was the 
first seed of mind; sages having meditated in their hearts have discovered 
by their wisdom the connexion of the existent with the non-existent. Their 
ray was stretched out, whether across, or below, or above; [some] were 
shedders of seed, [others] were mighty; food was inferior, the eater was 
superior. Who really knows? Who in this world may declare it! Whence 
was this creation, whence was it engendered? The gods [were] subsequent 
to the [world’s] creation; so who knows whence it arose? He from whom 
this creation arose, he may uphold it, or he may not [no one else can]; he 
who is its superintendent in the highest heaven, he assuredly knows, or if 
he knows not [no one else does].3* 


The idea of the demiurge appears hesitantly and relatively late. The un- 
known creator is asked about,*’ and even in the Purusa hymn* of the Rgveda, 
the primeval creature is not a creator of the world, but gods, elements, crea- 
tures, and the world order emerged from him. The gods who are younger than 
the universe are awarded the privilege of having created the world only by 
extension: Through their dance in which things emerged in a cloud of dust,” 
or through their playfulness (maya, lila). The gods also have limited lifetimes: 
Brahma is to live a hundred or a hundred twenty years in every world year, 
Prajapati a thousand years. This god—his name means “lord of the crea- 
tures”—is the first to have the features of a demiurge. But it says of him, too, 
that he himself was created; the world emerged from the nonbeing (4-sa¢), the 
One, the Brahman, the egg, heat, or time (Aa/a). There is a plethora of ideas 
of the first man (Manu, Yama), but creation is not directed at man: “Man... 
is only one of the many creations the world fulfills, along with horses and 
cattle, Vedas and poetry meters.” 

By extension, a myth of incest arose in the early Vedic period* and devel- 
oped in the middle Vedic period, from which the world emerged—in a dan- 
gerous act, in which a Third emerged from Two. The idea is widespread that 
(Prajapati’s) seed is manifested in the multiplicity of the world, so that the 
One is many and—from an ascetic view—is thus wasted. 

In these many different images of creation, a coherent cosmogony can 
hardly be discerned. Everything and nothing can be extracted from them: a 
dualistic conception of the world (the world emerged from the tension of chaos 
and order, light and dark, man and woman, later Purusa and Prakrti) as well 
as monistic ideas: The One, the primeval material, the seed, the water are all 
unmanifested (avyakta) at the beginning; the world then manifests itself, but 
theogonic myths can also be seen: Gods such as Purusa, Prajapati, or Visva- 
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karman created or sired the world. Only one thing is sure: Clearly there is 
hardly any need to unify and reduce these ideas. The designs of the world— 
contradictory but equal—stand beside one another. 


Creation in Classical Mythology“ 


In the Puranas, too, there is no single creation myth or single creator. Instead, 
various cosmogonic themes return: the creation out of the body of a demiurge, 
the primeval egg, the quarrel between the gods over creation, incest myths, the 
duality (of Purusa and Prakrti) that lets everything emerge, and others. But 
more than in the rgveda, it is emphasized that certain gods (Brahma, Visnu, 
Siva) are granted a greater share in the creation. But these gods, too, are often 
considered self-born or emerging out of themselves. There are countless new 
cyclical creation myths according to which the world is always re-created. More 
distinct than in the Veda is also the view that the gods let the world emerge 
out of their desire for sport (/#/a).** Finally, there are attempts to harmonize 
the various ideas of creation theistically. A striking example of that is the myth 
of Visnu’s cosmic sleep and Brahma’s birth.** 

At the end of every Kalpa, Visnu sleeps his cosmic sleep. All three worlds 
are in darkness; nothing but the ocean remains, not even gods. Only Visnu (as 
Narayana) sleeps in a bed made of the serpent named Sesa (“remnant”) or 
Ananta (“endless”). From his divine playfulness (/i/a), a lotus grows in Visnu’s 
navel. Brahma appears and asks Visnu who he is. He introduces himself as 
Narayana and says: “Know that I am origin and disintegration. See in me the 
whole world, the continents with their mountains, the oceans and seven seas, 
and you too, the grandfather of the worlds.” Visnu asks Brahma who he is and 
gets the answer: “I am the creator and priest, the self-existing patriarch; in me 
everything is erected. I am Brahma who looks in all directions.” Then, Visnu 
enters Brahma’s belly and sees all three worlds with gods, men, and demons. 
Astounded, he asks Brahma to come into his (Visnu’s) belly now. There, 
Brahma finds no end and no way out, for Visnu has closed all doors. Only the 
navel offers him a way out, where Brahma then appears on a lotus. 

In this myth, Visnu and Brahma compete for the creation; both have let 
the whole world emerge (pravrtti) in their bellies (wombs) and have taken it 
back (nzurtti). The ideal of a uterine state of redemption (sleep, water, dark- 
ness) is at the beginning, and the serpent, guardian of water and life energy, 
is without beginning (aad?) or end (ananta). Visnu is clearly emphasized vis- 
a-vis Brahma, corresponding to the monotheistic character of the Purana. But 
again, no single creator god is accepted. 
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In another myth, it is Brahma from which everything has emerged:*” In 
rapture, Brahma creates gods, demons, ancestors, and humans. First, amas 
emerges in him, the element of darkness, from which the demons appear. Then 
Brahma gives up his body, which has brought forth the demons; this body 
becomes night. Then, Brahma takes another body with a great deal of purity 
(sattva). From his mouth, the gods emerge. Since he gleams (divyatas), they 
are known as the gleaming ones (deva). Brahma gives up this body, too, which 
becomes day; therefore, men worship the gods in the day. Then he takes a 
body that is all purity (sa¢fva). Brahma thinks of his sons, and thus the fore- 
fathers (pitarah) emerge between day and night. He leaves this body, which 
becomes twilight. Therefore, men worship ancestors at dawn and dusk. Finally, 
Brahma assumes a body that is all energy (rajas). This body becomes moon- 
light. From his organ of thought men emerge. In a similar way, he creates 
spirits, animals, and plants, as well as the four Vedas and so on. This myth is 
clearly modeled on the Purusasikta hymn mentioned above. The world is 
created from divine bodies, in this case from Brahma’s bodies. But Brahma 
is not a sole creator god either. Things get violent when the gods quarrel about 
their acts, and such a quarrel can take place within one’s own family, as illus- 
trated in a myth in which Brahma curses his son Narada because he reveals 
himself as a supporter of Visnu or Krsna. 

After Brahma has accomplished the creation to a large extent, he wants to 
let the sons he created from himself shape the rest of the world. (In another 
myth, his sons are to continue because Brahma pursues his self-created beau- 
tiful daughter Satarap4.)* But the sons refuse and Narada even tells his father 
that everything Brahma has created is ephemeral. Why should he get entangled 
in this illusory world (maya)? Narada also reveals that he is a follower of Visnu. 
Brahma is beside himself: He wants to extinguish Narada’s wisdom, wants to 
send him fifty lecherous women with whom he has to amuse himself for two 
hundred years in order then to become only a son of a slave woman. “And 
then, my child, you will again be my son, and I give you heavenly, eternal 
wisdom, but only because you belong to the Vaisnavas and through the grace 
of Krsna.” Thus, Brahma recognizes Visnu’s superiority, an expression of his 
diminished authority in the fourth (“Classical”) epoch. Narada weeps and begs 
his father to restrain his rage: 


That son alone who violates the principles of virtue or transcends the law 
of morality is cursed by his father. How could you, being a savant, have the 
face to curse a pious and innocent child, devoted to God?. . . Now be 
graciously pleased to grant me this boon that whatever life I may take, my 
faith in Hari may forsake me not and that the name of Hari might always 
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afford me satisfaction. ... O four-faced Brahma, when you have cursed me 
(though I am innocent), you ought likewise to be cursed by me in 
return. ... by the might of my imprecations, your mystic worship performed 
with hymns, amulets, and established methods shall disappear from the 
face of the world. Unquestionably you shall have to pass your days like an 
ordinary person who does not deserve to be worshiped. And after the lapse 
of three kalpas, you shall be worshiped in the proper way. O Brahma, the 
only things to which you shall be at present entitled are your necessary 
share in sacrificial offerings and worship in matters relating to vow, etc; the 
rest of your privileges shall vanish. But the gods etc. shall still adore you. 


The creation—as suggested here—goes on. It must continue; it must be 
renewed. This idea is developed fully in the doctrine of the cyclical destruction 
of the world and the ages of the world. 


The Doctrine of the Ages of the World® 


The best-known expression of the cyclical image of the world is the doctrine 
of the four ages of the world (yuga).°' The calculation of time is complex and 
has not been handed down uniformly.*? A common calculation is summarized 
in table 30. According to that, the course of the world consists of the change 
of unfolding (sarga, pratisarga) or creation (srsti) and dissolution (pralaya), 
presented as day and night in the hundred-year life of the god Brahma. Such 
a Brahma day lasts from creation to the decline of an eon (Aa/pa). And every 
Kalpa lasts a thousand great ages of the world (mahayuga), corresponding to 
twelve thousand god years or 4,320,000 human years, which are divided into 
four ages of the world (yuga), and each of them has a tenth long dawn and 
dusk, in which Brahma (or Visnu) rests. The whole thing is repeated a thou- 
sandfold, a hundred Brahma years or 311 billion and forty million human years. 
When this epoch (para) is over, the world declines. The coarse material will 
again become subtle primeval material, in which the constituents are in bal- 
ance, until they are shaken—either by themselves or by a divine impulse—and 
the cycle of the emergence and passing away of the world (samsara) continues. 

According to this calculation, the current age, the Kaliyuga, began on Feb- 
ruary 18, 3102 B.c. In the Krtayuga, all living creatures were satisfied and 
content; there was no difference between high and low creatures, no classes. 
Everything lived equally long. There was no hatred, no weariness. Houses were 
not necessary: One lived in the mountains or in the sea. But with the Treta- 
yuga, morals began to decline. For the first time, man had to learn duties, to 
bring sacrifices and appeal to several gods. Rain fell and people had to live in 
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TABLE 30 
The Yuga Calculation of Time 


Creation (57577) 
1 age of the world (mahayuga) = 12,000 god years = 4,320,000 human years 
divided into four ages (yuga) with the following features: 


Age (yuga) Krta Treta Dvapara Kali 

God years (including 4,800 3,600 2,400 1,200 
twilight Epochs) 

Human years 1,728,000 1,296,000 864,000 432,000 

Metal Gold Silver Bronze Iron 

Guna (see table 15) sattva rajas rajas and tamas tamas 

Color White Red Yellow Black 


Dharma 4/4 3/4 1/4 Vy 


x 1,000 years = 1 day of Brahma (= 12,000,000 god years) 
World Dissolution (pra/aya) 
+ 1 night of Brahma (= 12,000,000 god years): world rests folded up 
= 1 age of the world (4a/pa) (= 24,000,000 god years) 
Creation (pratisarga) 


trees. In the Dvaparayuga, men became greedy, envious, contentious; morality 
(dharma) was only half as great as in Krtayuga. And in the current Kaliyuga, 
the prophetic nature of this doctrine of decadence appears, which supposedly 
was developed in the third epoch in the Moksadharma of the Mahabharata 
and was also widespread in Greek antiquity® (hence talk of the Golden Age). 

In this age, says the Bhagavatapurana,™ the rulers are restless; they are 
strong only in their rage; they enjoy lying and are dishonest; they bring death 
to women, children, and cows; they take everything; their character is full of 
darkness (¢amas), and therefore, their power is short-lived; they are also am- 
bitious and greedy, not virtuous, and they protect the undisciplined barbarians. 
Under their rule, power is the only definition of virtue, sexual pleasure the only 
reason for marriage, seduction synonymous with wedding, lust the character- 
istic of femininity. Money replaces nobility. The lie wins in disputes, boldness 
and arrogance are synonymous with scholarship, a simple bath becomes pu- 
rification. Only the poor are still honest, generosity the only virtue. Drought 
rules the land. Oppressed by politicians, men will hide in valleys and live on 
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honey, vegetables, roots, fruit, birds, flowers, etc.; they will suffer from cold, 
heat, and rain; no one will be older than twenty-three. 

The Revelations of Saint John or Dante’s gloomy visions might appear 
much more about the end of the world, but the Purana apocalypse is also a 
vision of horror, many of whose criteria seem to have been already realized. 
The Yuga doctrine may also testify to a shock in the trust in the world. Its 
emergence may be connected with the crises that erupted with the infiltration 
of foreigners into northwest India. In any case, there is much evidence of the 
devaluation of the present and apocalyptic visions in countless other cultures 
as well (Judaic, Egyptian, Iranian). Moreover, the doctrine need not be un- 
derstood only as a theory of degeneration. Instead, as Heinrich von Stietencron 
has indicated,* it can also be understood as a justification for a new form of 
religion and a radical religious change. Its theistic orientation may also be 
considered evidence for this. Visnu especially, who will appear at the end of 
the present age as a white horse (Kalkin) and save the good people,” is also 
the creator of the world in most versions:>” At the end of the world, the earth 
is almost empty. For one hundred years, drought prevails. Visnu then becomes 
Rudra, in order to destroy all living creatures and drink up all water, the water 
of all three worlds. A sea of flames burns up everything in all three worlds. 
Many different clouds emerge; Visnu blows them away. The torrential rain 
puts out the fire. The whole world is flooded. Everything drowns in the water. 
For one hundred years, it rains. Visnu also blows out the wind. The clouds 
move off and Visnu rests on the serpent in the ocean. Finally, Visnu assumes 
the form of Brahma in order to create the world anew. 

In this myth, which continues the flood theme, Visnu is destroyer and 
creator of the world. The inevitable decline is not stopped by him, but is 
alleviated by the re-creation. Such a doctrine downgrades the Veda and its 
message of salvation in a certain way. A story of decline becomes a story of 
salvation, and the new form of religion, devotional religiosity, appears as the 
basically older—the Veda, it is conveyed, was not yet necessary in the Krta- 
yuga—and superior form. 

But what about the awareness of time expressed in the Yuga theory? First, 
it is striking that even the creator gods—either Brahma, on whom the Yuga 
calculation of time is based, or Visnu, who may be granted a higher share in 
the creation—are not free of becoming and passing away. Brahma lived one 
hundred god years (or 120, according to another counting), and in the end, 
Visnu also declines. The gods often have birthdays, but they do not die; their 
strength wanes and they pass away. Behind this is a deeply rooted cyclical 
awareness of time, which holds that life consists of an eternal return, of an 
eternally new expansion and contraction of the world. Thus, the Yuga doctrine 
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is also known as the doctrine of the world cycle (samsara). Everything passes 
away according to these ideas; only change itself is lasting, but only the con- 
dition beyond this change brings salvation. In the twilight epochs, when ev- 
erything rests, there is a condition that corresponds to deep sleep, when some- 
thing of the state of deliverance can be “experienced.” This is articulated clearly 
in the evolution theory of the Samkhya. 

In this regenerative concept of the world and nature, there is hardly any 
room for the omnipotence of one god or the gods, even if theistic influences 
of devotionalism are to be noted.** There can be no Fall of Man and no 
Judgment Day either, when heaven or hell is decided. In the cyclical under- 
standing of the world of traditional India, apocalypse, the end of the world, 
the complete destruction of nature is almost inevitable, but it is the work of 
neither man nor god, but rather of time itself. It is primeval nature or primeval 
material itself that expands and contracts, but can be known only through this 
process. 

The polarity of activity and inactivity, movement and stillness, dynamic and 
static corresponds to the opposition of time and timelessness. Movement (also 
history and future, time in general) is detrimental to redemption because it 
brings illusion, the eternal cycle, and thus the eternal return of death. What is 
good and brings redemption (in Samkhya: Purusa/spirit) is static; the disas- 
trous (Prakrtri/primeval material) is dynamic.* So, there is a “time” beyond 
eternal time, which fosters the sacral time. 

Even in the ancient Indian understanding of nature, the distinction 
“animate/inanimate” depended essentially on the distinction “self-moving/ 
fixed-in-place” (jangama-sthavara) or “moving/unmoving” (sajiva/jivat-jada, 
literally: “living-numb,” Pali sasa-thavara).® This means a gradual distinction 
in creatures or material with or without awareness. Creatures with awareness 
will be reborn: Only they have an idea of time because only they are exposed 
to the cycle. 

This awareness of time has already been mentioned a great deal: In the 
genealogical doctrine of salvation, the linear, natural father-son sequence 1s 
broken by the “timeless” father-son substitution, and thus the cycle of becom- 
ing and passing away is evaded. Similarly, in the Yuga theory, the sacral history 
of redemption is not understood as a triumph over human history, in which 
the end of time—as in Judeo-Christian ideas—is also the original state created 
by god, the indestructible, eternal paradise, but rather as a continuous repeti- 
tion of change. Time brings salvation only when it has no direction, neither 
in a vertical line nor in a cycle. The Judeo-Christian messiah and Kalkin, 
Visnu’s appearance at the end of every Yuga cycle, are thus essentially different: 
In India, the apocalypse is before you, but it is also behind you. Moreover, it 
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is hardly possible to secularize the Hindu apocalypse and make it irrational, as 
in the West,°! with the threat that the decline of the world is no longer an 
issue for God but for man; because in India, at the end, there is not a new 
heavenly kingdom, but rather the beginning. Whereas the apocalypse was for 
a long time in Christianity the promise of redemption, in the Hindu apoca- 
lypse—paradoxical as it may sound—is the consolation of its return. Reason 
has no goal and therefore must remain calm and static, but not be practical 
or—in India— “prakrtical.” The human being does not have to prove himself 
to avoid destruction, for this is inevitable, so the human being may identify 
with homeostatic time or be engrossed in it, for which the various identity 
forms of Hindu religiosity are open to him. He can try to achieve it spiritually: 
Meditation strives for timelessness to a large extent; he can strive for it ritually: 
The various substitutions in the sacrifice and rites of passage were constant 
identifications with immortality; or he can try devotionally or heroically to 
obtain the timelessness granted conditionally by the gods if they allow him a 
place in heaven or if he is deified himself. The homeostatic awareness of time 
is also expressed in everyday life: in the widespread habitus that everything 
always was—“from the beginning (adi)” is a standard answer to historical ques- 
tions—or that everything returns. 


Cyclical and Linear Time: The Calendar 


Every awareness of time rests on basic experiences of time: on the one hand, 
on the experience of the linear time of the age, which flows into the doctrine 
of the stages of life (asrama; see table 8); and on the other hand, on the ex- 
perience of cyclical time, as expressed in the change of the day and the seasons 
and the stars. The awareness of temporality and thus mortality comes at the 
beginning of religions and their notions of redemption,®? both of which are 
affected by notions of time.“ 

The significance for salvation of linear time is shown especially clearly in 
the ideas of creation and descendance, which are always linked to the primeval 
beginning—the patriarch, the rsis, the ancestors—or in individual ideas of 
deliverance, in which liberation (moksa, mukti) represents the end without re- 
turn. In these ideas, time means change, and change means death, which must 
be stopped by identification, managed, “defeated,” by striving for a redemptive 
time (in illo tempore) beyond all change. 

Soteriologically, the cyclical awareness of time is shaped fundamentally in 
a similar way, even though it is based on another experience of time. For, in it 
too, it appears that the dynamic process (Prakrti) in the Yuga doctrine leads 
to decay, is apocalyptic, which the static state—in the twilight epochs, in the 
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equilibrium, deep sleep, or cosmic slumber—is not. Perfect rest is immortality 
and thus highest bliss (ananda). The endless cycle (samsara) of the world can 
also mean salvation—from a theistic perspective: There is no “liberation” for 
Brahma in Samsara, only eternal birth and death.® 

It is tempting to ascribe the linear-genealogical ideas of time of the second 
(“Vedic”) epoch to its half-nomadic, goal-oriented lifestyle and the cyclical 
ideas of time to the transition to settled agriculture, but experiences of time 
are too fundamentally anthropological to allow such simple connections to be 
drawn. It is also misleading to represent cyclical and linear ideas in Indian or 
Christian cosmology as an expression of:a basically different consciousness of 
time, as has been done since Hegel, by seeing the lack of historiography” in 
India as a sign of a certain attitude toward the world that does not hold (his- 
torical) acts in high regard. Soteriologically, conceptions of both time and 
history concern the abolition or transcendence of temporality. The religious 
person denies history, either because he regards it only as a divinely created 
transition stage or a period of probation as in Christianity, or because he seeks 
an identification with timelessness during his lifetime as in the Hindu religions. 

In everyday life, too, cyclical and linear awareness of time are also mixed. 
The daily routine and stages of life mark the near or distant future on a linear 
time scale. But life is also oriented toward the change of nature, toward the 
rhythm of the day and year (see table 31).°? Measures and calculations of time 
remain comparatively vague in rural areas, oriented to the sun and the stars. 
The sun, sand, and water clocks found in history were used only at court and 
by a few well-to-do merchants. The temporal segmentation of days and 
months mainly concerned ritual occasions; everyday life has never been strictly 
standardized temporally. Even today, the almost universal spread of wrist- 
watches has hardly changed this. The simple person in India did not know 
the number of the year, could not tell you his birthday. That is still the case 
today in many places. 

Cnange is ritualized especially in the divisions of time: dawn and dusk, the 
equinox, new and full moon, the change of the moon in a new constellation, 
the new year, eclipses of the sun and moon. It is not the proliferation of time 
or its continuum that demand rituals, but rather the interruptions, changes, 
and transitions. 

As in Babylonian and many Indo-European languages, the names of the 
days are connected with the planets or stars. Every day is ascribed to a regent 
(graha, “grabber”): Sunday (siéryavara) to the sun (starya); Monday (somavara) 
to the moon; Tuesday (mangalavara) to Mars; Wednesday (4udhavara) to Mer- 
cury; Thursday (guruvara, brhaspativara) to Jupiter; Friday (sukravara) to 
Venus; and Saturday (sanivara) to Saturn. Along with the two “demons” (asura) 
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TAaBLe 31 
Seasons and Months 


Months Seasons 


>Vasanta (spring) 


Caitra (March/April) 
Vaisakha (April/May) 

>Grisma (summer) 
Jyestha (May/June) 
Asadha (June/July) 

>Varsa (rainy season) 
Sravana (July/August) 


Bhadrapada (August/September) 
>Sarad (fall) 
Aévina (September/October) 
Karttika (October/November) 
>Hemanta (winter) 
Margasirsa/Mangsira (November/December) 
Pausa (December/January) 
> Sisira (cool, pre-spring) 
Magha (January/February) 
Phalguna (February/March) 


>Vasanta (spring) 


Rahu and Ketu, who are responsible for eclipses (they “swallow” moon or sun), 
the seven regents of the weekdays form the Navagraha group, which is often 
worshipped collectively. The Navagrahas have a direct influence on men; they 
can “seize” them or bring misfortune; for example, nine children’s diseases are 
related to the Navagrahas. Therefore, it is not only important for religious 
ritual occasions to determine the appropriate day of the week and the time, 
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but also to be favorably in tune with the Navagrahas. As a consequence, several 
temple gates have Navagraha motifs. 

Religious events must not only be determined precisely, they must also be 
in harmony with the astronomical courses; otherwise they are considered in- 
effective. Specialists—astrologers, genealogists, or house priests—can be con- 
sulted for the precise temporal determination of celebrations, rites of passage, 
or betrothals. The care concerning calculations thus achieved is impressive, 
especially since the calendar for religious occasions (Paficanga) deviates from 
the calendar for public life, resulting in Ques problems of calculation with 
thoroughly practical effects. 

The Indian calendar is luni-solar. In a solar year of 365 days, which begins 
in mid-April, twelve months each have 29 '/2 days (see tables 31 and 32). The 
revolution of the moon around the earth is divided into twelve waxing and 
waning phases of fourteen lunar days (¢7¢h1), connected with the new or full 
moon (amavasya and purnima). Specifications of dates of festivals almost al- 
ways refer to this light (swk/a) or dark (Krsna) half before or after the full moon 
along with the name of the solar month. Therefore, to keep the spring festival 
from sometimes falling in the winter in the lunar year which is five days shorter, 
days or months are periodically added to and subtracted from the lunar cal- 
endar according to a complicated calculation. Usually, every thirty months, a 
leap-month (ma/amasa) considered disastrous is inserted, usually after Asasha 
or Sravana, so that these months are then counted twice. Thus, festivals are 
postponed some days every year, like Easter. As a result, the Holi festival (see 
table 32) was celebrated on the following days in March: on the twenty-fourth 
in 1997, on the thirteenth in 1998, on the second in 1999, on the twentieth 
in 2000, and on the tenth in 2001. The luni-solar divided years are counted in 
different calculations of time depending on the epoch and region, of which 
the Vikrama era, which begins in 57 B.c. is the most familiar. But also in India, 
the Gregorian calendar usually applies to public life. 

One example of the complicated calculations is the night of Siva (Sivara- 
tri),°* which I shall discuss later in another context: According to the legal 
texts, every fourteenth day of the dark half of a moon month is a night of Siva. 
But only in the month of Phalguna or Magha, depending on which calendar 
system (amdanta or purnimanta) is consulted, is this day the great night of Siva 
(Mahaésivaratri). In any case, the sithi, the lunar day, is crucial for determining 
the exact time of the festival. Yet, because of the myth, the natural time for 
Sivaratri must also be considered because a night vigil and fasts are required 
for this festival. The problem of harmonizing a natural time with one set by 
the calendar concerned the legal scholars because it is a fundamental problem: 


TABLE 32 
Frequently Celebrated Festivals (Selection) 


Kp = Krsnapaksa (dark half of the moon with waning moon) 
Sp = juklapaksa (light half of the moon with waxing moon) 


Festival Event 


Caitra (March/April) 
Navaratri (Nine Durga Nights): sp 1-9 Worship of Durgas, Gauris, and 
Astamatrkas in their temples 


Ramanavami (Rama’s Ninth): ép 9 Celebration of Rama’s birthday in 
Rama’s and Visnu’s temples 
Mesasamkranti (equinox): April 14 Ritual bath 
Vaisakha (April/May) 
GaneSavrata (Ganesa vow): kp 4 Worship of Ganega with sweets 
Buddhajayanti (Buddha’s Birthday): Thanksgiving celebration in honor of 
sp 15 Buddha 
Jyestha (May/June) 
Sitalastami (Sitala’s Eighth): ép 8 Worship of the goddess Sitala 
Asadha (, June/July) 
Harigayani-Ekadasi (Visnu’s falling Fasting and worship of Visnu, beginning 
asleep): ép 15 of a four-month period in which 
weddings are considered unfavorable 
Guruptirnima (Full Moon of the Worship of one’s own teacher at home 
Teacher): gp 15 and in the temple 
Sravana (July/August) 
Navagauripwja (Nine-Gauri worship): Worship of the Nine Gauris in their 
sp 1-9 temple; fasting, daily bath 
Nagapaficami (Serpents’ Fifth): sp 5 Worship of Nagas (serpents), ritual 


cleaning of wells 


Raksabandhana (binding of the demons): _ Sisters bind a thread around their 
Sp 15 (full moon) brothers’ wrists to keep evil spirits 
away from them 


Bhadrapada (August/September) 

Ganeégacaturthi (Ganesa’s Fourth): kp 4 Worship of Ganeéga at his shrines and 
temples 

Krsnajanmastami (Krsna’s Birthday): Worship of Krsna 

kp 8 

Haritalika Tij (Haritala’s Third): sp 3 Worship of Parvati, Mangalagauri and 

other goddesses; fasting of women 
(continued) 


TABLE 32 
Frequently Celebrated Festivals (Selection) (Continued) 


Festival Event 


Asvina (September/October) 


Pitrpaksa (month half of ancestors): Worship of ancestors 
kp 1-15 

Navaratri (Nine Durga Nights) with Worship of the Durgas, Gauri, and 
Laksmipaja (on the eighth day): Astamatrkas in their temples 
sp 1-9 

Vijayadasami/Daéahara (Victorious Ritual renewal of the victory of Durga 
Tenth): gp 10 over the demon Mahisa 


Karttika (October/November) 
Hanumanjayanti (Hanuman’s Birthday): © Worship of Hanuman in his temples 
kp 14 
Divali (Dipavali): kp 15 (new moon) Light festival in honor of Laksmi, 
worship of the newly acquired Laksmi 
and Ganeéa figures, lighting of oil 
lamps and fireworks 


Prabodhini (Visnu’s Awakening): ép 11 Fasting 


Margasirsa (November/December) 
Dattatreyajayanti (Dattatreya’s Birthday): | Worship of Visnu in his temples; fast 
gp 15 day for men 


Pausa (December/January) 
Pirnima (full moon): gp 15 Processions to the temples of the four 
Dhamans (main /irthas) 


Magha (January/February) 
Ganeégacaturthi (Ganeéga’s Fourth): kp 4 Worship of Ganesa at home (with newly 
acquired clay figures) and in his 


shrines 
Makara-Samkranti: January 14 Winter solstice, ritual bath 
Vasantapaficami (Spring Fifth): sp 5 Worship of Sarasvati 
Phalguna (February/March) 
Mahasivaratri (Siva’s Great Night): Worship of Siva, fasting, vigil, and bath 
kp 14 


Caitra (March/April) 
Holi (color festival): kp 1 (New year’s) festival to honor Visnu, 
Krsna, and Radha, throwing of bags 
of colored powder, visit of relatives 


and friends, burning Holika figures 
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A Tithi often comprises two, and sometimes even three, civil or solar days 
(dina or divasa). Therefore, the various measures of time must be aligned. In 
the case of the Sivaratri, for example, it is necessary to determine on which 
solar day one is to fast and stay awake. According to the generally accepted 
rule of connecting the solar with the lunar days (yugmavakya), the Tithi, which 
lasts until or begins at sunrise, gives the solar day its name or number. However, 
there are a few special problems with these calculations. 

An example from the Nepalese calendar (Paficanga) of the year 2040 of the 
Vikrama-Samvat time calculation may illustrate the point: In this calendar, the 
sacral Sivaratri day, thus the Tithi, began on Wednesday, February 29, 1984, 
at noon (precisely: 31 ghatfi and 58 pala, corresponding to 12:47 Nepal Stan- 
dard Time). The sacral Sivaratri day ended on Thursday, March 1, at 14:43. 
The sacral day thus included two solar days. According to the Yugmavakya, 
one had to fast and stay awake on Thursday, and in fact, in India in that year 
it did proceed like that. In Nepal, on the other hand, in agreement with the 
calendar mentioned, the festival was celebrated on Wednesday, and it was also 
on this day that the king appeared for the traditional worship of the god 
Pasupati. That means that the festival was carried out when the sacral day had 
not yet begun, at least partially. Naturally, this example does not deal with a 
special case either in Nepal or in India. A great deal depends on local star- 
gazers who compile this calendar, and on the question of which part of the 
night is more highly valued, evening (pradosa) or midnight. 

But the opposition to natural time is represented not only by divided, 
counted, ritually standardized time, as in calendar calculations, but even more 
the homeostatic, unconscious, mythical time: for example, the simple duration 
or the uninterrupted cyclical continuum. This time primarily has the character 
of salvation, independent of whether it concerns linear or cyclical ideas of time. 
Because, for the sacredness of a holiday, what is crucial for the best time and 
its celebration is that it be identified with a mythic, immutable time. Only 
then is the ritual event also a mythical one. 


Unity of Space and Time: Festivals” 


Hardly a day goes by in India when the music of celebrations is not heard in 
the narrow streets of the old cities or in the backyards, that does not smell of 
torches, oil lamps, and incense: India is a country of festivals (see table 32).”° 
Many celebrations have to do with the harvest cycle, with the eagerly awaited 
Monsoon, with sowing and rice cultivation. And the borders and identity of 
a city or a neighborhood must also be reinforced by processions and rituals. 
On other days, the dead and ancestors must be pacified or family ties have to 
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be reinforced. Rites of passage can assume the character of a big festival. The 
gods’ birthdays must be celebrated. Pilgrimages to temples bring religious 
merit for the individual and his extended family. 

Every festival is a complex space-time unity and must be understood in 
terms of its historical, mythological, socio-ritual, and performance references. 
Only then does the “meaning” of the event appear, which cannot be separated 
from its mythical references and those who perform, celebrate, organize, or 
pay for the festival. Neither myth alone nor its history or social function can 
explain the festival. I shall try to illustrate this with the example of the above- 
mentioned Night of Siva by concentrating on the celebration at the Nepalese 
Pasupatinatha Temple in Deopatan in Kathmandu.” 

The myth of Sivaratri is pan-Indian, handed down especially in various 
Purana texts. In almost all versions, a hunter clings to a bilva tree at night in 
the jungle for fear of wild animals. There he stays awake all night, and from 
time to time, lets a few drops of water and a few bilva leaves fall—onto a 
Sivalinga covered with foliage. So, unaware and inadvertently, this lower-caste 
man worships Siva by fasting, vigil, leaves, and water. This pleases Siva so 
much that he offers the hunter liberation or a place near him. He thus frees 
the hunter from his profane life limited by death. 

But, as so often, the highly traditional myth is not the motive for celebrating 
the festival. Among some 350 pilgrims I asked about this and other subjects 
during the Sivaratri in 1987, not a single one knew the story of the hunter 
and his unwitting worship of Siva. Instead it was said that on this day, Siva 
married Parvati or that Siva was born in the Sivaratri, even though, as far as 
I know, no birthday for Siva is handed down in the Puranic high tradition. 

Thus, the content of the textual high traditional myth is not a critical 
motivation to celebrate the Sivaratri, at least in Nepal. Many festivals are also 
based on a vow (vrata) or are linked with a vow. Several texts determine when 
and in what form the celebrations are to be held. This is also true for the 
Sivaratri. The main subject of these ritual texts is the proper behavior of the 
believer. Corresponding to the myth, the Sivaratri vow refers to three central 
acts: vigils, fasts, and worshipping Siva. And yet, myth and vow do not agree: 
In the myth, everyone, but especially—like the hunter—non- Hindus or lower- 
caste people or casteless people can worship Siva; this seems to be the very 
core of the myth. But in the Brahmanic-Sanskritic conception of a vow, only 
the Twice-Born are allowed. Moreover, in the myth, the focus is on the acci- 
dental, unconscious, and inadvertent worship of Siva; but a vow is ineffective 
without a previously explicit, thus intended decision (samkalpa). A contradic- 
tion may be seen here between theological claim and ritual practice; vow and 
myth may be seen as different, but that would be wrong: Both happen to have 
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a share in the mythical substance of the Sivaratri, that is, the worship of Siva 
at a mythically marked time and at a mythically marked place. That is the 
reason for the departure, for pilgrimage and vow. 

Externally, the festival at the Pasupatinatha Temple is not noted for being 
based substantially on an individual vow. Instead it appears as a popular festival. 
For days before, pilgrims come here on foot, in buses, or in trucks from far 
away, even outside India, to worship Pasupati (Siva). For weeks, Deopatan has 
been preparing for this day. The pilgrim inns are readied to accept the influx. 
Almost all festivals are accompanied by such a me/a, a mixture of market and 
fair. Stands with all kinds of articles are erected, itinerant traders extol their 
wares. Everything the pilgrim needs and wants is sold, especially images of 
the gods or small plates for sacrificial offerings. Beggars, storytellers, ascetics, 
and traveling entertainers enliven the colorful and loud scene. 

A pilgrimage is distinguished from the everyday worship of a deity mainly 
by the joys and efforts of a pilgrimage, which is made valuable and meritorious 
by the darsana, the beneficial view of a deity, in a pilgrimage site, as opposed 
to the darsana of the village and house deity, which are easier to get to. On 
the other hand, only in exceptional cases do pilgrims fast and they do not stay 
awake all night, like the hunter in the Sivaratri myth and as prescribed in the 
traditional texts. 

Although the Sivaratri festival is in many ways a popular festival with 
masses of pilgrims, it basically remains a vow of the individual. It is merely 
the accumulation of people that lends the event the appearance of a communal 
celebration. Everyone comes for himself; hardly anything is celebrated in com- 
mon. In any case, Communitas as defined by Victor Turner,” the experience 
of brotherhood and group solidarity, in contrast to the normal everyday world, 
appears cumulative. Common features emerge through participation in the 
mythical place and moment. 

In the Pasupatinatha Temple, which is closed to non-Hindus, southern 
Indian priests and Nepalese temple assistants worship the main shrine, a five- 
faced Linga with a Puja that is only slightly changed from everyday worship 
(see table 22). Thus, conforming to vow stipulations, they worship Pasupati 
and other gods, not only morning and evening, but on every quarter-day 
and -night (prahara). On that day, Pasupati also receives no cooked food. It 
seems as if the god himself carries out a vow of fasting. Finally, the doors of 
the main temple remain open during the night, as an exception, as if Pasupati 
did not lie down to sleep. 

The formal decision (samkalpa) for the temple ritual must be made by the 
king. In addition, a priest usually sets out for the palace to fetch the decision. 
Since Pagupati is the tutelary deity of Nepal, from this perspective, the festival 
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becomes a vow of the king to keep protecting the land. In the late afternoon, 
the king then appears with his retinue at the Pasupatinatha Temple. During 
his worship, only chosen persons may remain in the area of the main temple. 
These also include the ascetics who have been summoned to Kathmandu to 
this festival by the Rana princes in order to legitimate their rule. 

Even if these factors are combined—myth, vow, the intentions of the pil- 
grims, the king, the Rana aristocracy, and the ascetics—it is clear that they 
themselves are not enough to understand the “whole” significance of the fes- 
tival. Only the common belief that time and place are steeped in an equal 
power brings the individual components together. The meeting point is not in 
the Pasupatinatha Temple in Deopatan and not in the night of Siva, but rather 
in the fact that myth, time, place, and participants find themselves in the 
mythical substance of “Sivaratri,” which is not a usual night since it belongs 
to the other world and the other time. This also applies for saints, kings, and 
pilgrims, but also for the site of the pilgrimage and the time of the festival. 


Religious and Scientific Ideas of Time 


Kurt Hitibner, to whom I am indebted here too (see table 28) for basic in- 
sights,” introduces his book Die Wahrheit des Mythos with a relevant quotation 
from Holderin: “It is near / And hard to grasp the god.” This is precisely the 
problem of a religious event. If the manifestation of a god in space and time 
means ephemerality, then despite all closeness, the god can be grasped only 
with difficulty. He can be near only because he is far from the occurrence, and 
the occurrence brings him near only because it has itself eluded space and time. 
One means for this is the eternal return, the cyclical celebration. In myth and 
in mythic events, thus in festival or ritual, the immutable, eternal sameness is 
repeated. Not that a mythic occurrence is repeated, but rather, as Htibner says, 
it is “again iterated”; it is not a new edition, but rather is always the same as 
what constitutes its truth, the religious power. Only externally are myth, time, 
place, and participants different; internally, they are identical, and festivals and 
rituals are what produce this identity. 

It is precisely the static nature of time, its non-ephemerality or in any case 
its sameness in return, its unmeasurability, or its mythic divisibility that guar- 
antees the redemptive character of the ephemeral events. Timclessness, eter- 
nity, and immortality have no point in time, so that festivals can be holy only 
when they do not take place, but rather are always already or always again and 
thus do not come and go, but endure. 

Pace Ernst Cassirer, Kurt Hiibner, and what was said previously about the 
religious awareness of space, distinctions can again be determined between a 
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religious and a scientific understanding of time: The religious notion of time 
admits no points of time in a time continuum, but rather only duration without 
the flow of time; it knows only prototypes or archetypes. It has no historical 
time because history means ephemerality, and only unique events. It will have 
no abstractions of time, only discrete events of time. Measuring time, then, is 
a religious segmentation only when the units themselves are singular, but not 
when they are equal on an abstract plane. 

The religious awareness of time of the Hindu religions can with complete 
justification be called identificatory—and indeed from time immemorial: 
When the Brahmana texts say that Prajapati was the year, this identification 
says only that there is no difference between god and eternal time, assuming 
that the year is understood as always the same year. In this understanding of 
time, festivals do not take place in a time, but are testimony of the one, eternal, 
and thus imperceptible time, which knows no end and no death. 


7. Immortality in Life 


ASCETICISM: LIFE IN TRANSCENDENCE! 


Asceticism means celibacy, physical self-torture, wandering, begging, and a 
special diet. It is a ritualized form of climbing to transcendence and climbing 
out of society through a systematic control of body, spirit, and speech, with a 
soteriological goal aimed at the Next World. The motives and reasons why a 
man (rarely a woman) leaves home and family, renounces posterity, and devotes 
himself to a sparse life of castigation vary from one religion to another. Chris- 
tian asceticism is sustained mainly by the zmitatio of the life of Jesus and the 
idea of caritas. Something similar applies to some forms of Buddhist asceticism 
and the Bodhisattva ideal. The asceticism of the Hindu religions (sammnyasa, 
tapas), on the other hand, is directed primarily at the spiritual goal of self- 
liberation from rebirth or achieving “magical” powers (siddhi), and is usually 
connected to a teacher. 

Asceticism is a key to understanding the Hindu religions. It was initially a 
peripheral phenomenon, but was increasingly integrated into the Brahmanic- 
Sanskritic Hindu religion or developed its own religious communities, which 
kept producing crucial reform impulses. The early Vedic religion did not yet 
know escapist asceticism, but a reform movement began in the late Vedic phase 
that objected to the Vedic rituals and had predominantly ascetic features. The 
historic Buddha Sakyamuni with his supporters or Mahavira, the founders of 
Jainism, were opposed to the Brahmans and their sacrifice ritual, and thus also 
to the Veda and the house fire. The reasons for ascetic reformism are contro- 
versial:? Internal reasons (the escapism from the sacrifice ritual and its inter- 
nalization) were advanced along with acculturation processes (the clash of 
Indo-Aryan cultures with indigenous vagabond saints), serious socioeconomic 
factors (transition to settlement, agrarian surplus, city and state formation), or 
ecological catastrophes (famines, epidemics). Asceticism probably emerged 
from a mixture of Brahmanic development and non-Brahmanic influences.’ 
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I shall first discuss ascetic practice and sects before I try to define the 
relationship of asceticism and sacrifice and thus the relationship of Brahman, 


priest, and ascetic. 


Ascetic Practice and Sects* 


Indian types of ascetics are extraordinarily prolific (samnyasin, yogin, Hindi 
baba, sadhu). Corresponding to the forms of Hindu religiosity, there are ritu- 
alist, devotionalist, mystical-spiritual, and heroic types (see table 33):> hermits 
who seek salvation, fending completely for themselves in the wilderness or in 
the Himalayas; begging ascetics who move from one holy place to another 
in organized groups; monks and nuns living in inns or monasteries (matha, 
asrama); priest ascetics who perform divine worship at temples; armed, militant 
ascetics (naga), who had an important political function, especially in the nine- 
teenth century; spiritual masters, teachers, and advisers (guru, svami) who be- 
have more or less ascetically; beggar-ascetics who mortify their flesh more for 
show; and so on. 

The ascetic who tortures himself physically attracts great attention, yet his 
contortions and exercises® have been criticized in India from the start: The 
historic Buddha tried them on himself, but rejected them and promulgated 
the middle way instead. Among the ascetics themselves, there are various views 
about the harshness of asceticism. They too hold physical self-mortification in 
high esteem: performing all eighty-four Hathayoga positions (dsana, fig. 22); 
maintaining a certain position for years, such as holding up an arm or standing 
on one leg, until their limbs become atrophied; crouching permanently under 
a dripping water pail in order to copy Siva, who caught the Ganga in his hair; 
sitting on beds of nails or in a thorn bush; measuring a holy stretch with one’s 
own body for kilometers. But ascetic practices such as wandering, fasting, or 
monodiets (drinking only milk or eating only fruit) are also considered difficult. 
Ascetics pay the highest respect to the vow of silence that forbids even inner 
speech for years. Celibacy is considered even more difficult because it also 
includes avoiding lustful thoughts, sexual dreams, and nocturnal emissions. 
The life of the ascetic has always been concentrated on these practices, whose 
declared goal is one’s own liberation (moksa, mukti). It concerns controlling 
body and mind, and withdrawing as far as possible from the normal world. 
Only thus is dispassion and indifference (vairagya), a prerequisite for libera- 
tion, to be achieved. 

The motives for an ascetic life are hard to determine. But conversations 
with ascetics indicate that a personal crisis was often the immediate cause: 
family problems, a social crisis, an exclusion from the extended family, crimes. 
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Groups and Sects of Ascetics 


Group/Subgroup 


Founder 


Identifying Signs, 
Special Features 


Ten subdivisions: Giri, Puri, 


Daganami (Samnyasi, 
Brahmacari) 


Dandi 


Paramahamsa 


Naga 


Gorakhnathi, Natha, 
Aughar; Kanphata 


Nimbarki 


Ramanandi (Bairagi) 


Tyagi, Mahatyagi 


Naga, Khalsa 
Kabirpanthi 


Gaudiya, Caityanites 


Udasi (Nanakputra) 


Aghori 


According to traditional 
understanding: 


Samkara 


Gorakhnatha (between 
the ninth and 
thirteenth centuries) 


Nimbarka 


Ramananda (thirteenth/ 
fourteenth century?) 


Kabir (fifteenth century) 


Caitanya (1485-1533) 


Sricandra (sixteenth 
century) 


Kina Rama (eighteenth 
century) 


Bharati, Vana, Aranya, 
Parvata, Sagara, Tirtha, 
Aégrama, and Sarasvati 


Carries a stick, Brahmanic; 
no ordination of women 


Scholar, Brahmanic; rare 
ordination of women 

Organized in Akharas 
(regiments), naked, 


militant 


Worshipper of Bhairava; ring 


in the ear 


Worshipper of Radha-Krsna 
Wear a Sacred Thread 


After ash initiation 
(khakdiksa) 


Naked, militant 


Syncretic: worship Rama and 
Allah 


Krsnaite ascetics and “lay 
people” (Gosvami), 
occasionally transvestites 


Worship Granth Sahib and 
Hindu gods 


Use skulls as begging bowls, 
live on cremation squares; 
Kapalimukhas are 


considered predecessors 


(b) § 


22. (a and b) The Aghori ascetic Pagalananda (literally: “whose bliss is madness”) in 
two of eighty-four yoga positions on the cremation place in Deopatan, Nepal. Photog- 
rapher: A. Michaels, 1983-1984. 
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Now and then, fear of an arranged marriage was also hinted at. Finally, the 
ascetics themselves usually present spiritual reasons: the search for salvation 
and liberation, the desire to be near god or his charismatic leader, the Guru. 
Nevertheless, socioeconomic factors should not be underestimated: for mem- 
bers of lower castes or the poorest of the poor, belonging to a sect often forms 
a chance to survive and to gain social mobility. For in India, ascetics are still 
respected, especially when they are said to have spiritual powers, and are feared 
because people are afraid of being cursed. This helps the ascetics endure the 
malice to which they are occasionally exposed. 

Ascetics are usually members of a sect. But in the Indian context, the word 
sect does not denote a split or excluded community, but rather an organized 
tradition, usually established by a founder, with ascetic practices. In India, there 
are various words for sect:’ pantha (“way”), sampradaya (“tradition”), sanga 
(“community”), or samdj (“society”). Thus, Indian sects do not focus on heresy, 
since the lack of a center or a compulsory authority makes that impossible— 
instead, the focus is on adherents and followers. Therefore, if the term sec¢ is 
derived from the Latin sequz “accompany, follow, pursue”) instead of the Latin 
secare (“cut, separate”), it is acceptable. Accordingly, there is also no unified 
word for the places where ascetics live or sojourn; the common ones are: matha 
(“ascetics’ inns,” originally “hermits’ huts”), asrama (“hermitage”), sthana 
(“place”), vihara (“monastery”), and Hindi akhara (“gymnasium, regiment”). 

In the fourth (“classic”) epoch, ascetics living alone were still clearly to be 
found more often than later on. In the texts, various ascetic groups are named, 
but this has more to do with the classifications of ascetic forms of life, which 
concern accepting food, walking sticks, emblems, etc., than with organized 
communities. From the fifth (“Sectarian”) epoch on, organized ascetic groups 
guided by leaders (mahant) increase (see tables 33, 18, 23, and 24). They are 
distinguished by founders, teachers, sect signs, the colors of the garment, and 
ritual paraphernalia such as chains or beggar’s bowls. Moreover, they each have 
different names and ritualized forms of greetings. If, for example, one person 
says “Jaya [greetings to] Sita-Rama,” the other person knows that he is dealing 
with a Ramanandi. Guru, age, ascetic practice, and site of the sect are crucial 
for determining the hierarchy in the sects. The two best-known and biggest 
groups of ascetics are the Saiva Daganamis and the Vaisnava Ramanandis. 

The Daganamis (“followers [of the order with the] ten names”), who refer 
to Samkara as a founder, are traditionally divided into ten sections; hence their 
name. Moreover, the Saiva ascetics, who are also called “Samnyasis” or “San- 
nyasis,” are distinguished by their form of asceticism. The largest groups of 
the Daganamis are the shorthaired Dandis, who carry sticks granted only to 
Brahmans (danda) as a sign of their rank. They accept only male Brahmans— 
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including highly respected scholars—into their order. The shorthaired Para- 
mahamsas are distinguished from the Dandis because they do not carry sticks 
and occasionally also allow women into their ranks. In the ascetic literature, 
mythical birds are called paramahamsa, who can filter out the water in milk 
with their beaks, and thus can distinguish between truth (milk) and lies (water). 
But “Paramahamsa” is also a kind of title that ascetics of other sects can bear. 

The most radical form of asceticism of the Dasanamis is pursued by the 
longhaired, “heroic” Nagas (literally: “naked ones”). In the sixteenth century 
especially, they quarreled with Moslem fakirs, and in the twentieth century 
achieved significance in the war of independence against the British. Even 
today, they appear naked at big festivals, with only spear, shield, and occasion- 
ally military orders. Their regiments (Hindi a&Aara), named after the original 
training sites, are strictly organized; they have several branches, some of which 
derive wealth from landowning and property from a previous trade in silk and 
other goods. 

Even more radical than the Nagas are the Aghoris, who are understood as 
the followers of the historical Kapalika (see table 18), but whose current sect 
probably dates back to the founder Kina Rama, who lived in the eighteenth 
century.* The Aghoris express their overcoming of the world with an especially 
extreme behavior. They are still said to eat parts of corpses or excrement, drink 
alcohol and urine, cook their food on remnants of cremation wood, and smoke 
marijuana. In speech and manner, they appear deliberately “crazy,” excessive, 
and exhibitionistic. The Gorakhnathis? are named after their founder Go- 
rakhnatha, who was to supposed to have lived between the ninth and the 
thirteenth centuries. They are also called “Natha” or “Nathis”; an important 
subgroup is called “Kanphatas,” who are marked by piercing an ear at their 
second initiation (prior to that, neophytes are called “Aughars”). 

The major external sign distinguishing the Vaisnava ascetics from the Saiva 
ascetics is that the former paint their sect signs horizontally (tripundra) on 
their forehead and not vertically (ardbvapundra). Distinct from Samkara’s doc- 
trine and referring to Ramanuja’s qualified nondualism, they teach that the 
highest essence (4rahman) appears as god (isvara) and that salvation during 
one’s lifetime is not possible, but can be strived for only through a mystical- 
devotional union with god. Thus, salvation is mainly an act of grace of god, 
not just a matter of the right knowledge. This is why Vaisnava ascetics usually 
do not deliberately take off the Sacred Thread. The worship of a god (Visnu, 
Rama, Krsna) with or without their companions is intense; therefore, most 
Vaisnava ascetics bear the name Das (“servant”). The sect tradition of the 
Vaisnava distinguishes four trends (sampradaya) with minor deviating doc- 
trines, but the individual sects are known rather by the names of their founders. 
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23. A Ramanandi ascetic during the long night of Siva (Sivaratri) in Deopatan, Nepal: 
Wrapped in a leopard skin, he sits meditating in the middle of a “fire” of cow dung; in 
the foreground, an altar with the image of Siva. Photographer: A. Michaels, 1983- 
1984. 


The Ramanandis” (also called Bairagis) form the biggest group of Indian 
Sadhus in northern India. Their founder, Ramananda, is supposed to have 
lived in Benares in the thirteenth or fourteenth century and to have been a 
teacher (according to another tradition, a scholar) of the poet-saint Kabir; but 
the Ramanandi sect developed their current significance only in the eighteenth 
century. The Ramanandis have a few things in common with the Saiva Dandis 
and Nagas, such as rigid organization in regiments (Hindi akAara) and divi- 
sions (ani), with which they appear in big pilgrimage festivals, arranged hier- 
archically and by their sacred banners. They are subdivided into wandering 
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ascetics (Ahalsa), militant ascetics (akharamalla, naga), ascetics rubbed with 
ashes (yagi, mahatyagi), and ascetics who stay in inns (sthanadbhari), with 
divergent forms of initiation and practices. They accept members from all 
castes, but in festivals, ascetics from the Sudra caste sit ina separate row. Unlike 
the Dasanami-Nagas, the Nagas of the Ramanandis, who are subdivided into 
temporary residents of Tyagis and always-itinerant Mahatyagis, are never com- 
pletely naked. 

Along with the Daganamis and Ramanandis, there is also a barely visible 
multitude of other, frequently syncretic sects. The larger groups include the 
Udasis, who worship the five main Hindu gods (paficayatana) as well as the 
holy scripture of the Sikhs, the Gurugranhta; their sect is supposed to have 
been established by Guru Nanak (1459-1539), the founder of the Sikh reli- 
gion, but the Udasis are supposed to have split from the Sikhs under Nanak’s 
son, Sricandra. The Kabirpanthis" are also significant, especially in Benares, 
where their founder, Kabir, was allegedly born in the fifteenth century as the 
son of a Muslim weaver. Kabir objected to every caste limitation and wor- 
shipped both Rama and Allah. 

In many other sects, lay people dominate. In general, they are recognized 
as “ascetics” only by the sign of the sect on their forehead or by their behavior 
during certain special occasions. Most of these sects have no or hardly any 
caste limitations, and many are open to women. Many of them are marked by 
devotionalism; a few practice a distinct transvestism. Among the Nimbarkis 
(also called Nimavats), who refer to the southern Indian founder Nimbarka 
(twelfth century) and preach a divine love for Krsna-Radha, women are even 
the majority, at least in Benares. Similar to them are the Vallabhacaris, named 
for the founder Vallabha (ca. 1479-1531), who was born in Benares; and the 
Gaudiyas, who claim the Bengali mystic Caitanya (1486-1533) as their 


founder. 


Asceticism and Sacrifice!” 


Asceticism is self-sacrifice. This applies to ancient Indian asceticism in a direct 
sense in reference to the actual sacrifice: The Vedic ritual was designed essen- 
tially to achieve immortality by a way that identifies with sacrifice. To perform 
the ritual, it was first obligatory to be married. This bond of the “immortality” 
of the sacrifice with the mortality of the human could be dissolved only by 
eliminating the “mortality” of the human or his biological origin (descend- 
ance), and thus linear time, becoming, and passing away. This happened in 
the ritual substitution of the son for the father during the initiation, in the 
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substitution of the husband’s for the wife’s line of descent in marriage, but also 
by the internalization of the sacrifice in the sacrificer himself. 

Immortality was not to be exposed to becoming and passing away. Thus, 
people began to ask themselves, why are man and wife, why are descendants 
needed for the immortality of the sacrifice? “The ancient sages, it is said, did 
not desire children [thinking], “What shall we achieve through children, we 
who have attained this Self, this world.’ They, it is said, renounced their desire 
for sons, for wealth, and for the worlds, and lived a mendicant’s life,” says 
the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad. By uniting sacrifice and sacrificer in themselves, 
the Self of the ascetics became “ageless” and “deathless,” as the Atman is often 
called in the Upanisads. The tension between the finite nature of all human 
activities, including the sacrifice, and the goal of immortality promised by the 
sacrifice ritual had become unbearable for people whose search for salvation 
was serious. Every infant means a new death for them. As they see it, man 
has fallen into debt (rma) to gods, men, and forefathers simply by his birth, 
not only by his personal conduct. Rebirth and heaven are for the Twice-Born; 
immortality and deliverance are for us, the ascetics told themselves. Life at 
home with a house fire, a wife, children, and ancestors could no longer be their 
life; they wanted to light their internal fire in the wilderness. 

Since that time, ascetics have considered their bodies mere shells, filled 
with blood and excrement, a sign of infirmity, age, and death. They must 
overcome this obstacle on the way to deliverance, and they can do this by 
identifying the physical body with the religious “substances” of immortality or 
by placing their bodies in clear opposition to the bodies of “normal” people: 
Thus, their hair is shaved off completely or is not cut; rubbing oneself with 
ashes, cow urine, or Ganges mud is considered a seat of supernatural forces. 
Only “normal” people have haircuts or clothing; the ascetic, on the other hand, 
runs around naked (naga, digambara, literally: “clad in air”) or dressed only in 
a loincloth. The man in life eats meals, prepared with others or by others, but 
the ascetic takes only what he gets. As a “dead” man, he really needs no nour- 
ishment, and in fact Jaina monks are always starving to death. Other ascetics 
do not eat “normally,” but rather fast or subsist on a monodiet; they take 
begging bowls of calabash or even human skulls as “plates”; they obtain their 
livelihood not through work, but rather by begging; they have as their “home” 
eternal wandering, interrupted only by the rainy season—old regulations even 
forbid the ascetic to go begging in the village where he was born. The rules 
for the ascetic in the Dharmaégastras and Samnyasa-Upanisads are extremely 
detailed: He is to take what is given him; he is not to eat with his hands, but 
rather, like a cow, with his mouth; he is not to go back to a house where he 


got a lot of good food to eat. 
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The ascetic is in fundamental opposition to the domestic (fire) ritual. The 
authority to light the sacred fire is achieved through initiation, through the 
Second Birth. As a result of his criticism of the sacrifice, the ascetic must give 
up this authority and everything that has to do with the sacrifice: fire tools, 
cooking utensils, Vedic mantras, especially the Gayatri.'° This is why, from the 
Brahmanic perspective, noninitiated Studras and women cannot be ascetics; 
they have nothing they can give up. An old term for ascetics is “fireless” (an- 
agnin). Saiva ascetics sometimes demonstrate giving up the authority to per- 
form sacrifice by cutting off the tuft of hair (s44a), the sign of the patrilinear 
descendance, and cutting the Sacred Thread in half. The medieval discussion 
about fire, tuft of hair, Sacred Thread, and walking stick thus touches on the 
basic problems of Hindu religious asceticism, which are still meaningful.’” 
However, the Vedic sacrifice can also be substituted and internalized.'* Thus, 
the ascetic’s acceptance of food is explained as the obligatory morning and 
evening fire ritual:'? Since the ascetic himself is the fire—sapas is the familiar 
expression for heat and fire as well as for asceticism—food is the sacrifice 
offering burned by his internal heat. Breath is also explained as the internal 
fire of the ascetic.?° The sacrifice becomes self-sacrifice. 

Despite all criticism, even today, Hindu ascetics spend most of the time at 
the fire, doing ascetic exercises, in which they sit in the middle of four fires 
and look at the sun as a fifth (pa7icatapas), or sit with bowls full of hot coals 
on their head. The sacrifice fire is indeed given up, but another fire (Hindi 
dhuni) remains the center of ascetic life: both home and temple.”' Therefore, 
the ashes (vid/ut1) with which many ascetics demonstratively rub themselves, 
are holy; occasionally, they give them to lay people as redemptive gifts (prasada) 
or even aphrodisiacs. 

Ascetics die a social and ritual death.” As a sign of that, certain members 
of the Daganami sect have to lie on the bier at their ordination. The marriage 
of an ascetic is considered dissolved; many legal scholars even allow the wife 
to remarry. The possessions the ascetic left behind are distributed as an in- 
heritance, yet ascetics themselves are no longer entitled to inherit. They are 
even released from the duties to the ancestors. In a certain respect, they are 
treated as Pretas (see tables 12-13), the liminal deceased, whose souls have 
not yet found their place.** During his lifetime, the ascetic moves up in the 
tripartite group of the forefathers (pitarah) and thus lets the great-grandfather 
rise into the group of the generalized deceased (wvifve devah). The Samnyasa- 
Upanisads even say that an ascetic saves sixty generations before and after from 
disaster.” 

These examples show how radically a large part of Hindu asceticism tries 
to eliminate the natural and mortal. Ascetics have to and want to put their 
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claim outside of society, but not to be involved in family discord and group 
rivalries. Max Weber correctly called this asceticism otherworldly in compar- 
ison with the Protestant innerworldly asceticism of work. Indian ascetics hardly 
work. They are occasionally temple priests, organize chanting and festivals, 
maintain social institutions, gymnastic exercise sites, or schools, and are asked 
now and then to help with medical, psychological, sexual, or even financial 
problems; but most ascetics beg and live on the economic surplus of others. 
Nevertheless, Indian ascetics contribute indirectly to society, precisely because 
they stand in that other world that fosters their charisma. 

As Jan Heesterman has explained, the ascetic way corresponds to the in- 
ternal logic of the ancient Indian sacrifice. Under changed socioeconomic re- 
lations, this must necessarily lead to the substitution of the sacrifice, its indi- 
vidualization and internalization: “The point I want to stress is that the 
institution of renunciation is already implied in classical ritual thinking. The 
difference between classical ritualism and renunciation seems to be a matter 
rather of degree than of principle. The principle is the individualization of the 
ritual, which could not but lead to its interiorization.””* In fact, only by sub- 
stituting self-sacrifice for sacrifice, by purifying the search for redemption of 
all social aspects, primarily descendance, and also in some cases of the gods, 
could man be identified wholly with the religious substance of immortality, 
self-deification succeed, and immortality be possible not only in the Next 
World, but right here on earth.” 


THE SALVATION OF IDENTIFICATIONS2’ 


What links rites of passage, norms of purity, criteria of hierarchy, forms of 
religiosity, and notions of the Other World in the Hindu religions? In the 
preceding sections, I repeatedly emphasized the salvation reference of descent 
and the Identificatory Habitus as cornerstones primarily of the Brahmanic- 
Sanskritic Hindu religion. It is time now to pull the threads together. In this 
concluding part, I develop the following summarizing trains of thought: Pace 
Louis Dumont, my premise is that the Hindu religious society is characterized 
mainly by the social system of the extended family and subcastes. Membership 
in these groups is determined by kinship criteria, primarily by the ideal of a 
“pure” patrilinear origin. Throughout great economic changes, this criterion 
of descent is maintained because it forms the crucial reference to salvation as 
a justification for sacrifice. This results in (purity) norms concerning contact 
of the individual and the extended family with other extended families. Since 
the status of the extended family acquired by birth can be endangered by wrong 
or excessive contacts, there is an ideal of the autonomy of extended families, 
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which leads to the avoidance of interfamily contact. By making it possible to 
substitute, individualize, and internalize the sacrifice ritual descent, because of 
internal religious and socioeconomic changes, not only did Hindu religious 
asceticism develop, but so did the Hindu religions and the Identificatory Hab- 
itus that shapes their culture. 

In this summarizing analysis, I return to the notion of god, on the one 
hand because it represents the most clearly defined difference from ideas 
shaped by Christianity; and on the other, to raise the question of how Hindu 
religions have contributed to a “culture of humanity.” 


The Socioreligious Function of Norms of Purity 


The most important feature of Hindu religious society is the caste system, 
whose norms mainly concern contact between subcastes and extended families. 
There are duties of the extended family and the subcaste, but there are hardly 
any general duties. In ethical terms, a man is a tanner, a cloth merchant, a 
Brahman, a member of his extended family, but hardly a “mere person.”* Even 
before the gods, not everyone is equal; and despite a few Hindu theological 
tractates that do claim this, socioreligious acts (entrance to the temple, selec- 
tion of priests, etc.) say something else. An extended family, with its sociore- 
ligious forms and norms of conduct, primarily the rules of marriage that are 
strictly oriented to patrilinearity, and the conformity of the ritual, cannot be 
determined. Thus, the stylization or ritualization of everyday life shaped by 
norms of purity is striking. In many ways, food is regulated by dietetics, the 
acceptance of food by norms of commensality, work by professional norms 
specific to castes. 

Such deep-seated standardization, stylization, and discipline of everyday 
life, which are codified in the Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hindu religion, are rem- 
iniscent of the “civilizing process” that Norbert Elias and Rudolf zur Lippe 
elaborated for the West.’’ Elias traced this transition from constraint by the 
other to constraint by the self to the centralization of power. In India, too, 
stylization with respect to life begins at the end of the second epoch, especially 
in the centralized monarchies of the fourth epoch. In India, too, the process 
of civilization is a process of individualization, of advancing boundaries of 
shame and embarrassment, an internalization of social boundaries. But in In- 
dia, to this day, the norms of purity have also remained as strategies of de- 
marcating extended families. Thus, only to a small extent can the individual 
determine whether he personally feels impure by greetings, touches, or feed- 
ings. And yet, pollution is not external, but rather a bodily change or a mental 
and physical quality. Even love, grief, or hatred can happen to the individual 
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and thus the extended family (and therefore must be given away with impure 
gifts)—through one’s own misbehavior but even more as a happenstance. Any- 
one who pollutes must not purify himself, but the polluted person; not to feel 
pure, but rather to be pure for his extended family. Purity, therefore, is defined 
mainly in collective terms. 

Moreover, it can get lost, so one must strive to preserve it. Only to a small 
extent is the social status of purity—through the Karma doctrine—the merit 
of the individual; it is primarily obtained and passed on by birth. In this life, 
one cannot essentially improve it but can only preserve it. One gets rid of 
received impurity by purifying acts and by gifts that take away impurity. Many 
high-caste people begin the day with a ritual bath, personal hygiene, and 
prayers, to protect against the possibly of polluting the day with contacts. Many 
bathe when they come home, not only to get rid of the dirt of the street, but 
also to be pure again for meals.*° The status of purity is best preserved by 
avoiding the contact that endangers it. This is done most extensively by as- 
cetics, since they rise out of social life and therefore claim the purest status. 
Ascetics should go on wanderings alone, be indifferent to everything, not greet 
anyone, and not ask for alms.*! “Those who are the least worldly remain the 
most pure—they avoid contact with other castes, restrict the foods that they 
eat, are, ideally, sexually continent, and spend much time worshipping gods 
while in a state of ritual purity,” writes Edward B. Harper.” 

Contact brings pollution; avoiding contact brings purity. This principle has 
led to placing the Brahman ascetic, the escapist, on the highest rung of the 
socioreligious hierarchy. Declan Quigley notes that the Brahman is supreme 
only when he floats in a “cloud of transcendent ethereality,” and he intends 
this comment as a criticism of Dumont.** But Declan Quigley overlooks the 
point that is grasped precisely by Edmund Leach: Only when the Brahman 
becomes depersonalized is his own ideal—graphically clear in the father-son 
substitution of the initiation—of “embodying” immortality or the Brahman 
realized concretely. The ambiguity of the position of the Brahmans—scholars 
or Veda authorities or priests on the one hand, ascetics on the other—is that 
they claim this ideal of immortality, but cannot live either as (ideal) Brahmans 
or as ascetics. They remain mortal men, but their ideal of immortality is not 
affected by that. Even if various boxing associations compete for the title of 
world champion, the ideal of the best boxer remains intact. Similarly, the fact 
that very different social groups (from scholars to death priests) call themselves 
Brahmans confirms the ideal of the Brahman. But for most of society, this 
ideal exists only when it is no longer linked to a category of persons, thus when 
it is abstracted and biological origin is removed, when 7¢ (not he, the Brahman) 
is floating in the “clouds of transcendental heavenliness.” The Brahman, as Ae, 
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is not the Brahman, as if, even when he bears the charisma of the Brahman— 
as Max Weber would say. Confusing these two ideals is one of the most di- 
sastrous errors of Indian sociology influenced by Dumont. 

Thus, the definition of purity is that nothing is mixed. That applies to the 
Varnas, the subcastes, the extended families, but also to the whole physical and 
mental world, the universe, the gods, even trees and stones. Mixing happens 
through contact (touching, feeding, greeting, and so on) and through temporal 
and spatial changes, alterations, or transitions. Contact and change are detri- 
mental to purity. Or vice versa: Impurity is best avoided through lack of contact 
and statics, through an identification with the unmixed, unchanged, and there- 
fore immortal Vedic sacrifice. This basic idea of the Brahmanic-Sanskritic 
Hindu religion has had a lasting influence on Hindu society; it can be seen on 
many levels, as in the Guna theory of Samkhya philosophy: The primeval 
material (prakrti) loses its state of highest purity by going into motion. It goes 
into motion because it comes in contact with individual souls of spirits or 
individuations (purusa) and thus receives names and shape, although it itself 
is amorphous and has no features. If it is static and without contact, it is pure; 
if it is in motion, it is mixed and thus no longer pure. Therefore all manifes- 
tations are explained as mixtures of three features (guna): (1) sattva (“pure, 
true, good, virtuous, happy, white”); (2) rajas (“dusty, passionate, violent, ego- 
istic, red”); and (3) tamas (“dark, gloomy, fearful, black”). This is a system of 
categories widespread in Hindu religions; it is found in rules of food, in the 
Varna system, where the Brahmans are characterized by sattva, the Ksatriyas 
by rajas, the Vaisas by rajas and tamas, the Sidras only by tamas, or in the 
assessment of the age of the world (see table 30). Typically, only in the creator 
god Brahma and the absolute (drahman) are the features unmoving and thus 
unknowable, but even the other gods have features through their contacts and 
are thus no longer wholly pure. 

Thus, impurity is mixture; purity is the preservation or reproduction of the 
condition of nonmixture.*° Purity happens with water (the clear, unmixed lig- 
uid) and fire, but also with ashes (the end product of the eternal fire of the 
sacrifice and ascetic) and the products of the holy cow, especially with a mixture 
of milk, sour milk, clarified butter, cow urine, and dung (pavcagavya). In ad- 
dition, the ideal is to be able to filter the unmixed out of a mixture by digestion 
or like the Paramahamsa ascetics, who have the ability to separate water out 
of milk. Or physical gates are separated: The mouth is sealed for vows of silence 
and fasts, the Sacred Thread is renewed, the head is shorn. Or purity happens 
in the sacrifice ritual by the identification with the unmixed sacrifice or Veda 
in the prayer, mantra, or vow. Radical avoidance of contact means celibacy and 
renunciation of intimate contact. Reproduction, on the other hand, means 
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sexual mixture and thus a far-reaching contact, which is why marriage is es- 
pecially to be regulated ritually. In many religions, biology and sexuality are 
debased. But often the religious solution to that is to view purity as a matter 
of transcendence, which is not possible in this world; life is then only a prep- 
aration for the condition of purity in the Next World, where contacts are no 
longer necessary. Therefore, purity must be free of everything ephemeral, sec- 
ular, mortal. The solution that India has to offer is special: In the Hindu 
religions, especially in Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism, there is complete pu- 
rity also during one’s lifetime, since man can overcome his human existence 
through a complete identification with purity. 


Descent and Autonomy 


Thus, Hindu society is a caste society and a caste society means specific norms 
of purity for extended families. The purity status the individual receives at 
birth must be protected because it relates to a salvation ideal of the autonomy 
of the extended family. Why does this ideal exist? Why is it still so significant 
today? 

In the second epoch, descent formed the basis of solidarity, as is usually the 
case in stateless but already segmented clans and tribes.*° For this period, it is 
not the totem animal that is sacred, but rather the ancestor. It is he who 
establishes the sacred community of tribe and extended family. Such a com- 
munity, as was plausibly represented by Emile Durkheim and which can also 
be shown for India, resembles a legal community favored by one of the gods 
or by the respective Dharma. On the other hand, a violation of the norms of 
this community means a violation of its holiness. The social meaning of many 
acts is aimed simply at maintaining the norms and thus the stability of the 
extended family, but not of the society as a whole. There is no one common 
heaven for everyone. 

Descent conceived as patrilinear fixes the community at the time of its 
founding, at the patriarchs, and at the origin of their emergence. The ancestors, 
the forefathers, and prehistoric times are the community point of reference 
and produce the feeling of belonging together. The prominent significance of 
the strictly patrilinear and sometimes genealogical and fictive descent took 
shape in Vedic times, when no institutions yet protected life, when survival 
was hardly possible without belonging to such an often autarchic group. The 
way to heaven leads through the forefathers. 

The Arthasastra of the Kautilya clearly formulated the extent to which the 
relative Dharma and the ideas of salvation are based on origin: The paterfa- 
milias should live according to his own Dharma (svadbarma) and within his 
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class, but should marry outside his line of descent ( gotra), what are considered 
general obligations are “only” ethical norms, such as not wounding human 
creatures, (love of) truth, or decency (sauca), but these do not lead to heaven 
and infinity (anantya); what does lead to heaven is only performing relative 
and contextual duties according to social membership, while disregard for this 
commandment means doom.2” The sacral texts of the second (“vedic”) epoch 
deal intensively with achieving heaven, winning life, and eliminating death 
from the ritual. Immortality is thus overcoming the biological aspects of man, 
and ultimately also descent. The Laws of Manu says clearly: “The offerings 
into the fire for the embryo, the birth rites, the ceremonial haircut and the 
tying of the belt of rushes, wipe away from the twice-born the guilt of the seed 
and the guilt of the womb. By the study of the Veda, by vows, by offerings 
into the fire, by acquiring the triple learning, by offering sacrifices, this body 
is made fit for ultimate reality.”>* Heaven means victory over mortality (of origin). 

The significance for salvation of descent continues even during the great 
changes of the second to the fourth epoch, as social relations become increas- 
ingly reified. Once again, I list the key terms: contact with the indigenous 
population, settlement, cities, monarchies, bureaucracy, government institu- 
tions, agrarian surplus, division and specialization of labor, interregional 
trade and production of goods, greater individualism, and religious freedom 
of choice. Why did descent remain so important to achieve heaven or 
immortality? 

The answer is not simple, especially since the religious cannot merely be 
reduced to the nonreligious without losing something essential. For Indo- 
Aryan extended families, clearly only one way remained between extremes: 
either ghettoization with the danger of isolation and economic stagnation or 
assimilation with the danger of dissolving the socioreligious compound. In any 
case, the cohesion of the former tribal bands was considered inalienable despite 
altered economic conditions, clearly because it constituted the crucial part of 
social identity. (This is comparable to [modern] strategies of demarcation such 
as racism, apartheid, ethnicity, or racially based nationalism, which also prop- 
agate ideologies of purity to maintain an identity that is usually already lost.) 
Along with socioeconomic changes came a reinforcement of the socioreligious 
demarcations vis-a-vis the other, usually indigenous population groups: The 
four-stage Varna ideology and the Second Birth arose as ritual fault lines, along 
with descent in the initiation, Gotra transference in marriage, professional 
demarcations in social stratification, and purity demarcations in social con- 
tact—in short, the so-called caste system. The religion of the Vedic clans and 
tribes developed into a religion and ideology of the elite and the upper classes. 
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Despite these epochal socioeconomic upheavals, the prominent significance 
of the genealogical reference to salvation remained and was extended, as illus- 
trated by a few examples: It is a persistent idea that the ancestors were dan- 
gerous to the survivors if the Varnas, subcastes, and extended families were 
mixed improperly: “To hell does this confusion bring the family and those who 
slay it; for when the ritual offerings of rice and water fail, their Fathers fall 
degraded,” says the Bhagavadgita.*° Because of the genealogically constructed 
ideal of salvation, there is considerable pressure to produce a son. For the 
primary marriage, whose main social obligation is the birth of this son, a 
Brahman priest is required in any case, because this is the only way the paternal 
line remains preserved; for other rituals, the “lower” subcastes do not always 
call on a Brahman. Finally, in practice, caste exclusion occurs rather seldom, a 
procedure is usually handled discreetly or is silenced, and there are countless 
means for purification; but when a pregnancy occurs after the death of the 
husband and endangers the descent, this almost always leads to caste 
exclusion.“ 

The question still remains of how a genealogical goal of salvation oriented 
toward an ancient ideal of origin could continue to exist, even though social 
conditions have not supported it for some time. Buddhist, Jain, and other 
reform movements have radically attacked descent as a prerequisite for all sal- 
vation and thus provided proof that religious development in India could have 
taken a different direction. With these religious alternatives, a profound cri- 
tique of the ancient ideal of salvation connected with biological origin soon 
arose: Descent in the sense of biological origin does not overcome mortality, 
but rather produces (new) birth and (new) death; genuine salvation, on the 
other hand, means immortality or eternal life, in which there is never (re)birth 
or (re)death. Yet, the reference to salvation of descent in Hinduism proved to 
be so strong that it could fend off these attacks to a certain extent. How was 
that possible? My answer is: only because biological descent was replaced by a 
fictive one through the method of identification practiced by the sacrifice ritual. 

Those who deal professionally with immortality, priests and theologians, 
have the highest authority in these questions. Eschatology and soteriology, 
assurance of salvation and order of salvation are their domain, and even kings 
must bow. The way to salvation offered by the Vedic priests was bound up 
with descent and belonging to the clan; it was inherited. Only by gradually 
substituting biological descent ritually with a fictive one could the Brahmans 
maintain their influence and yet preserve their socioreligious superiority vis-a- 
vis other religious messages. One way was to abolish the difference between 
sacrifice and the sacrificer in self-sacrifice. The sacrifice does not remain a 
communal, congregational event of the clan, but rather becomes a private 
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matter between priest (Brahman) and sacrificer (yajamana). According to an- 
cient doctrines, only Brahmans can have the salvation of the sacrifice; it is 
personal knowledge, the Veda, handed down in priestly extended families. 
Others could participate only if they also became Brahmans, if they received 
initiation, if they were identified with the Veda in the Second Birth and were 
integrated into the Brahman line of descent. With this identification, how- 
ever—according to the principle—descent was removed by autonomy. 

Thus what may be the only dogma known to the Hindu religions, that is, 
the genealogical reference to salvation, was solved on a “higher,” abstract level, 
and yet remained preserved—as an identificatory maxim. From the end of the 
second (“Vedic”) epoch, salvation could no longer remain reserved for only one 
descent group, but other means to obtain heaven, the Other World, or im- 
mortality were hardly available—to the Brahmans. Consequently, what re- 
mained were only the substitution of descent and the ritual identification of 
other strata with the Brahmans, ultimately only the method of equivalence 
itself. 


The Logic of the Identifications“! 


Thus, since the end of the second epoch, it can be said that the true Brahman 
is not the born Brahman, but rather—depending on the form of religiosity— 
an honest, ascetic, knowing, god-fearing, brave man. For, since the true Brah- 
man must no longer be a born Brahman, the rigid birth reference of the 
Varna—and Gotra system—is broken, but need not be given up entirely. Thus, 
the salvation-related, sacrifice-identificatory goal of equating oneself with the 
Brahman could be replaced by wisdom that casts doubt on descent itself. It 
became a freely available method of identification with salvation. On the other 
hand—as in early Buddhism—ignorance (avidya) was responsible for becom- 
ing and passing away, for mortality. Finally—at the high abstract level—de- 
scent was replaced by knowledge about immortality on earth. 

Knowing about salvation itself and the changed socioreligious framework 
conditions penetrated the independence of identifications and therefore made 
it easier to replace genealogically determined Brahmans with abstract “Brah- 
mans.” It led almost necessarily to internalization. Even the ancient Brahmana 
texts assumed the premise of the sacrifice ritual that man is the sacrifice. This 
recurring equivalence is based among other things on the recognition that only 
man is not sacrificed, but rather sacrifices himself;? everything else could be 
a sacrifice offering. In the substantive thinking of that time, there also had to 
be a common feature between sacrifice and man: a substance, “immortality,” 
which is neither the sacrifice nor only man, but which makes man and sacrifice 
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identical. The substance, “sacrifice’—always stated explicitly—is immortality 
because it is the settled order or Dharma (derived from the verbal root, ddr, 
“to hold, support”), opposed to life and death, becoming and passing away. 
Man is immortal because he has a self that survives the mortal remains. As 
Jan Heesterman puts it: “In Vedic-Brahmanic thinking, this order is the sac- 
rifice which represents the dynamic of emerging and passing away, life and 
death as a cyclical process, and which is identified with the self of all living 
creatures and all gods. Therefore, sacrifice and soul are closely connected.”*3 
Since the self could be identified with the sacrifice and the sacrifice with the 
substance “immortality,” both the self and the sacrifice had to be withdrawn 
from the mortal world. The paradox of the mortality of immortality allows 
only two ways out: (a) the real, immortal self (or sacrifice) is basically another 
self (or sacrifice), for example, the All, the Brahman, or immortality; or (b) 
the real, immortal self is a nonself: The first way follows Brahmanism, the 
second follows Buddhism. 

The first way is clearly articulated in the early Upanisads: “In the beginning 
this world was only drahman, and it knew only itself (atman), thinking: ‘I am 
brahman.’ As a result, it became the Whole. Among the gods, likewise, who- 
soever realized this, only they became the Whole. It was the same also among 
the seers and among humans... . This is true even now. If a man knows ‘I 
am brahman’ in this way, he becomes this whole world. Not even the gods are 
able to prevent it, for he becomes their very self (atman). So when a man 
venerates another deity, thinking, ‘He is one, and I am another,’ he does not 
understand. As livestock is for men, so is he for the gods.” 

Belief becomes knowledge, the self becomes deity, the gods are deprived of 
power, mortality is dealt with purely intellectually. Once detached from a sac- 
rifice ritual context and the demand of descent, the method of substitution 
was abstracted and finally became customary, and thinking and acting in a 
certain way developed into ritual, spiritual, devotional, and heroic methods of 
identification with immortality. It entered the triumphal procession as an Iden- 
tificatory Habitus, as I have tried to show in the previous chapters: in the 
father-son substitution and the fictional descent during the initiation: “The 
father is the same as the son, and the son is the same as the father”;* in 
the Gotra substitution of the wife in marriage; in the oceanic feeling of life— 
which could be said to level everything; in the sacrifice ritual substitution 
practice and its chain of identification (father = son = Veda = sacrifice = 
fire = verse meter = father . . .); in “connections” (4andhu) and “appropri- 
ateness” (samanya, sammita) of the sacrifice,*° and of the sacrifice symmetry 
and isometry of the altars (man as measure of all things); in the “secret” Upa- 
nisad doctrines, whose center is shaped by equivalences and substitutions;*” in 
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the nondualism of spiritualism with the emphasis on the Brahman-Atman 
identity; in the equitheistic notion of god with its collective (inclusivist) iden- 
tification of “foreign” gods; in the equivalences of gods’ names; in the “avoid- 
ance” of history through the homochronic notion of time, its eternal cyclical- 
ism; in the substitution of pilgrimage for penance in the awareness of space; 
in the means of equalizing a “failed” or wrong, i.e., unbalanced, identification 
through religious gifts; in the ascetic man-god identification with the paradox 
of the mortality of immortality.” 

The many forms of the Identificatory Habitus and the typical cognitive 
patterns of the Hindu religion can be schematized as in table 34. 

Cases 1 through 9 are balanced, equal identifications; they lead to salvation. 
On the other hand, numbers 10 and 11 are lopsided identifications that mean 
disaster, hierarchy, defect, or impurity. “Identity” and “identification” are also 
to be distinguished; the first term indicates a relation (4andhu, nidhana, sa- 
manya, sampad, samkhyana, etc.); the second is the operation derived from it. 
The term identifying is not used in this context because of its psychological 
undertone. 

The form and context of the equivalence established are crucial. According 
to Ludwig Wittgenstein, in the extreme case, A = A is tautological, and 
A = B is contradictory.” In fact, it depends on the scope and form of the 
agreement. In Wittgenstein, this leads to conceptual “family resemblances,” 
as they are known in every dictionary: The German word Heimat means the 
same thing as the English ome only in some cases. Nevertheless, the equation 
Heimat = home fills a function. A logical identity inheres only in few “is” 
sentences, that is, when (a) the copula “is” can be replaced by “is the same as”; 
(b) both sides of the equation can be exchanged without changing the meaning 
([A = B] = [B = A)); and (c) one side of the equation is a singular (proper 
name, demonstrative noun, pronoun, etc.).*! 

Logical identities are the exceptions in religious texts. Instead, there are 
equivalences that are inferred only when (a) the secret or sacral connections 
are known; (b) the religious premise that the part is the whole is respected; 
and (c) the performative part of the sentences (the emphasis, the sacrifice 
context, the speaker, etc.) is included. In such a context, the sentence “Indra 
is a bull” means neither that Indra is called “bull” nor that he is like a bull, but 
that Indra and bull have the religious substance of “strength.” Thus, they are 
not like each other—Indra is not as strong as a bull—but rather, in this context 
(!), they are in fact identical; which is why, if it is known, the religious substance 
of “strength” can be used ritually. Similarly, the Chandogya-Upanisad says that 
one eats “heat” (not hot food), which becomes a third speech, which is why 
the equation speech (vac) = heat (tejas) is valid.°2 


TABLE 34 


Variants of Identifications 
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Number Formula Operation Example 
iL. AX = 38 (Defining) The sacrifice is (means) the 
identification, man; the sacrifice is equal to 
equivalence the man. 
S A+B Analogy The sacrifice is similar or equal 
to the man. 
3: (G9) = AN Cryptic The man is basically the 
identification sacrifice. 
4, A =B=C _ Serial identification The sacrifice is the man, the 
man is the Veda.... 
5. a = [A = B] _Inclusivist The sacrifice is everything and 
identification thus also the man. 
6. ADB Substitutive The sacrifice can be replaced by 
identification or in the man. 
tf a=A Expanded The sacrifice is everything. 
identification 
8. A=a Compressed Everything is in the sacrifice. 
identification 
9. A+B Paired identification The sacrifice and the man 
necessarily belong together. 
10. AZAB Hierarchical The sacrifice is bigger (smaller) 
ANB identifications than the man. 
iat A=A,,A,  Dismembered The sacrifice is the sum of its 
identification parts. 


The schematizations of table 34 are no doubt suggestive and so simple or 
abstract that they can be proved almost everywhere. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, Ar- 
thur M. Hocart, Ernst Cassirer, Kurt Hiibner, and others® have also referred 
to the logic and function of such religious identifications, analogies, and equiv- 
alents. Lévy-Bruhl spoke of the essential identity between reproduction and 
model—‘“the Bororés are Araras” is a famous standard example taken from 
Karl von der Steinen’*—that leads him to his “Law of Participation” (/oi de 
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participation). Hocart saw the ritual as working only because it was considered 
possible that one was equal with something else and thus affected it: “By 
effecting this equivalence men are enabled to control whatever has been allotted 
to them.” Influenced by Lévy-Bruhl, Cassirer® also says that “for myth every 
perceptible similarity is an immediate expression of an identity of essence,” that 
“All the relations of mythical space rest ultimately on this original identity [of 
big and small].”5’ He also refers to analogy magic that is often proved in 
ethnography. Hubner, influenced in turn by Cassirer,* talks of “substantial 
units” in mythical thinking and a “principle of analogy.” 

What is common to all these authors is that they emphasize the distinction 
between identificatory (magic, analogous) and symbolic thought:® B is not 
expressed by A, B is not represented by A—B is consequently not a symbol 
of A—but rather A is B, in a very real sense.®! This identity is based on the 
religious principle that the fertium quid itself cannot be known or produced 
because it belongs to another, numinous world, to which there are no episte- 
mological bridges. This also applies to the Hindu religions: The sacrifice is 
the man because both share the same common substance, which itself is neither 
only man nor only sacrifice. “The sacrifice is the man” is therefore a (ritual) 
program and method, which is based less on experience or even revelation than 
on a (secret) knowledge of (secret) identities. If it is known of the sun that it 
basically does not go down, the person who knows can produce this identifi- 
cation and use it for himself: “In fact the sun never sets. Nor does it set for 
him who has such knowledge. Such a one becomes united with the sun, as- 
sumes its form, and enters its place,” so that he does not set either. 

The analogies, equivalents, and identifications have often been demon- 
strated for India—from Sylvain Lévi and Hermann Oldenberg, through the 
debate on inclusivism, to Jan Heesterman, Michael Witzel, Brian K. Smith, 
and Albrecht Wezler. The early authors, influenced by the ethnological ma- 
terial of James George Frazer or Edward B. Tylor, tended to see the ancient 
Indian sacrifice identifications as elaborated variants of the archaic and magic 
analogy of homeopathy,” if they did not deny them all coherence anyway. They 
misunderstood that the ancient Indian ritual—aside from explicit damage rites 
(abhicara) of the Atharvaveda—is hardly performed to affect another person 
or thing, but rather to construct a world that is identical with the (world of) 
immortality. 

Influential, but theoretically overestimated in Indology, is the discussion of 
inclusivism triggered by Paul Hacker,°* which he defines thus: “Inclusivism 
means that one declares that a central idea of a foreign religious or ideological 
group is identical with one or another central idea of the group to which one 
belongs oneself. Usually inclusivism includes the explicit or implicit statement 
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that the foreigner who is declared identical with one’s own, is subordinate or 
inferior in some way. Moreover, proof of that is that the stranger who is iden- 
tical with one’s own is usually not taken in.”°S Hacker has also said that inclu- 
sivism can be “a special identification with a special intention,” and thus, in 
short, cites the “Vedic practice of identification” as an example.® In the same 
volume, Albrecht Wezler pointed to the clear parallels between Vedic identi- 
fications and Hacker-ite inclusivism.®’ He thus characterized the inclusivist 
form of thought as “a nonmarginal element of the continuity of the Vedic time 
in later India,”* as I too draw a big arc from the sacrifice ritual identifications 
to the still currently tangible Identificatory Habitus. Indeed, Wezler—contin- 
uing Paul Thieme’s study of ddesa (substitution, substitute)®°—does not want 
to talk of identifications but of substitutions; in another place, he proposes the 
term substantialism.” In conceptual preferences, I can follow neither Hacker 
nor Wezler. The Vedic texts generally produce only equivalents; depending on 
context and practice, the concern is thus with the forms of identifications listed 
in table 34, including inclusivist (number 5) and substitutive (number 6) forms. 
Identification is the generic term, and like most equations in the sacrifice texts, 
relates to acts; therefore it is preferable. Moreover, there are still equivalents as 
metaphors and metonymies, which are largely omitted. 

More recently, Michael Witzel and Brian K. Smith have pointed out the 
significance of Vedic identifications.”! Their merit is to have taken seriously 
the significance of the connections and homologies and to disprove the long- 
prevailing opinion that these were wild fantasies (Max Miiller: “Their chief 
content is prattle and—what is worse—theological prattle”).” Yet, neither of 
these authors proves the concept of identity or identification as rigorously as 
Wezler did with scientific theoretical and philological arguments.’ Moreover, 
Smith also commits the error of trying to win a solid point where only method 
itself counts. Thus, in Classifying the Universe, he takes the category of the 
original tripartite varna scheme as a hub of all Vedic identifications referring 
to fauna, flora, time, and space; such a claim has to founder since the material 
is too heterogeneous and—because of the various Vedic schools—too contra- 
dictory. Smith wants to understand the identifications as resemblances and 
explicitly rejects the notion of identity.’* But he fails to understand that the 
Vedic identifications are hardly derived from observation of nature or from 
experience, and thus do not try to convey views of reality or to grasp “reality,” 
but rather produce them. It is not identities that are desired, but rather 
identifications. 

Thus, neither causality nor experience is the key concept for understanding 
the Vedic chain of identification, but rather transcendence and immortality. 
No one has elaborated this as convincingly as Jan Heesterman in a review of 
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Brian K. Smith’s Reflections on Resemblance, Ritual, and Religion (1989).75 In 
that review, Heesterman explains again why the prevailing identifications and 
references in the Vedic ritual are independent and shaped precisely by the 
permeability of Hinduism. Religion, according to Heesterman, breaks out of 
real life in order to create its own world. Only in a ratiocinative construction 
of equivalences is it possible to produce identities with that world. Therefore, 
the Vedic identifications are not a mystery, but rather explicit equivalences that 
can be known, taught, and learned.”° This knowledge was detached from so- 
ciety in an axial breakthrough (not dated by Heesterman), because the iden- 
tification with the immortal world becomes more problematic the more it is 
carried out in the mortal world. In addition, the knowledge was individualized 
and was no longer a matter of the community—so much so that it was not 
even necessary anymore to carry out the sacrifice: “It is only required to be 
known.””’ The central figure was no longer the sacrificer, but rather the expert 
on the identifications, “the one who knows (such things)”—a standard formula 
in early and middle Vedic texts—who had the wisdom, the Veda. Heesterman 
adds that this construction almost necessarily had to lead to pushing the initiate 
out of the world, too, to becoming an ascetic, since uniting worldly immanence 
and otherworldly transcendence in oneself was an insoluble problem that ap- 
plies more to people in the world, the Brahmans as priests. With the radical 
internalization of the search for salvation, with their breaking out of society, 
with their individualization—Louis Dumont also saw individual religious re- 
alization in India as possible only outside of society”*—it was understandable 
how “transcendent Vedic ritualism could permeate Hindu society,””? and why 
the Hindu religions neither could nor would define themselves with clear 
boundaries. 

With the concept of the Identificatory Habitus, I go a step further than 
Heesterman, since J let knowledge “break out” not only from society, but also 
from the Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hindu religion. Heesterman and Smith limit 
a general form of thought to the Veda and thus construct a kind of canonization 
of Hinduism, whose existence they also challenge.*° But the form of thought 
is a general one: Infinity cannot be expressed with finite means, immortality 
through mortality. Or in the worlds of Raimon Panikkar, whom I will discuss 
soon: “Inasmuch as man zs, God is not; insofar as God is, man is not... . The 
relation between the temporal and the eternal cannot be expressed in terms of 
being.”*! 

Indeed, in India, no one tries to solve the paradox of the mortality of 
immortality; it is rather to be gotten around, and identification itself remains 
only because it enables the tertium quid, which does not even emerge in the 
equation. Thus, what India does especially in the use of religious-ritual anal- 
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ogies and identifications is adhere explicitly to the relation itself. Duality, not 
the One, is at the beginning and at the end. Duality becomes nonduality when 
both sides of the equation are identified with one another, but not when one 
of the two is denied, devalued, or dissolved. It requires at least twoness, a 
connection, not the one, the in-dividual, but rather the di-vidual (McKim 
Marriott), which is equated through the so-called identificatory means. Thus, 
in India there cannot be only one god, but there must be several, even if these 
can be seen as identical. Not monotheism, polytheism, or henotheism, but 
rather homotheism or equitheism is an appropriate expression for the ideas of 
god of the Hindu religions. Another example comes from A. K. Ramanujan, 
who points out the contextuality and reflexivity of the Hindu worldview. For 
example, the Dharma cannot be defined without temporal, spatial, and social 
factors, but always only as the Dharma of a group or region.*? Western thought, 
on the other hand, tends toward context-free abstractions. 

Salvation in India has also been grasped and described as unique: The Other 
World and time are eternal and cannot be divided; they are described with 
adjectives such as sanatana (“perpetual”), nitya (“fixed, eternal, unchanging”), 
acala (“unmoving”), sthanu (“solid”), and sarvagata (“ubiquitous”).** But at the 
same time, almost without exception, the premise is valid that what is in this 
world belongs to that world and may not be different from that world—“the 
sacred is the uniquely unalterable,” says Max Weber;** in order to produce or 
protect equality, there are various identificatory ways. This premise entails ad- 
ditional religious principles:*° The whole and the part (space and volume, time 
and point in time, god and reproduction of god, etc.) are identical. Material 
and thoughts or feelings, if they relate to transcendence, are also identical, 
divine, redeeming features do not cling to the “dead” material, but are them- 
selves material. Because of the indivisibility of the other world, every equality 
of parts means reciprocal identity. 

India has formulated these principles on an abstract level. Thus, the Siva- 
drsti, a Saiva philosophical text, says: “Through his strength, Siva lives in 
[every] concrete form, just as [vice versa] everything [concrete] exists in form- 
lessness. The equality of all [manifestations] is obvious.”* As early as the 
Chandogya-Upanisad, this way of thinking can be seen clearly: There, breath 
(prana), speech, eyes, ears, and thought organ (manas) fight about which of 
them is the best sense organ. One after another, speech, eyes, ears and Manas 
leave the body, but every time it can get help. On the other hand, when the 
breath prepares to leave, the other senses acknowledge its higher rank and sy 
approximately: If I can be only through you, then my features are also yours, 
then we are also breath, for “only breath becomes all these [senses].”*” The 
part is the whole and vice versa, produced by the false conclusion post hoc, ergo 
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propter hoc (“after this, therefore because of it”). But, in terms of religion, 
because of the indivisibility of the whole, this conclusion is not a false syllogism 
but rather a premise. 

Building on such premises, all “great” offers of salvation of India are more 
or less identificatory: the way of knowledge, participation in divinity and the 
ritual or heroic act, the doctrine of immortality and timelessness in sacrifice 
ritual, Upanisads, and other texts, ritualistic identifications, speculations of 
deep sleep, after-death identifications, the significance for salvation of the cos- 
mological equilibrium. But the soteriological thought that has become the 
habitus is also expressed in “small,” everyday identifications: “All mothers, 
gods, religions, or even car factories are equal,” “In every pebble, Samkara (or 
Siva) sits” (a proverb), “The beginning (adi) was already the present’—these 
are sentences that can be heard nearly every day. Big and small identifications, 
as Pierre Bourdieu and Jan Assmann have described, enter the social sense or 
the cultural memory of India through processes.** They are indeed “only” a 
habitus, custom, something to protect and not to forget. Yet, the Identificatory 
Habitus is not an innate way of thinking and communicating, a thought that 
is immutable for all time. It is no more and no less than one way of interpreting 
the world and acting in it acquired in childhood and preserved by cultural 
traditions. It forms the social sense of many (religiously motivated) acts in the 
Hindu religions. 

The Identificatory Habitus is based on a genealogical and sacrifice ritual 
principle that was once important for survival, from which it freed itself when 
socioeconomic assumptions and internal logic allowed. But it is also based on 
an intellectual stringency, which does not depend so much on historical and 
social factors. The doctrines of identity are not radical thoughts confined only 
to India, but their methodical and habitual permutation is uniquely consistent 
in the Hindu religions. Like love in Christianity, the mightiness of Allah in 
Islam, the Non-Self in Buddhism, so, “self-deification” (Max Weber) or, more 
precisely, the uncompromising identification of man with immortality, the rad- 
ical individualization of the search for salvation, and the Identificatory Habitus 
that developed from it, are the special features of the Hindu religions. It led 
to a special form of religious composure and a culture of serenity, which has 
been criminally misjudged in the West as fatalism. 


The “Theology” of the Hindu Religions: Identity of God and Man 


For Christians and Moslems, the Hindu religious concept of immortality dur- 
ing one’s lifetime (jivanmuktt) is a provocation. Both consider the possible 


equality of god and man as disrespect for Almighty God. And yet, the concept 
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24. Worship of a girl as a goddess (Kumaripuja) in Kathmandu. Photographer: 
A. Dietrich, ca. 1984. 


is not as impudent as it may seem. Raimon Panikkar explained this in chap- 
ter 3 (“Myth of Prajapati”) of The Return to Myth,® emphasizing that it was 
precisely in this regard that the Hindu religions had something to teach. My 
final question about the contribution of the Hindu religions to interreligious 
and intercultural questions of the present relates to his considerations. 
Theodicy is a basic problem of all religions: Why is there suffering if there 
is an Almighty God? The modern age says that there is no god, and thus it 
does not have to deal with the problem of theodicy. “Fate” is the answer of the 
modern age. Christianity, as we know, posited original sin as an answer to the 
tedious question about the reason for suffering: The first man was sinful and 
lost the identity with God; therefore he must suffer. “Man falls, not God,” says 
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Panikkar.° But the question does remain: How can man sin, offend God, if 
he is His work? Either God wanted it that way and then He is not a good, 
gracious God; or He did not want it, and then He is not almighty. Christianity 
has put a value on suffering itself as salvation as a way out of this dilemma: 
“The myth of pain becomes the mystery of pain.””? 

India has found a fundamentally different answer to the problem of the- 
odicy. In the Hindu religions—as in all religions—the separation of God and 
man must be explained, as well as why men are mortal but God is not. India 
has considered the problem a logical one and thought the incompatibility of 
god (eternity) and man (mortality) so radically to the end that it has even 
sacrificed “god.” 

In the cosmogonic myths of the Veda, when the world emerges out of a 
demiurge or primeval creature (Brahma, Prajapati, Purusa), through this act, 
the god himself becomes “mortal.” The dismemberment of his body, from 
which the creation emerges, means that the god sacrifices himself. But, basi- 
cally, in his very own, highest form, god is the only purely spiritual reality. 
That is said countless times in the cosmogonic myths, whether of Siva, Visnu, 
or a goddess. These gods are always being asked by others to show themselves, 
grant an insight (darsana) into their real form. And when this happens, a chain 
of identifications usually follows: “I am the lord, Brahma, the stars, the sun. . . 
everything.” But precisely because the god shows himself, he is no longer in 
his highest form. This is why the texts quite often say: “Not by study of the 
Vedas nor by yoga, chanting, austerity, or sacrifice can you see this form in any 
way, without my favour. It was then, I grant it because of my mercy, it was 
then, you too, believer, are like me.”*? But for whom does the god sacrifice 
himself if, at the beginning, there is no one except himself? The myths give 
various answers: There is the wish for offspring, or the reluctance to be alone, 
or pure playfulness. And as always, by creating the world out of himself, the 
god exposes himself to mortality. Otherwise, there would be no reason to want 
to be something twice, something that is not the One, which is immortality. 
God himself, says Panikkar, is guilty for the problem of theodicy: “God is dead 
from having created; he has immolated himself so that his creature might be; 
the world is nothing else but God sanctified, immolated.”*3 So God becomes 
“mortal” by performing the creation. 

The criticism hits the “sore” point of every Hindu religious theology: An 
old Upanisad says that the gods keep man in a state of ignorance because they 
want to and must get sacrifices.°* But when, in asceticism, the sacrifice becomes 
self-sacrifice, the duality dissolves in the desired nonduality of god and man. 
He who “only” achieves heaven by producing Karma as defined by rituals and 
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(good) deeds, remains in the state of ignorance and thus of mortality.*° One 
can fall out of heaven, but not out of equality with god. 

In Christianity, from the start, theodicy amounts to separating dualism: 
God and man confront each other. In India, god and man form a dualistic 
unity. If man only knew the identity and the right identifications! In terms of 
the Hindu religions, it is hardly comprehensible that a religion such as Chris- 
tianity, in which God becomes man, creates more distance between man and 
God precisely because it does not allow the reversal and thus the identity of 
both: Eckhart’s son-being of man was as God-being and is not really accepted 
in Christianity to this day,’® and the image of God is not considered in its 
full scope. 

Man is not responsible for his suffering. Instead it is God Himself. But can 
evil be attributed to a god? Is god then not godless? Can guilt and suffering 
in fact come from a god? Is there “a certain act of God that is not divine?””” 
In fact, that is how it is seen in India, yet not as personal guilt or as an evil, 
punitive act, but rather as a grace, negligence, or error of god. The god plays, 
is bored, yearns, becomes “human” and—almost unexpectedly—the world 
arises. “He goes out of himself, he falls in love, he commits the fault of creating 
the creature. In brief: we are God’s fault.” 

Panikkar has seen and “felt” what is essential. He has described in theo- 
logical terms what I have called identificatory thinking: “God dies, so to speak, 
in creating his creature; there is no room for two at this level.””? Thus, man 
must compose god in order to be able to have immortality. That happens in 
various ways: in sacrifice, in recognizing the identity of part and whole, in the 
unio mystica. But in the Hindu religions, god and man are not basically sepa- 
rated. They are not only dependent on one another, they are also both parts 
of the ephemeral creation: God is man as man becomes god, God’s act of 
creation is his humanity, which is not to be separated from his existence. What 
lies beyond that is no longer god Jecause it is not divisible. 

In this place, the whole personality dissolves in the Hindu religions, both 
for god and for man; and abstract doctrines of identity intervene, which Bud- 
dhism formulated much more radically by denying not only god and man, but 
also the self. Richard Gombrich says correctly that the Upanisads opened the 
equation 1 = 1 because they assume a single essence (atman, brahman, om, 
udgitha, prana) ox, in my words, religious substance, even if it has various 
names. On the other hand, the Buddha also denies this essence, so for him, 
the equation 0 = 0 is appropriate.’ In fact, the “logic” of Buddhism also 
grows from the ground of such equations. An essential difference is that—as 
Gombrich also emphasizes—this identification does not find an end, is not 
static, but is a process, an activity; it leads to asking no longer what man is, 
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but how man is—and ultimately to making the doctrine ethical." Each in its 
own and corresponding way, Buddhism and the Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hindu 
religions “solve” the insoluble problem of the identification of the finite with 
the infinite, man with “god,” but the Hindu religions remain in the sociore- 
ligious structure of the relative Dharma, the Svadharma. 

The Hindu religions have seen the connection between god and man itself 
as—ultimately—sorrowful, but at least the gods are not freed from their guilt 
for suffering. Instead, they have seen a salvation beyond This World and the 
Next World, in order to avoid every contingency, guilt, or separation, which 
may be neither this nor that. Instead, it had to be the once achieved (static) 
or permanently maintained (dynamic) connection itself: identification, equa- 
tion, substitution. These ideas of salvation developed out of simple but lasting 
sentences such as: “Everything is the one, the one is everything,” “You are 
you,” or “The sacrifice is the man,” and long texts such as the recent Maitreya- 
Upanisad, which is a single sequence of identifications of the following type: 
“I am I, but also the other. I am Brahman, I am the source. I am the teacher 
of the whole world. I am the whole world. I am he [Siva]... . From honor 
and dishonor and from qualities I am free. I am Siva! From oneness and duality 
and from opposites I am free. I am he!” 

Such sentences are more than well-formulated thoughts; they are an atti- 
tude toward the world and god—and they are an expression of a habitus. 
Perhaps this voice of India is heard in all apocalyptic calls of modern times: 
the recognition that the new is also the old, that the future is also the past, 
that man and animal are one, that god is also man, but man is also god, that 
the part, the singular, the individual, is the whole, that This World is the Next 
World and the Next World is This World. Thus, in the inevitable fusion of 
cultures and religions, India brings its sympathetic pledge: the wise, smiling 
habitus of serenity and courage for equations in which the self—not the yearn- 
ing and egotistic I—is identical with friend and foe, animals and plants. Per- 
haps it is this serenity that ultimately is good for a godless world where savings 
are more important than salvation. 
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Brahmans. According to Agarwala 1982:17—75; references were to Babb 1975:81-90, 
as well as Kane 1968-:II.1:427ff;, and Pandey 1969;199-233; S. Stevenson 1920:46— 
95; and Bennett 1983:71-92. Abbreviations: H. = Hindi; all other words: Sanskrit. 

174. Saral Vivaha Paddhati by Pandit Dharnidhar Shastri (Kishangarh, 1973), a 
text that essentially follows the Paraskaragrhyasutra. 

175. Dumont 1980:117; Trautmann 1981; Raheja/Gold 1994:chapter 3 and the 
literature listed in note 199, below. 

176. Raheja/Puri 1995:27. 

177. See Dumont 1980:138. 

178. See Trautmann 1981:26. 

179. For the invisible or visible gain (adrstaphala, drstaphala), see Krtyakalpataru, 
pp. 5-6; and Trautmann 1981:45, 280. 

180. Manu, 3. 51-54. 

181. Jolly 1896:71ff. 

182. Naradasmrti 12.19. 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
S577. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
OHI, 
192% 
18: 
194. 
aS: 
196. 
Ley 
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Manu 3.12. 

See Fiirer-Haimendorf 1966:30-31; Bennett 1983:16. 
Vatuk 1975. 

Winternitz 1920:25; Parry 1979:213ff. 

Pandey 1969:175. 

Brough 1946-1947; Tiemann 1970; Trautmann 1981:238ff. 
Satapathabrahmana 14.5.2.6. 

Fick 1920. 

Jolly 1896:63. 

Manu 10.24ff.; Brinkhaus 1978. 

Bennett 1983:74. 

Trawick 1990:179. 

Raheja 1994:56. 

Parry 1979:223; Trawick 1990:131-135. 

Dumont (1980:112): “the group reproduces itself by itself from generation to 


generation, is endorecruiting.” 


198. 
CY). 


See Kapadia 1955:130. 
Winternitz 1920; Cormack 1953; Altekar 1956; Wadley 1977; Jacobson/ 


Wadley 1977; Bennett 1983; Mies 1986; Wichterich 1986; Raheja/Gold 1994; Kumar 
(ed.) 1994; Harlan/Courtright (eds.) 1995. 


200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
202, 
210. 
210: 
212. 
213. 
214. 


Agarwala 1982; Raheja 1994; Raheja/Gold 1994. 

See Kumar (ed.) 1994:1ff. 

Raheja 1994:57. 

Raheja 1994:71. 

See Trawick 1990:180. 

See Winternitz 1920:38. 

Manu 9.31-56; Jolly 1896:49. 

Raheja 1994:;72. 

Aitareyabrahmana 7.13.8; Winternitz 1920:21-22. 

Lewis 1958:195. 

See Weiss 1980. 

See Pandey 1969:60ff. 

See Miller 1981; Wichterich 1986:61—62. 

Manu 3.55-62 and 9.25—29; for the murder of girls, see Winternitz 1920:25. 
Bennett 1983:168. For myths and rituals about “shattered” wives, see Trawick 


1990:167. 


215, 
216. 
217. 
218. 
ANY), 
220. 


Raheja 1994. 

See Trawick 1990:170-178, 181; Bennett 1983:246—-252. 

See Taittiriyasamhita 6.1.8.5; Satapathabrahmana 5.2.1.10. 

Apffel-Marglin 1984; Yocum 1984; and below, table 19. 

Hershman 1977:276. 

In general, see: Hertz 1907; Ariés 1981; Bloch/Parry (eds.) 1982; Metcalf/ 


Huntington (eds.) 1991; Cederroth/Corlin/Lindstrém (eds.) 1988; Oberhammer (ed.) 
1995; Schombucher/Zoller (eds.) 1999. 
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221. Gladigow 1985:121. 

222. Caland 1896; S. Stevenson 1920:135-192; Abegg 1921; Pandey 1969:234— 
274; Kane 1968-:IV:179-266; Knipe 1976; Parry 1985b and 1994; Evison 1989; Miller 
1992; Filippi 1996:91-178 (with reproductions). 

223. Taken from a death ritual in Benares with the aid of Miiller 1992; Parry 1985b 
and 1994; Evison 1989:appendix; and Kaushik 1976. See Gutschow/Michaels 1993: 
175-185; and Michaels 1999. 

224. The death ritual is treated in the Uttarakhanda section of the Garudapurana, 
which has only a loose and allegedly late connection with the “real” Garudapurana; this 
section is also known as Pretakalpa or Pretakhanda (“Section on the Dead”), of which 
there are several versions and a compendium, Naunidhiramas Saroddhara (Abegg 1921). 

225. Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 3.11 (Abegg 1921:12). 

226. The Garudapurana Saroddhara 9.14, Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 19.18-19 
(Abegg 1921:20). 

227. Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 24.12 (Abegg 1921:22). 

228. Garudapurana Saroddhara 10.61, with note 1. 

229. Garudapurana Saroddhara 1.33. 

230. Garudapurana Saroddhara 9.36; see S. Stevenson 1920:139. 

231. Garudapurana Saroddhara 10.64; see Miller 1992:29. 

232. Garudapurana Saroddhara 10.67-87;, Antyestipaddhati 57; Miller 1992:27. 

233. For asauca, see especially Kane 1968-:IV:267—268. 

234. Antyestipaddhati 57; see Miiller 1992:99. 

235. Manu 5.84; Visnusmrti 22.48; Garudapurana Saroddhara 12.23. 

236. Garudapurana Saroddhara 13.6-7. 

237. Harper 1964. 

238. Harper (1964:167): “Ame, the pollution that results from a birth, is in many 
ways like stitaka [death pollution].” See S. Stevenson 1920:157. 

239. Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 14.1.3 (Abegg 1921:16). 

240. Sontheimer 1977:20ff. 

241. Filippi 1996-41, 

242. Parry 1985b:622. 

243. Knipe 1976. 

244. See Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 30.21-34 (Abegg 1921:25). 

245. Garudapurana Saroddhara 10.9ff., 12.57-59; Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 
5.27-29 (Abegg 1921:13); Parry 1985b:616. 

246. Parry 1985b:616. 

247. According to the Pretamafyjari; for another division, see Garudapurana 
1.5054. 

248. Garudapurana Saroddhara 12.21ff. 

249. Garudapurana Saroddhara 1.56-2.86. 

250. Babb 1975:96-97. 

251. See Michaels 1994c:154. 

252. Parry 1985b:620-621. 
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253. Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 16.10 (Abegg 1921:17); Parry 1985b:622; 
S. Stevenson 1920:185-186. 

254. Manu 9.186; Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 25.6-7 (Abegg 1921:23). 

255. Antyestipaddhati 25; Miller 1992:102; Filippi 1996:148-149. 

256. Miiller 1992:46. 

257. Manu 3.150-166. 

258. Parry 1985b. 

259. Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 3.16 (Abegg 1921:12). 

260. Apastambadharmasitra 2ellor le 

261. Manu 3.284. 

262. Parry 1985b:622. 

263. Manu 9.137; and see Yajnavalkyasmrti 1.78; Visnusmrti 15.56. 

264. Knipe 1977; Miller 1992:86 and 96. 

265. Caland 1896:172-174; V. Das 1982:95ff.; Miiller 1992:85—-86. 

266. Garudapurana Saroddhara 1.45. 

267. Sprockhoff 1985; and see Schmithausen 1995:49. 

268. See Visnusmrti 20-32. 

269. See Thapar 1981; Blackburn 1985. 

270. Krick 1982:116ff. discusses the various ways of death for this ritual. 

271. For these and other forms of funerals, see Filippi 1996:167-178. 

272. Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 10.100 (Abegg 1921:150). 

273. Garudapurana Saroddhara 10.92. 

274. Baudhayanadharmasitra 1.11.5—-8, Winternitz 1920:15, with more proofs of 
women in the death cult. 

275. The section on the death sacrifice in Caturvargacintamani, for example, is 
1,717 pages long; in Jolly (1896:153-154), the ancestor ritual is treated in only a half 
page; in Pandey 1969, it is mentioned only marginally. Only Kane (1968-:IV:334-551) 
devotes the necessary detail to the subject; see the detailed description of a modern 
fraddha, pp. 485ff. A comprehensive documentation and analysis is still lacking. The 
unpublished dissertation of Evison 1989, and Miiller 1992 are only a beginning. 

276. According to Kane 1968-:III:737; and see Bennett 1983:92ff. 

277. Kohler 1973. 

278. See Kane 1968-:1V:335 

279. Parry 1985b:615. 

280. Kane 1968-:IV:503. 

281. Evison 1989:422. 

282. The following section in some cases expands on Michaels 1992b, 1993b, and 
1994b; see the literature listed there and Abegg 1921:140, note 1; Garudapurana 10.34— 
55; Courtright 1995; Hawley 1996, Weinberger-Thomas 1999; Fisch 1998. 

283. Sprockhoff 1979:423 (with proofs). 

284. E.g., in the Mahabharata; see Kane 1968--11.1:626. 

285. Michaels 1993b and 1994b. 

286. See Garzilli 1997. 
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287. Michaels 1994c:41 (fig. 9). 

288. Garudapurana, Uttarakhanda 16.34 (Abegg 1921:18). 

289. Alsdorf 1961; Dumont 1980:146-151; Schmidt 1968: Chapple 1993; Wezler 
(ed./ms.). 

290. See Derrett 1979. 

291. See Michaels 1997b and 1998. 

292. See Rau 1957:34-35. 

293. Quoted in Alsdorf 1961:34-35; see Mahabharata 13.116.29: yajnarthani hi 
srsthant. 

294. Manu 2.85. 

295. Horsch 1971; O'Flaherty (ed.) 1980 and 1993; Keyes/Daniel (eds.) 1983; 
Neufeldt (ed.) 1986; Tull 1989; Oberhammer (ed.) 1995; Michaels 1995a. 

296. Kramer 1978:16. 

297. See Oldenberg 1917:523-565; Keith 1925;252ff, 454ff, and 581-591. 

298. Bodewitz 1996. 

299. Chandogya-Upanisad 5.9-10, see the schematic representation of A. Etter in 
Michaels 1995a:168. 

300. Long in O'Flaherty (ed.) 1980:40. 

301. The following section partially expands on Michaels 1999 and see M. Bloch 
1992:48. 

302. See Heesterman 1995:39-42. 

303. Garudapurana Saroddhara 11.8. 

304. Cassirer 1955:37. 

305. See Bhagavadgita 2.22; Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad 4.4.4; Kane 1968-:1V:335. 

306. Parry 1985b. 

307. Garudapurana 10.100. 

308. Weber 1958:222. 


CHAPTER 4: THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


1. Attached: a selection of the best-known names of castes. 

2. Senart 1930:13; O’Malley 1941:357 and 1932:19. 

3. Dumont 1980:46. 

4. Collective representations: J. N. Bhattacharya 1896; Ketkar 1909; Risley 1908; 
Senart 1930; O'Malley 1932; Ghurye 1950; Hutton 1946; Kolenda 1978. Bibliogra- 
phies: Srinivas et al. 1959; Ftirer-Haimendorf 1958-1964; Kantowsky/Kulke/Résel 
1968, Pfeiffer 1974. And Mandelbaum 1970; L. Dumont 1980 and in Bibliography of 
Asian Studies. 

5. See Quigley 1993:1. 

. Mandelbaum 1970:29; and see Klass 1980:20ff. 
. Senart 1930:103-104. 

. See Résel 1982; Dirks 1989. 

. Quigley 1988 and 1993:12-20; Inden 1990:56ff. 
10. Dumont 1980. 
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11. Yule/Burnell 1886: see “caste.” 

12. Pitt-Rivers 1971. 

13. See the commentator Kullika on Manu 10.4, where the mule (asvatara) is 
introduced as a comparison for the “species” of the mixed caste. 

14. Pitt-Rivers 1971:234; and see Klass 1980:27. 

15. Indiké 11-12. 

16. McCrindle 1877:198; see Klass 1980:21ff. 

17. Al-Birini, trans. Strohmaier, 160-162. 

18. In Al-Biruni, jataka is used incorrectly instead of jati. 

19. See Manu 10.6-40; Arthasastra 1.3.15; Bhagavadgita 1.41—44; Brinkhaus 1978; 
Tambiah 1973a. ; 

20. Manu 3.239; Chandogya-Upanisad 5.10.7, Mahabharata 1.79.13: pasudharmin, 
more evidence in Halbfass 1981. 

21. See Manu 12.43. 

22. J. N. Bhattacharya 1896:15. 

23. Oldenberg 1917:2. 

24. The well-known compendia and gazetteers include: J. N. Bhattacharya 1896; 
Blunt 1931; Crooke 1896; Enthoven 1920-1922; Ibbetson 1916; Iyer/Najundaa 1928- 
1935; Nesfield 1885; Risley 1891, Russell/Lal 1916, The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
1907-1909; Thurston/Rangachari 1909. 

25. Risley 1908:111. 

26. Risley 1908:29; see Dumont 1980:28; Inden 1990:61. 

27. Risley 1908:275. 

28. Weber 1958:123. 

29. See Zilm 1997. 

30. Lingat 1973:36. 

31. Dumont 1980:39, 43. 

32. Bouglé 1971. 

33. Dumont 1980; Heesterman 1985:180ff. and 194ff.; B. K. Smith 1994 is one 
of the most conspicuous examples of this thesis. 

34. The most important village studies with maps are in Mandelbaum 1970 and 
Schwartzberg, ed., 1992; and see Dube 1955; Lewis 1958; Marriott 1955. 

35. Summarized in Kolenda 1978:40—41. 

36. The following is based partly on Michaels 1986b:chapter 3. 

37. Modified according to Kolenda 1978:fig. 1.3., p. 19. The Indian terms can 
overlap. Thus, £u/a can mean the extended family, the race in the sense of gofra, or a 
lineage in the sense of vamsa. 

38. Dumont 1980:62-63; Milner 1994:269. 

39. Leach 1960:5; see especially Dumont 1980:39~-42. 

40. Trautmann (1964:198) suggests “order” and “estate” as translations of varna; 
see Dumont 1980:67 (“ ‘estates,’ in the sense the word had in France in the Ancient 
Régime”); B. K. Smith 1994:26ff. 

41. See B. K. Smith 1994. 

42. See Manu 1.87—91; Kane 1968-:II.1:50-179; above, table 8. 
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43. See Rau 1957:§42. 

44. Arthasastra 1.30.5-8. 

45. See the convincing critique of Dumézil by Malamoud 1982b (1996:109-129). 

46. See Lingat 1973:29-45. 

47. And detailed, if also controversial, B. K. Smith 1994:26ff,; and see Dumont 
1980:66ff. 

48. Revedasamhita 10.90; see Schneider 1989:36-60; B. K. Smith 1994:67-68. 

49. Revedasamhita 10.90.12. 

50. Details in Rau 1957 and Witzel 1997. 

51. Quigley 1993:18-19. 

52. Thus, Hocart (1938:23): “The four-caste system is a pure figment”; see Dumont 
1980:67. 

53. Milner 1994:73. 

54. Senart 1930:114ff.; Ghurye 1932:19; Hutton 1963:64; Dumont 1980:61ff; 
Klass 1980:90; B. K. Smith 1994:317; Milner 1994:63-79. 

55. See Brinkhaus 1978; Tambiah 1973a. 

56. Milner 1994:67. 

57. Even though the difference is known, Weber (1958), Ketkar (1909), Hocart 
(1935) (see above, note 52), and many others (most recently Becke 1996:48ff.) translate 
varna as “caste.”58. Mayer 1960:5. 

59. Dumont 1980:57-58. 

60. In the early Dharmasastra, jati denotes caste in the sense given here: Manu 
10.4; see Lingat 1973:32. 

61. See the discussion in B. K. Smith 1994:317-319, with evidence. 

62. Thus also Kolenda 1978:10—11; the term was probably introduced by Senart 
(Mayer 1960:5). Dumont (1980), Quigley, Milner, and others use the term sudcaste, 
but do not define it. 

63. Klass 1980:92-93. 

64. The term extended family that I have chosen corresponds to what has been 
called diradari by Blunt (1931:10); subcaste by Ghurye (1950:20) and Dumont (1980), 
Jati group by Mandelbaum (1970:17); kindred of recognition or diradan by Mayer 
(1960); sub-clan or biradari by Parry (1979:136); and marriage-circle by Klass 
(1980:93). 

65. Sontheimer 1977. 

66. Hutton 1963:121; and especially Dumont 1980. 

67. Weber 1968:411. 

68. Bourdieu 1977. 

69. Glaser 1912; Kane 1968-:I1.1:334ff.; Michaels 1997a with more evidence. 

70. Jolly 1896. 

71. Manu 12.1-11. 

72. Ce Apastambadharmasitra 1.14.6ff. 

73. Atri in Devannabhatta’s Smrticandrika, p. 38. 

74. Apastambadharmasitra iy ale, 
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75. Devannabhatta’s Smrticandrika, p. 39. 

76. Bhavisyapurana according to Devannabhatta’s Smrticandrika, p. 37. 

77. Gennep (1960) interprets the return greeting as a rite of affiliation. 

78. Harper 1964:158. 

79. There is a detailed analysis in Bennett 1983:150-164. 

80. See Michaels 1994c:118, with evidence. 

81. Harper 1964; Marriot 1976 and 1990 (introd.); Marriott/Inden 1973 and 
1977; see Michaels 1986b:73-91. 

82. Douglas 1966:121. 

83. See Manu 5.135; Visnusmrti 22.81; Atrismrti 5.31. 

84. Douglas 1966:121. , 

85. See Mandelbaum 1970:192-193; Das 1985. 

86. Harper 1964:161. 

87. Harper 1964:158-159. 

88. Gautamadharmasitra 14.30. 

89. See Dumont 1980:131-137; Moffat 1979. 

90. Harper 1964; Dumont 1980:130-145; Marriott 1968a and 1990 (introd.); 
Marriott/Inden 1977; Eichinger Ferro-Luzzi 1977; Dumont 1980:137ff.; Khare/Rao 
1986. 

91. Jolly 1896:157; Harper 1964:157. 

92, Parry 1985b:613. 

93. See Dumont 1980:83ff.; Parry 1985b:613. Table taken from Wiemann- 
Michaels 1994:86 (table 19). 

94. Dumont 1980:146-151. 

95. Mandelbaum 1970:188; Kolenda 1978:80. 

96. Harper 1964:158. 

97. H.N.C. Stevenson 1954; Dumont/Pocock 1959; Harper 1964; Dumont 
1980:46ff. and 130ff.; Marriott 1959, 1960, 1968a, 1968b, 1969, 1976; Marriott/Inden 
1977; Kolenda 1978:62-85; Quigley 1993; Milner 1994:106-123. 

98. For these and the following examples, see O’Malley 1941:366ff. 

99, Harper 1964:176. 

100. Garudapurana 9.14. 

101. Parry 1979. 

102. Douglas 1966; see Durkheim/Mauss 1903. 

103. Douglas 1966:36. 

104. Marriott 1959, 1960, 1968a; Mahar [Kolenda] 1959; and see Dumont 
1980:89ff. and Kolenda 1978:62ff. 

105. Hofer 1979:45. 

106. Berremann 1971; Freed 1963; Mahar [Kolenda] 1959; Marriot 1959 and 
1960; Dumont 1980:65ff.; Burghart 1978; Hofer 1979. 

107. Quigley 1993:20. 

108. Heesterman 1964; Dumont 1980:66ff. et passim; Veer 1989; Quigley 
1993:54-87, and the literature listed in note 124 below. 

109. Heesterman 1964:1-31, slightly revised in 1985:26-44. 
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110. 


Wu, 


ii. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


archicus, 


Dumont 1980:47. 

Weber 1958:131. 

Kane 1968-:II.1:105-153; Shulman 1984; Stietencron 1985. 

Kane 1968-:I1.1:136. 

See Gombrich 1996:20, 29, 42. 

See Dumont’s neglected postscript to the German translation of Homo Hier- 
and the symposium: “The Contributions of Louis Dumont,” Journal of Asian 


Studies 35 (1976). 


116. 


IN 
118. 


119, 
120. 


PAL. 


122% 
1238 


Dumont 1980:61. 

Dumont 1980:240. 

Dumont 1980. 

Dumont 1980:66 and 1975. 

Dumont 1975. 

Dumont 1980:245; see Fuchs 1988:320. 

Dumont 1980:66ff. and appendix B. 

The most violent critics of Dumont and especially his Brahman-centrism are 


Berreman 1971; Delfendahl 1973:114; Lynch 1977:248ff.; Fuchs 1988:402ff. 


124. 


Heesterman 1964:27; Derrett 1976:602; Parry 1979 and 1980; Fuller 


1979:462 and 1984:49-71; Raheja 1988; Veer 1989; Quigley 1993:54ff. For Brahmanic 
classifications of Brahmans, see Kane 1968-:11.1:130-132. 


125s 
126. 


WAY. 
IPAs}, 


AR), 


130. 
SH 


2: 
183? 
134. 
135. 
136. 
357, 
138. 
IS. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


Kolenda 1978, with evidence. 

Quigley 1993:44-45. 

See Gokhale 1980. 

Shulman 1984:108-109. 

See the list of Schreiner 1996:166—-167. 

Dumont 1980:58. 

Gould 1967. 

Dumont 1980:47. 

Dumont 1980:72; Derrett 1976:603; Shulman 1985:110-111 and 149-151. 
Dumont 1975. 

See the justified objections of Fuchs 1988:403. 

But see Kolff 1990. 

Marriott 1968b; Raheja 1988; Kolenda 1978. 

See the model of Raheja 1988:243. 

Burghart 1978. 

Rau 1957:§ 41; Witzel 1997:36. 

Chandogya-Upanisad 4.4.1ff. (my translation—A. M.). 

Wiser 1936; Beidelman 1959; Harper 1959; Gould 1967; Dumont 1980:92- 


108; Commander 1988; Kolenda 1985:46ff.; Raheja 1988:93-101; Fuller 1989; Quigley 
1993:69ff.; Milner 1994:80—-96. 


143. 
144. 
145. 


Marriott 1968a:145. 
Milner 1994:90. 
Raheja 1988:1. 
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146. See Rahaja 1988:25 and Quigley 1993:114-141. 

147. Parry 1979:72; Raheja 1988:26. 

148. Especially Commander 1988 and Fuller 1989. 

149. See Kélver 1988. 

150. Kolenda 1976:48-52. 

151. The following section follows Michaels 1997a; and see Kane 1968- 
‘I].2:chapter 25; Gonda 1965:198-228; Malamoud 1980; Trautmann 1981:279ff; 
Parry 1986; Nath 1987; Raheja 1988; Gellner 1992:121-124. 

152. Mauss 1990. 

153. Hierarchies of merit of a dana are found, e.g., in Agnipurana 209.34ff. 

154. Manu 10.102. ’ 

155. Trautmann 1981:279n. 42 and 282n. 46; Parry 1986:461; and see Fuller 
1984:196 and Raheja 1988:250. 

156. Heesterman 1985:28. 

157. Manu 9.1-6, 4.192—200, 3.128-137, 7.85-86; Kane 1968-:1].2:845. 

158. Manu 4.247-250; Agnipurana 109.29-33, Bhagavadgita 17.20-22, Caturvar- 
gacintamani (Danakhanda) 13-14. 

159. Krtyakalpataru, pp. 5-6; see Trautmann 1981:45, 280. 

160. See Kolenda 1976:82. 

161. Raheja 1988:37ff. 

162. “Dan is always given to those who are seen as ‘other’ (dasre) precisely in order 
to ‘move away’ (Aatana) the inauspiciousness afflicting the jajman.” (Raheja 1989:88). 

ies. Gellner 17927123. 
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1. Feyerabend 1981:56. 
2. Marquard 1989:105. 
3. See MacDonell 1897; Hopkins 1915; Oldenberg 1917; Hillebrandt 1980; 
Gonda 1960-1964: vol. 1; O'Flaherty 1975; Daniélou 1985:63-148. 
4. This is a selection; only the most conspicuous features of the divinities are 
mentioned. 
5. Hiibner 1985:111-112 et passim. 
6. Weber 1968: 216. 
7. Revedasamhita 4.42, 7.82.2, 7.83.9, 7.85.2, 7.86. 
8. Revedasamhita 6.61. 
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10. Atharvaveda 11.2.28; Rgvedasamhita 8.100.3; Gonda 1978/1:29. 
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44, 
45, 


Satapathabrahmana 7.4.1.39, see Gonda 1960-1964:1:30. 
See Gonda 1965; Daniélou 1985:20. 

Hiibner 1985:112-113 and chapter 9. 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad 1.40.9-15; 3.70.3-23; 2.80.7-12, SEO NE). 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad 3.9.1. 

Bhagavadgita 11.15-16. 

Bhagavadgita 9.23. 

Caksur hi vai satyam (Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad 5.14.4). 
Rgvedasamhita 1.164.46; see Mahabharata 13.17.7. 

See below, and Michaels 1994c:88-91, with appendix 24. 
Oldenberg 1919:3. 

Winternitz 1996:506—-507. 
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Glossary 


Advaitavedanta — Philosophical system: Knowledge of the identity of the in- 
dividual self (a¢man) with the universal self (4rahman) brings salvation; most 
prominent representative: Samkara 

akhara — “Regiment” of ascetics, gymnastic center 

agni — “Fire,” god of the fire 

ahimsa — Ban on harming living creatures 

aranyaka — “Wilderness text,” supplements to the Brahmanas with esoteric 
interpretations of the sacrifice rituals; related to the Upanisads 

Gr(a)ti — Evening ceremony in temple worship, especially with oil lamps 

Asjuna — One of the five Pandava brothers in the Mahabharata, who in the 
Bhagavadgita is taught by Krsna about the path to salvation 

arya — “The hospitable,” self-description of the Indo-Iranian tribes that in- 
vaded southern India in the second millennium B.c. 

Asoka — Indian ruler (ca. 273-236 B.c.), who created the first big Indian 
empire and professed faith in Buddhism 

Atharvaveda — “Knowledge of the [magic spells of the] Atharvans [and 
Angiras],” collection (see samsita) of formulas and hymns for warding off 
demons and disaster 

atman — Self, core of being, soul 

avatara — “Descent,” manifestation of Visnu and other gods 

Ayurveda — Traditional Indian art of healing 

Bhagavadgita — “Song of the Glorious [Krsna],” part of the Mahabharata in 
which Krsna teaches Prince Arjuna about the ways that lead to salvation 

Bhairava — “Atrocious, terrifying,” form of the god Siva. 

bhakta — Person who practices Bhakti 

bhakti — “Participation, devotion,” devotional form of religion 
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Bhima — One of the five Pandava brothers in the Mahabharata, who are dis- 
tinguished by immense strength 

bhita — “Essence, spirit” 

bodhisattva — “Enlightenment being,” Buddhist saint who renounces his sal- 
vation to help other beings to salvation 

Brahma — One of the three main gods (along with Siva and Visnu), creator 
god 

brahman — All-souls, absolute, highest spiritual principle, Veda word 

brahmana — Genre of texts that connect with the Samhitas and contains pre- 
scriptions for carrying out and explaining sacrificial rituals 

Brahman — Member of the priest and scholar professional class (varna) 

Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad — “Big-Wilderness-Upanisad,” belonging to the 
Satapathabrahmana, pre-Buddhist 

Chandogya-Upanisad — Upanisad of the Chandogya school, belonging to the 
Samaveda, pre-Buddhist 

dana — Religious “gift” 

Deopatan — City in northeastern Kathmandu with the national shrine of Pa- 
Supatinatha (= Siva) 

Devanagari — Northern Indian syllabary; used today for Sanskrit, Hindi, and 
Nepali, among others 

devi — “Goddess,” collective term for (local) goddesses 

dharma — (a) Divine order; (b) law and morality, ritual and social norms that 
are cut to fit a certain group—gods, animals, men (particularly for those 
who wear the Sacred Thread), women, inhabitants of a region, etc. 

dharmasastra — (a) Legal text, in which prescriptions for everyday life are cod- 
ified for various groups from the brahmanic perspective; (b) the Brahmanic- 
Sanskritic legal system 

Durga — Manifestation of the goddess (devi) that defeats the various demons 

Ganesa — Elephant-headed god, son of Siva and Parvati; considered the god 
who clears obstacles out of the way 

Gayatri — Also called Savitri: Verse from the Rgveda (3.62.10), which is con- 
sidered as (sometimes divine) essence of the Veda 

gotra — Line of descent of a mythical seer (rsz), which originally represented 
a sacrificial community; members of the same Gotra may not enter into 
marriage according to the Dharmaéastra 

grhyasutra — Genre of texts that include prescriptions for domestic rituals 

Hanuman — Monkey god, hero in monkey form in the Ramayana, with whose 
help Rama frees Sita 

harijan — “Child of the god (Hari = Visnu),” used by Mahatma Gandhi to 


characterize the casteless 
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hathayoga — Strict form of physical asceticism within the philosophy of Yoga 
Indra — War god and king god 
jaina — Supporters of the ascetic reform movement of Mahavira, the founder 
of Jainism 
Kali — Manifestation of the goddesses (devi) in their destructive form 
karman (and karma) — “Act, sacrifice,” effect of an action that had been com- 
mitted in another life 
Kaunteya — “Son of the Kunti,” another name for Arjuna 
Krsna — Manifestation of the god Visnu 
ksatrrya — Member of the warrior professional class (varna) 
Laksmi — Goddess of beauty and wealth; consort of Visnu 
linga — Phallus-shaped emblem and sign of Siva 
Mahabharata — “Great India,” comprehensive epic that describes the quarrel 
of two princely families, the Kauravas and Pandavas 
Maharaja — “Great king.” 
mandala — “Circle,” spiritual sketch or drawing that serves as an object of 
meditation 
mantra — Ritual and spiritually effective formula 
Manu — Presumed author of the influential Manavadharmasastra, “The Law 
Book of Manu” 
Maurya Empire — Indian empire (ca. 320-185 B.c.). 
Natyasastra — Dance textbook from the second to third century A.D. 
Nevari — Tibetan-Burmese language of the Newar population in Nepal 
Nyaya — Philosophical system of logic 
om — Mystical syllable in which the whole universe is contained 
Pali — Middle Indian language 
Pali canon — Buddhist canon written in Pali 
Parasurama — “Rama with the axe,” sixth manifestation of the god Visnu 
Parvati — Siva’s consort 
Pasupata — Saiva ascetic group 
Pasupatinatha — Form of the god Siva worshiped in Kathmandu, Nepal. 
pitarah (pl.) — “Forefathers” 
Prajapati — “Lord of creation,” creator-god 
prasada — (Food) gift for gods, part of which the giver retains 
Prakrit — Collective term for middle Indian languages or dialects 
prakrti — “Nature,” in the philosophy of the Samkhya consists of primal ma- 
terial of three qualities (gua) from which the word develops 
preta — “The Passed-Away,” spirit of the dead 
punya — Religious merit 
puja — Ritual worship, mainly of a divinity 
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purana — Genre of texts with mainly mythological content 

purusa — “Person, man’; in the rgveda primeval man from whom the world 
emerges; in the philosophy of the Samkhya: spirit and inner core of essence 
of man 

Purusasiikta — Creation myth in the Rgveda (10.90), in which the emergence 
of the world through the sacrifice of the primal man Purusa is described 

Radha — Krsna’s consort 

raja — “King” 

rajput — “King’s son,” member of the Ksatriya professional class in Rajasthan 

Rama — Seven manifestations of the god Visnu 

Ramayana — Epic about the life of Rama with the robbery and recovery of 
his consort Sita 

Ravana — Demon in the Ramayana, who abducts Sita to Lanka 

Reveda — “The wisdom existing in verses,” collection of appeals to gods and 
hymns; oldest of the Samhitas 

rst — “Seer,” mythical sage, saint 

saiva — Worshiper of the god Siva 

Saivasiddhanta — Spiritualistic trend of Saivism 

Sakuntala — Leading figure of a Sanskrit drama by the poet Kalidasa 

sakta — Worship of the goddesses 

sakti — Strength, energy, especially from goddesses, sometimes also deified 

samkalpa — Formal decision to hold a ritual 

Samaveda — “The wisdom (existing) in melody,” Vedic Samhita, with instruc- 
tions for the correct singing of the Veda hymns at sacrificial acts 

samdhya — Brahmanic morning and evening ritual 

samhita — “Collection” of verses, hymns, and prose compiled into a Veda; each 
of the four Vedas (Rg, Sama, Yajur, and Atharvaveda) forms a Samhita 

Samkara — Teacher and saint (seventh to eight century A.D.), main represen- 
tative of the Advaitavedanata 

Samkhya — Philosophical system: The recognition of the difference of indi- 
vidual consciousness and deep core of essence brings salvation 

samsara — World cycle 

samskara — “Perfecting,” rite of passage 

Sanksrit — Classical Indian language, standardized by the grammatician 
Panini (fifth century B.c.) 

Satapathabrahmana — “The Brahmana of the hundred paths,” the most com- 
prehensive, but not the oldest Brahmana 

Savitri — Gayatri 

Sikhs — Followers of the doctrine of the Guru Nanak, Islamic-influenced re- 
form movement 
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Sita — Rama's consort 

Siva — Hindu divinity 

Sivaratri — “Night of Siva,” festival in February/March 

smrtt — “The remembered,” the handed-down Veda 

soma — Narcotic drink in Vedic time 

§raddha — Ancestor ritual 

§ruti — “The heard,” the revealed Veda 

stupa — Buddhist shrine with relics of the Buddha or a Buddhist saint 

Sidra — Member of the servant professional class (varna) 

sufi — Member of an order of Islamic myticism 

surya — Sun, sun god 

sitra — “Leading thread,” as Vedanga in the widest sense is counted among 
the Vedic literature, a rule book (e.g., for philosophy, ritual, grammar) 

Tantrism — A form of Hinduism and Buddhism determined by the opposi- 
tion between feminine and masculine forces 

tirtha — “Ford,” place of pilgrimage, holy place 

tithi — Lunar day 

Trikaya Doctrine — Doctrine of the three bodies of the Buddha 

upanayana — Initiation of the Twice-Born 

upanisad — Text genre with mainly (nature) philosophical and mystical 
content 

Vaisesika — Philosophical system 

vaisnava — Worshipper of the god Visnu 

vatsya — Member of the merchant and farmer professional class (varna) 

varna — “Color,” professional class; mythical concept, with which Indian so- 
ciety is divided into priests, warriors, merchants, and servants 

Veda — “Knowledge,” holy texts; in the narrow sense, the Samhitas; in the 
broader sense, the totality of texts considered directly revelatory 

vedanga — “Limb of the Veda,” six complementary sciences of the Veda in the 
narrow sense: astronomy (jyotisa), phonetics (sks), metrics (chandas), 
grammar (vyakarana), etymology (nirukta), and ritualistics (ka/pa) 

vedantin — Follower of the Advaitavedanta 

Visnu — Hindu divinity 

visve devah — “All gods”; ancestors who have achieved heaven 

vrata — Religious vow 

Yajurveda — “Knowledge of the ritual sayings,” handed down in two versions 
(black and white Yajurveda), Vedic Samhita with instructions for the sac- 
rificial ritual 

yaksa — Spirit 
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yantra — Holy, power-charged diagram 

yatra — “(Holy) journey,” pilgrimage, procession 

Yoga — Philosophical system that teaches an eight-step, ascetic path to 
salvation 


yuga — World period 
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Hinduism ©) Past.and Present 
AXEL MICHAELS 


Hinduism is currently followed by one-fifth of 
humankind. Far from a monolithic theistic 
tradition, the religion comprises thousands of 
gods, a complex caste system, and hundreds 
of languages and dialects. Such internal plu- 
rality inspires vastly ranging rites and prac- 
tices amongst Hinduism’s hundreds of mil- 
lions of adherents. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that scholars have been hesitant to define 
universal Hindu beliefs and practices. In this 
book, Axel Michaels breaks this trend. He 
examines the traditions, beliefs, and rituals 
Hindus hold in common through the lens of 
what he deems its “identificatory habitus,” a 
_ cohesive force that binds Hindu religions 
together and fortifies them against foreign 
influences. Thus, in his analysis, Michaels not 
only locates Hinduism’s profoundly differen- 
tiating qualities, but also provides the frame- 
work for an analysis of its social and religious 
coherence. 

Michaels blends his insightful arguments 
and probing questions with introductions to 
major historical epochs and ample textual 
sources, as well as detailed analyses of major 
life-cycle rituals, the caste system, forms of 
spiritualism, devotionalism, ritualism, and 
heroism. Along the way he points out that 
Hinduism has endured and repeatedly resist- 
ed the missionary zeal and universalist claims 
of Christians, Muslims, and Buddhists. He 
also contrasts traditional Hinduism with the 
religions of the West, “where the self is pre- 
- ferred to the not-self, and where freedom in 
the world is more important than liberation 
from the world.” 

Engaging and accessible, this book will 
appeal to laypersons and scholars.alike as the 
most comprehensive introduction to Hindu- 
ism yet published. Not only is Hinduism 
refreshingly new in its methodological 
approach, but it also presents a broad range of 
meticulous scholarship in a clear, readable 
style, integrating Indology, religious studies, 
philosophy, anthropological theory and field- 
work, and sweeping analyses of Hindu texts. 


“A powerful, thoughtful, thorough pre- 
sentation of Hindu traditions. The 
book’s main purpose is to provide an 
overview of Hinduism and the book 
does this uniquely well. The work is 
encyclopedic in scope, but it is also ana- 
lytical, and Michaels attempts through- 
out the book to introduce the reader 
not only to Hindu traditions but to 
major concepts in the study of religion 
more generally. I would recommend 
Michaels’s book strongly to colleagues 
and other adult readers who need 
to teach something about, or who 
otherwise want to understand, Hindu 
traditions.” 

—Anne Feldhaus, 

Arizona State University 


“Michaels’s book distinguishes itself by 
combining in exemplary fashion a thor- | 
ough knowledge of ancient and contem- | 
porary Hindu texts with a deep insight 
into the religion ‘at ground level! It will 
serve as an excellent introduction to 
Hinduism for college and graduate stu- 


dents—and may help scholars in reli- 

gious studies begin to understand 

Hinduism in an altogether new way.” 
~Michael Witzel, Harvard University 


Axel Michaels, the Professor of Classical 
Indology at the South Asia Institute at the 
University of Heidelberg, has published widely 


in the fields of Indology, anthropology, and reli-. 
gious studies. He has also conducted extensive | 


fieldwork in Nepal and Northern India. 
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InsightStudies.org. ¥ 
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